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Stu  Ramsay  and  the  Clary's  Grove  Boys  take  a  turn  at  the  Tribune's  College  Mixer. 

The  Tribune  hosts  a  hootenanny 
for  379  college  fashion  counselors 


They  all  came  to  the  Tribune’s  14th  annual  Col¬ 
lege  Mixer,  all  379  of  the  talented  teens  who  spent 
the  summer  at  17  Chicago  and  suburban  stores  as 
fashion  advisors  to  the  back-to-school  crowd. 

This  was  a  honey  of  a  hootpnanny,  with  barrels 
of  soft  drinks,  stacks  of  sandwiches,  and  many  a 
ballad  by  folk  song  groups.  The  jxirsonnel  jieople 
at  the  stores  tell  us  our  College  Mixer  rates  as 
|)eak  point  of  the  vacation  career.  The  merchan¬ 
dising  people  say  it’s  a  jjowerful  part  of  the  whole 
back-to-school  promotion.  It’s  our  privilege  .  . . 
and  pleasure! 


The  Tribune  knows  what  holds  and  molds  the 
enthusiasm  of  Chicago’s  young  |>eople  .  .  .  makes 
these  lively  spec-ial-interest  features  a  regular  part 
of  the  newspajjer.  And  all  through  the  year,  the 
Tribune  leads  in  supporting  youth  activities:  golf, 
schools,  hook  fairs,  seminars,  swim  meets,  ski 
meets,  many  others.  Here  again  you  have  the 
eviden<’e  of  the  editorial  vitality  of  the  Tribune, 
Chicago’s  most  |)ersuasive  force  for  your  advertis¬ 
ing  to  Chicago’s  largest  and  most  responsive 
audience. 

Chicago  Tribune 


CURRENT  PRICE 


FEATURES  WHICH  DISTINGUISH  THE 

OPTIONAL  ACCESSORIES 

NEW  STANDARD  PONY  AUTOPLATE 

Vacuum  Casting  Equipment  with  motor 

•  Improved  Arch  Construction  •  Plate  Lifter  with  Spring  Follow-up 

driven  vacuum  pump  •  Pump,  without 

•  New  Cooling  and  Drying  Stand  •  Rigid,  One-Piece  Frame  for  Shaving  Arch 

spout  •  Pneumatic  Pumping  Device 

•  Modern,  Efficient  V-Belt  Drive  •  Removable  Chip-Pan 

•  Double -page  Mechanism  •  Foot 

•  Thermostatic  Water  Controls  •  Improved  Knife  Bar  Arrangement 

Switch  for  Vacuum  Controls. 

send  for  Illustrated  brochure 

listing  features  and  specifications 

WOOD  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 


IT  S  OOOO 


f  'A/  if  Avs'f  v 


For  a  true  test  of  public  reaction  to  a  new  product,  The  daily  circulation  of  the  Indianapolis  Star 

new  package  or  new  promotion,  get  your  answers  and  the  Indianapolis  News  is  patterned  to  fit  this 

from  one  of  the  top  U.S.  proving  grounds — the  45-coxmty  marketplace  like  a  glove.  It’s  the  only 

45-county  Indianapolis  trading  area.  single  package  media-buy  that  can  take  your  pro- 

This  $4.7  billion  Central  Indiana  market  is  a  motions  into  51.6%  of  all  homes — the  only  one 

typical  cross-section  of  the  national  market  .  .  .  that  can  give  them  such  instant  selling  action!  To 

it  fulfills  every  specific  requirement  for  test  mar-  get  all  the  facts — ask  our  representatives  for  the 

ket  qualification.  new  Indianapolis  market  "Facts”  book. 

You're  Indiana,  with 

The  Indianapolis  Star  •  the  Indianapolis  news 

(MORNING  &  SUNDAY)  (EVENING) 


Kelly-Smith  Company  •  National  Repreaentativea 


EDITOR  &  PUBUSHER  CALENDAR 


Herb  Shriner  is  like  a  big 
old  country  moth  which 
keeps  floating  in  and  out  of 
the  national  spotlight, 
singed  sometimes  but  al¬ 
ways  ready  for  another  go 
at  the  flame. 

AN 

ENTERTAINING 

LEAD 

A  good  lead . . .  and  a  good  locally-written 
story.  The  Providence  Journal-Bulletin’s 
coverage  of  the  entertainment  world  puts 
strong  emphasis  on  personal  interviews  by 
members  of  our  own  staff.  The  same  exact¬ 
ing  standards  of  professional  competence, 
thorough  research  and  careful  writing  go 
into  this  field  as  into  everything  we  print. 
Another  facet  of  the  task  we  have  set  our¬ 
selves  . . .  bringing  the  news  to  New  England 
. . .  with  character  . . .  competence  . . .  color. 

THE  PROVIDENCE 

JOURNAL- 

BULLETIN 


OCTOBER 

18- 20 — Ohio  Nowspaperwomen't  Association.  Hotel  Secor,  Toledo. 

19 -  ^Tennessee  AP  News  Executives  Council,  Albert  Pick  Motel,  Nathvili,,] 

20- 22 — Inland  Daily  Press  Assodation.  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago. 

20- 22 — New  York  State  AP  Association,  Syracuse,  N.Y.  i 

21 —  Illinois  Associated  Press  Publishers,  annual  dinner,  Drake  Hotel,  Cki. 
cago. 

21- Nov.  I — ^American  Press  Institute,  Advertising  Executives  Seminar  (for 
newspapers  under  75,000  circulation),  Columbia  University,  New  Yod 

23- 24— Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations,  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago. 

24- 26— National  Editorial  Association,  Claridge  Hotel,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

24- 26 — B.  C.  Weekly  Newspapers  Association,  Vancouver,  B.  C. 

25- 26— University  of  Idaho  Newspaper  Editors'  Conference,  Moscow,  Idaho. 

26-  Indiana  AP  Managing  Editors,  Bloomington. 

27- 29 — PNPA  Classified  Clinic,  Treadway  Inn,  Lebanon,  Pa. 

27- 30 — Institute  of  Newspaper  Controllers  &  Finance  Officers,  Shorahae 
Hotel,  Washington,  D.C. 

28- 29 — New  England  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association,  Parke  e 

House,  Boston.  \ 

29- 30 — Iowa  AP  Managing  Editors  Association,  Des  Moines. 

3 1 -Nov.  2 — Pacific  Northwest  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Associatioa, 
j  Winema  Motor  Hotel,  Klamath  Falls,  Oregon. 

NOVEMBER 

6- 9 — Sigma  Delta  Chi  national  convention.  Triangle  Hotel,  Norfolk,  Va. 

'  6-9 — Copley  Newspapers  Seminar  for  Classified  Advertising  Executivai, 
Borrego  Springs,  Calif. 

7- 8 — Freedom  of  Information  Conference,  University  of  Missouri,  School  of 

Journalism,  Columbia,  Mo. 

8- 9 — Arkansas  Press  Association  Mechanical  Conference,  Majestic  Hotal, 

Hot  Springs. 

8- 9 — Arkansas  Associated  Press  Association,  Holiday  Inn,  Pine  Bluff. 

9 —  United  Press  International  Indiana  Newspaper  Editors,  Marott  Hotil, 
Indianapolis. 

9- 10 — South  Carolina  AP  News  Council,  Greenwood. 

11- 13 — International  Labor  Press  Association,  Park-Sheraton,  N.Y.C. 

12- 16 — Associated  Press  Managing  Editors  Association.  Americana  HotsI, 
Miami  Beach,  Fla. 

16 — Rorida  Associated  Press  Association,  Americana  Hotel,  Miami  Beach. 

16- 22 — Inter  American  Press  Association,  Americana  Hotel,  Bal  Harbour, 
Ra. 

*  17— Wisconsin  UPl  Newspaper  Editors,  Lorraine  Hotel,  Madison.  . 

i  17-20 — Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  Boca  Raton  Hotel  and 
I  Club,  Boca  Raton,  Fla. 

20-30-Dec.  I — Rocky  Mountain  Nevirspaper  Mechanical  Conference.  Hold  i 
Hilton,  Denver,  Colo.  | 

22- 23 — ^Wisconsin  AP  newspaper,  radio  and  TV  members,  jointly.  Rad 
Carpet  Inn,  Milwaukee. 

24-25 — Kansas-Missouri  AP  Publishers  and  Editors,  Muehlebach  Hotel,  . 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

DECEMBER 

2- 13— American  Press  Institute  City  Editors  seminar,  Columbia  University,  ) 

New  York.  I 

7 — North  Carolina  AP  News  Council,  Burlington,  N.C. 

JANUARY— 1964 

3 —  Virginia  Association  Press  newspaper  members.  Rotunda  Club,  Rich¬ 
mond. 

6 — North  Carolina  AP  Broadcasters  Association,  High  Point,  N.C. 

6-17 — American  Press  Institute  Circulation  Managers  seminar,  Columbia 
University,  New  York. 

12-15 — Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association,  Edgewater  Beach 
Hotel,  Chicago. 

17- 19 — New  Mexico  Press  Association.  Alvarado  Hotel,  Las  Cruces. 
New  Mexico. 

20-31 — American  Press  Institute  Management  and  Costs  seminar  (for 
newspapers  over  75,000  circulation),  Columbia  University,  New  York 

FEBRUARY 

10- 21 — American  Press  Institute  Sports  Editors  seminar,  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity,  New  York. 

16-17 — Midwest  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association.  Hotel 
Monteleone,  New  Orleans,  La. 

24-March  6 — American  Press  Institute  Advertising  Executives  seminar  (for 
newspapers  under  75,000  circulation),  Columbia  University,  New  York. 
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Sell  the  Lively  Moderns 
Who  Keep  News-Posted! 


It’s  the  young  at  heart  who  want  to  live  well  and  aren’t  afraid  to 
spend.  In  booming  Baltimore  it’s  the  lively  moderns  who  have 
the  urge  to  buy  —  who  find  in  the  lively  News-Post  the  kind  of 
newspaper  they  want  in  their  homes.  The  News-Post  delivers  . . . 


Looking  for  more  in  Baltimore? 


more  circulation  than  any  other  newspaper 
:4c  more  concentrated  circulation 
9|c  more  unduplicated  circulation 
3|c  more  households  with  three  or  more  persons 
^  more  families  with  children 

5|e  more  women  readers  and  more  women  under  45 
^  more  men  readers  and  more  men  under  45 

Get  more  out  of  Baltimore  with  the 


lews-Post 
and  Sunday  American 


Starcii  Study  Represented  Nationally  by  Hearst  Advertising  Service  Inc. 


THE  HEARST  NEWSPAPERS 


Albiiy  Tinet-Uiiiifl 
Albaty  KiiickarbtckM’  Ntws 
MtiMrt  Naws-Pist  aid  Siiday  /UMricai 
Bistii  Rmrd  Aniricai  aid  Snday  Advirtisir 


Las  Aiffiit  Hirald-Eumiier 
Niw  Yark  Jannal-Aaicricaa 
Niw  Yirk  M^r 
Su  Aitiaii  Light 
Sii  Fmcisci  Eiaaiiif 


Sai  FranciiM  Ntws  CaH  BiUtia 
SaaMt  Past-litillfgMcar 
Pictirial  SMday  llagaiiM  fime 
Pick— Tha  Caaie  Waahiy 


★  ★  ★ 


one  of  a  series 


GROWTH 


In  the  twenty  year  period  from  1940 
through  1960,  newspaper  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  linage  showed  an  increase  of 
180%.  During  the  same  period  retail 
display  grew  116%  and  national  grew 
83%. 

If  you  are  looking  for  a  “growth  in¬ 
dustry"  within  your  own  business,  clas¬ 
sified  is  a  good  place  to  invest  your  time 
and  effort.  It  is  capable  of  earning  an 
average  rate  per  line  second  only  to 
national.  Production  costs  per  page  can 
be  the  lowest  in  your  paper  because  you 
don’t  reset  the  whole  page  every  day. 
No  other  media  can  offer  the  public 
anything  comparable  to  newspaper 
classified. 

In  many  cities,  classified  produces  up 
to  40%  of  total  advertising  revenue.  On  a 
national  average  it  produces  22%  of  total 
advertising  revenue,  and  it  is  still  grow¬ 
ing,  and  at  a  faster  pace  than  any  other 
newspaper  ad  category. 


tf  you  art  uot  how  using  the  MacDonald 
CUttified  Striice  or  the  MacDonald 
Space  Builder  classified  display  sertice, 
we  will  he  happy  to  send  you  a  sample 
copy  without  oUigation.  Address  your 
letter  or  card  to: 


I 


HARRISON  C.  MacDONALD  &  SONS  INC. 
E  O.  BOX  225  /  LAFAYETTE  INDIANA 


★  ★  ★ 


(^ru/in  ^ 


a 


umn 


Today's  Text:  “Lei  me  make  ihe  ne^vspapers  and  I  eare  mg 
what  is  preached  in  the  pulpit  or  what  is  enacted  in  CoiiKrest.”.. 
Wendell  Phillips. 


Real  reporters  are  a  different  breed  of  men  from  the  devil- 
may-care  cutups  depicted  by  Hollywood,  of  course.  Here’s 
how  Saul  Pett,  a  famous  Associated  Press  foreign  corre>ponde!Jt 
and  home  reporter,  describes  the  “inner  newsman:” 


What  is  the  terror  of  the  typewriter,  the  chemistry  of  the  writisg  I 
I  pain?  Why  is  it  that  yesterday’s  triumph  is  no  help  for  tomorrow’s  L 
j  story?  Why  is  it  that  ^  or  30  years  of  experience  provides  no  pro-  5 
tective  armor  for  the  next  battle  of  the  typewriter? 

This  is  part  of  the  white  terror  of  the  big  competitive  story,  the 
searing  quality  of  working  on  it,  and  the  momentum— the  incredibk  ' 
momentum  of  men  working  far  beyond  their  limits;  of  a  man  with  ; 
a  Pulitzer  Prize  who  has  survived  a  heart  attack  running  a  mile  for 
a  phone  merely  to  contribute  a  few  grafs  to  a  running  story  in  which  - 
he  is  totally  anonymous.  ^ 

There’s  the  aftermath  of  the  big  story — the  reporter  checking  out 
I  of  the  strangely  quiet  hotel  lobby,  which  now  looks  like  a  battleheld  7 
after  an  armistice,  the  wonderment  he  himself  has  about  the  storm 
just  ended,  the  heart  pounding  that  has  just  subsided,  the  quiet  senw  - 
of  relief  combined  with  regret  at  leaving  a  place  where  he  has  just 
left  a  little  of  himself. 

The  man  at  the  typewriter  is  all  alone,  hearing  nothing,  seeing  nothing, 
oblivious  to  the  phone,  the  chatter  of  conversation,  heeding  nothing  but  ~ 
the  inner  torment,  a  voice  asking  itself  in  the  darkness:  what  is  it  = 
I’m  trying  to  say  and  how  do  1  say  it  and  why  have  they  speeded  up 
the  clock  on  the  wall? 

I  The  newsman,  having  pried,  spied,  died,  threatened,  cajoled,  begged, 
thundered,  cooed  and  screamed  to  get  his  material,  now  finds  himself 
I  only  at  base  camp.  The  long  climb  is  still  ahead  of  him,  up  over  the 
I  jagged  keys  of  his  typewriter. 

—Heady  Heads:  “Being  on  Edge  You  Get  Sharps— Up  to  i  k 
Point’’ — Miami  Herald  i  “Zip  Is  Zooming  Zuccess,  Zays  Post  ~ 
Office’’ — Minneapolis  Star^  “Turkish  Baths  Pick  Up  Steam  With 
Health  Angle’’— Chicago’s  American’,  “Grave  of  Hitler’s  (iestapo  I 
Chief  Isn’t,  Bones  Say’’ — El  Paso  Herald-Post  i  “Pool  Champ  Will 
Cue  U  In’’ — Minnesota  Daily  (University  of  Minnesota)  ;  “Shania-  I 
teur  Tennis  Code’’— ,\eir  York  Mirror’,  “Bar-Barry-ians  Minns 
Champion’’ — Pensacola  (Fla.)  News  (about  stop-Goldwater  Re¬ 
publicans) ;  “Even  Hell  Is  Cooler:  Hell,  Calif.,  That  Is!  A  Low 
106  To  (iur  108;  35  Stricken”— Los  Angeles  Herald-Examiner’, 
“Kennedy  In  Fix  On  Birth  Control’’— Indianapolis  News. 


j  — Managing  Editor  Harry  J.  Reed,  Pontiac  (Mich.)  Press,  reports 

I  that  his  telegraph  editor.  Bill  Monahan,  was  up  to  his  ears  in  copy 
at  deadline  when  his  phone  rang.  “You  the  wire  editor?”  asked  a  man. 
Monahan  vowed  he  was.  “I  want  to  complain  about  the  wire  you  tk 
your  newspaper  bundles  with.”  .  .  .  Frank  W.  Lovering,  Medford, 

'  Mass.,  who  describes  himself  as  “a  former  managing  editor  of  the  old 
I  Boston  Journal  in  the  days  when  such-like  English  wasn’t  even  a-bom- 
ing,”  sends  in  a  line  from  a  firm’s  recipe  for  preparing  salted  nuts 
1  as  a  prayer  lor  the  proofreader:  “Roasted  in  Vegetable  Oil,  Salt  Added. 
Butykated  Hydroxyanisole,  Butylated  Hydroxytoluene,  Propyl  Callate, 
Citric  Acid  and  Proppylene  Glycol  Added  as  Preservative.”  And  George 
Hill,  Seattle,  sends  these  wondrous  words:  barracoon  (a  slave  pen), 
caitiff  (a  wicked  wretch),  camisade  (a  night  attack).  .  .  .  Charley  k 
Morey,  sports  editor  of  the  radio-tv  department  of  the  Associated  Press,  " 
on  the  day  before  the  World  Series  began,  made  the  astounding 
prediction  that  the  Dodgers  would  take  four  straight  games.  He  even  i 
named  the  winning  pitchers  for  each  game.  S 

!  Quotable  Quotes 

“Very  little  public  recognition  is  given  to  the  newsman  whose  name 
never  appears  in  print  and  who  seldom  writes  a  line  of  copy.  He’s  an 
editor  or  copy-reading  rim  man  who  uses  his  pencil  to  cut  out  that  which 
is  dull,  redundant  or  unimportant.  He’s  the  guy  who  can  cut  the  copy 
in  half  when  the  writer  “just  can’t  find  a  place  to  cut  a  word.” — Andy 
Anderson,  Fort  Worth  Press. 

“After  participating  in  and  watching  the  traffic  in  the  editorial  office 
of  a  daily  newspaper,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  we  have  more 
“characters”  to  the  square  inch  than  any  other  comparable  business.” 

— Dick  Anderson,  Evansville  (Ind.)  Press. 

“When  strangers  ask  what  I  do  for  a  living,  I  feel  helpless  to  explain. 
How  could  anything  be  outside  my  scope  when  I  don’t  have  any  scope  at 
all?  I  tell  people  I’m  a  memory  expert,  or  that  I’m  not  quite  sure  what 
I  do.  I  just  sit  here  and  play  this  oT  typewriter.” — Robert  Johnson, 
Memphis  Press-Scimitar. 
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speaking  of  Regional  Editions... 


what’s  the  best 
magazine  buy 

n  Birmingham? 


METRO*  C.P.M.  METRO 
COVERAGE  AREA  (4-color  page) 


ZONE 


MAGAZINE 


THE  BIRMINGHAM  NEWS  MAGAZINE 
WAS  BORN  REGIONALI 


Home-edited  and  distributed  by  a  great  metropolitan  newspaper,  the 
Birmingham  News  Magazine  serves  a  natural  regional  market.  It  can  be 
bought  singly  or  in  any  combination  with  53  other  home-edited  magazines 
which  blanket  41  major  markets. 


LOOK 

1,  38  and  6 
(minimum 

500,000  circ.) 

10.4% 

$230.03 

LIFE 

12.  6  and  16 
(minimum 
3-markets) 

6.1% 

$354.52 

Deaders  , 

Digest 

EDITION  NO.  4 

18.9% 

$213.71 

Th*  Smtmnimii  grrulwf 

STATE  OF 

ALABAMA 

7.5% 

$100.26 

IMcCallS  Effective  Oct.  ’63 

12.1% 

$86.40 

(Slu  Siximn^ham 
SUNDAY  MAGAZINE 

TOTAL 

CIRCULATION 

'Metro  Area  (SM  1963)  includes 

1 

65.3%  $7.92 

Blount,  Jefferson,  St.  Clair  and  Shelby  Counties. 

editorial 

Death  of  the  Mirror 

The  sudden  death  of  the  Neio  York  Mirror  this  week  is  a  tragedy 
affecting  the  lives  of  many  hundreds  of  employes  not  to  mention 
more  than  800,000  people  who  bought  it  every  day.  Susjjension  of 
the  Mirror  had  been  the  subject  of  many  rumors  in  the  past  but  its 
suddenness  was  nevertheless  a  shock  to  New  Yorkers  and  to  the  news¬ 
paper  community. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  closing  of  this  newspajier  will  be  pointed 
to  by  some  as  further  illustration  of  the  alleged  ill-health  of  the  news¬ 
paper  business.  It  is  an  image  based  on  myth  but  is  nevertheless 
damaging  to  all  of  those  1700-odd  newspapers  that  comprise  the  daily 
newspaper  business  in  this  country.  With  very  few  exceptions  it  is 
a  healthy,  successful,  prosperous  business  but  that  fact  is  little  known 
by  outsiders. 

The  Mirror  is  a  milestone  in  the  period  of  transition  that  metro¬ 
politan  newspapers  have  been  going  through  for  almost  20  years. 
That  transition  has  been  directly  related  to  the  changes  in  population 
and  retailing,  marked  by  vast  suburban  areas  and  shopping  centers, 
that  now  surround  every  large  city.  Shifting  reader  loyalties  and  re¬ 
tail  advertising  budgets  have  been  part  of  it. 

New  York  City  is  said  to  be  reduced  now  to  six  daily  newspapers. 
But  the  vast  complex  that  is  New  York  where  jieople  travel  miles  from 
home  to  work  is  an  area  of  an  additional  31  solid,  substantial  and 
profitable  daily  newspapers  which  compete  for  readers  and  adver¬ 
tising  dollars  with  those  six  so-called  “down  town”  newspapers. 

The  Mirror  has  been  another  victim  of  economics — not  just  news¬ 
paper  economics  but  those  affecting  the  lives  of  everyone  in  the 
shifting  mass  of  15,000,000  people  that  is  the  New  York  City  area. 

Hurray  for  Texas  Judges 

A  LOUD  cheer  for  the  judges  in  Texas  who  have  rejected  the  American 
■^^Bar  Association’s  Canon  35  which  prohibits  photographs  and 
broadcasting  from  any  courtroom  in  session.  The  action  was  taken 
by  the  judicial  section  of  the  State  Bar  of  Texas  which  includes  all 
state  judges. 

In  its  place  the  Texas  group  adopted  its  own  Canon  28  which  per¬ 
mits  photo  coverage  and  radio  or  television  broadcasting  of  court  room 
activities  at  the  discretion  of  the  trial  judge. 

Every  judge  exercises  full  authority  for  order  and  decorum  in  his 
courtroom,  and  that’s  the  way  it  should  be  in  other  states.  It  has  been 
demonstrated  conclusively  in  Colorado,  for  instance — and  it  was  also 
demonstrated  in  a  mock  trial  before  the  ABA — that  courtroom  photo¬ 
graphs  can  be  taken  without  upsetting  a  trial.  There  is  nothing  un¬ 
dignified  about  photography  except  the  actions  of  those  who  don’t 
want  their  puctures  taken. 

Check  It  With  Pressmen 


For  our  sakes.  ii<>  doubt,  this  is  icril.  ^ 
ten :  that  he  that  ploireth  should  plots  it  I 
hope;  and  that  he  that  thresheth  in  hoft  !* 
should  he  partaker  of  his  hope.—41ori».  ' 
ihians,  IX;  10, 
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A  FTER  the  close  of  the  New  York  Mirror,  the  pressmen’s  union  filed 
charge  of  unfair  labor  practice  against  the  publisher  because  the 
comptany  had  failed  to  bargain  with  the  union  on  the  decision  to 
suspsend. 

Almost  at  the  same  time  the  pressmen’s  union  refused  to  print  any 
extra  editions  of  the  Journal-American  on  the  basis  that  the  assign¬ 
ment  to  work  on  a  sp)ecial  edition  is  a  negotiable  issue  and  manage¬ 
ment  had  failed  to  negotiate. 

It  is  understandable  that  a  union  would  be  upset  when  some  of  its 
members  are  thrown  out  of  work.  But  it  seems  a  little  ridiculous  when 
the  same  union  won’t  permit  another  employer  to  hire  men  for  extra 
work. 
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■■THANKS" 


Reldford,  Toronto  (Ont.)  Globe  and  Mail 

THE  WHITE  HOUSE 
STATEMENT  ON 
NATIONAL  NEWSPAPER  WEEK 

To  The  Newspapers  of  America: 

In  these  times  of  great  events  and  de¬ 
cisions,  the  iini>ortance  of  which  influence 
the  entire  world,  newspapers  play  an  in¬ 
creasingly  important  part  in  providing  the 
information  free  people  must  have  to  be 
good  citizens. 

'  Critical  examination  of  the  policies  and 
j  actions  of  our  government  by  its  citizens 
1  is  essential  to  an  open  society.  This  pri¬ 
mary  role  of  the  press  carries  with  it  the 
knowledge  that  with  freedom  comes  re¬ 
sponsibility. 

No  other  nation  in  the  world  enjoys  a 
press  as  responsive  to  the  needs  of  free¬ 
dom  as  the  newspapers  of  our  country. 
Newspapers  in  the  United  States  make  a 
big  difference  in  people’s  lives,  and  have 
throughout  our  histoiy. 

In  observing  National  Newspaper  Week 
we  are  significantly  aware  that  the  vigil¬ 
ance  of  newspapers,  together  with  their 
enormous  capacity  to  inform,  entertain, 
and  provoke  thoughtful  analysis,  is  an 
essential  ingredient  of  the  framework  of 
our  daily  lives. 

We  are  fortunate  to  have  a  press  which 
increasingly  seeks  higher  standards  of  re¬ 
sponsibility  and  service. 

John  Kennedy 
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Short  Takes 

Maris  injured  his  right  low  fence  try¬ 
ing  to  make  a  play.  —  Buffalo  (N.  Y.) 
Courier-Express. 

• 

Podres  had  all  the  runs  he  needed, 
tough  a  home  run  by  Bill  Skowron  and 
Tommy  Davis’  second  triple  of  the  day 
were  to  get  him  two  more.  —  Seattle 
(Wash.)  Times. 

• 

An  assistant  attorney  general  in  Mis¬ 
sissippi  said  he  had  never  beared  of 
anybody  being  prosecuted  under  the  law. 
—  Augusta  (Ga.)  Herald. 

• 

Columbia  educators  are  faking  a  step 
in  the  right  direction.  —  Columbia  (Mo.) 
.Missourian. 

• 

About  30  islands  had  gathered  to  cheer 
Mrs.  Kennedy’s  arrival.  —  Binghamton 
(N.  Y.)  Evenmg  Press. 

letters 

PR  COME-ON 

The  story  about  Warren  W.  Schwed 
(E&P,  Sept.  14)  accomplished  one  thing, 
at  least.  It  revealed  to  me  the  come-on 
used  by  the  PR  people  to  salve  the  guilty 
consciences  of  the  newspapermen  who 
trade  in  their  typewriters  for  a  bigger  pay- 
check  and  a  hearty  “twinkle”  (Does  Mr. 
Schwed  really  twinkle?)  from  their  new¬ 
found  colleagues.  How  warm  and  comfort¬ 
able  it  all  sounds. 

Mr.  Schwed’s  actions  belie  his  chant  of 
love  for  the  newspaper  business.  In  speak¬ 
ing  of  the  need  public  relations  has  for 
men  with  editorial  experience,  he  doesn’t 
admit,  in  so  many  words,  his  basic  recruit¬ 
ing  operation.  But  it’s  there  between  the 
lines:  he  waits  for  the  newspapers  to  train 
the  men,  then  he  picks  them  off  by  promis¬ 
ing  that  they  can,  among  other  things, 
launch  “the  household  words  of  tomor¬ 
row.”  Oy. 

He  wonders,  too,  what  qualified  news¬ 
man  couldn’t  make  the  adjustment  to  com¬ 
municating  his  client’s  philosophy  in  “an 
open,  friendly,  and  frank  manner.”  The 
ones  I  respect  wouldn’t;  they’d  note  in  the 
next  column  that  this  frankness  includes 
“a  dash  of  salesmanship”  and  “a  bit  of  the 
power  of  persuasion.” 

Finally,  Mr.  Schwed  says  a  PR  man’s 
most  important  skill  is  the  ability  to  think. 
Think  how?  Not  analyzing  the  various 
facets  of  the  world  around  us;  that’s  the 
newsman’s  job.  But  figuring  out,  rather, 
how  to  make  somebody  buy  something. 
That’s  not  thinking;  it’s  huckstering. 

But  after  working  for  a  wire  service  and 
for  small  and  large  papers,  and  seeing 
fellow  workers  in  each  office  leave  journal¬ 
ism  for  public  relations,  I  guess  I  can  say 
that  Mr.  Schwed  and  his  friends  do  one 
good  thing.  They  provide  someplace  to  go 
for  those  who,  thinking  little  enough  of 
their  roles  in  the  U.S.  press  that  they  can 
leave  to  help  sell  beer,  soap,  etc.,  probably 
don’t  belong  in  journalism  anyhow. 

James  L.  Yuencer 

Chicago 
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By  Brooks  Atkinson 


By  Hanson W.  Baldwin 


By  Homer  Bigart 


By  Arthur  Daley 


By  Arthur  Krock 


By  Anthony  Lewis 
By  James  Reston 
By  C.  L.  Sulzberger 


Let  these  award-winning  bylines  win 
more  readers  for  you.  All  are  New 
York  Times  Pulitzer  award-winners. 
Their  stories  appear  in  over  70  leading 
newspapers  around  the  world-every  one 


a  client  of  The  New  York  Times  News 
Service.  These  byliners  (and  all  The 
Times  staff)  mean  greater  editorial 
strength  and  more  reporting  depth  to 
every  subscriber.  They  can  to  you,  too. 
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News  and  J-A  Share  Feature 
Fortune  Left  by  N.Y.  Mirror 


Hearst  Corp.  Sells  Off  Some  Assets 
Of  A.M.  Tabloid  and  Helps  P.M.  Paper 


The  New  York  Mirror  died 
Oct.  16  in  its  40th  year,  making 
two  other  newspapers  the  heirs 
to  its  popular  features. 

To  its  blood  relative,  the  New 
York  Journal- American,  and  to 
its  arch  rival,  the  New  York 
News,  the  sudden-death  blow 
dealt  by  the  Hearst  Corporation 
to  the  Mirror  was  like  a  shot  of 
penicillin  to  cure  their  circula¬ 
tion  virus. 

News  Syndicate  Company 
Inc.,  publisher  of  the  daily  and 
Sunday  News,  members  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune  family,  re¬ 
ceived  the  name,  goodwill,  cir¬ 
culation  lists,  certain  feature 
rights  and  the  library  of  the 
Mirror. 

The  Journal-American,  pub¬ 
lishing  in  the  evening  and  on 
Sunday,  picked  up  an  assort¬ 
ment  of  features  from  the  Mir¬ 
ror’s  package,  but  the  Sunday 
Mirror  Magazine  went  into  the 
hellbox.  Only  a  month  ago,  the 
J-A  had  created  a  Sunday 
gravure  magazine  to  replace 
the  American  Weekly.  The 
Mirror  magazine  was  produced 
by  King  Features  Syndicate. 

Thus,  in  the  transaction,  the 
tabloid  News  got  A1  Capp’s  “Li’l 
Abner”,  among  other  stellar  fea¬ 
tures,  and  the  J-A  added  Walter 
Winchell,  Drew  Pearson,  Milt 
CanifTs  “Steve  Canyon”  and  a 
dozen  other  items  that  might  be 
stimulants  to  their  sagging  sales 
lines. 

In  Kumor  Mill 

For  13  years,  9  months  and 
12  days — ever  since  Scripps- 
Howard  bought  the  New  York 
Sun  and  put  it  together  with  the 
World-Telegram  on  Jan.  3,  1950 
— rumors  had  killed  off  one  or 
more  of  Manhattan’s  big  dailies 
with  regularity. 

At  a  few  minutes  after  5  p.m. 
on  Tuesday,  Oct.  16,  one  rumor 
that  hadn’t  been  heard  for 
awhile  turned  into  fact.  All 
along,  the  talk  had  been  that  the 
Mirror  and  the  Joumal-Ameri- 
^n  would  be  consolidated,  giv¬ 
ing  the  J-A  an  all-day  operation 
and  a  whale  of  a  Sunday  pack¬ 
age.  The  Mirror  was  tabloid 


and  the  J-A  was  standard  for¬ 
mat  but  it  had  been  demon¬ 
strated  once  during  last  win¬ 
ter’s  labor  troubles  that  they 
could  be  produced  in  a  single 
plant. 

After  the  Mirror  was  sus¬ 
pended  with  its  final  edition, 
printed  just  before  5  a.m.  Oct. 
16  in  the  East  45th  Street  plant, 
the  Journal-American,  which  is 
published  in  the  South  Street 
waterfront  plant,  made  a  move 
to  go  “all-day”  with  a  Starlight 
and  a  Sunlight  edition  schedule. 
But  the  unions  quickly  put  a 
crimp  into  these  plans  by  their 
insistence  that  hiring  of  Mirror 
crews  be  negotiated.  The  plan 
was  abandoned. 

Name  Is  Dropped 

In  small  type  (still  Old  Eng¬ 
lish),  the  logotype  of  Charles 
A.  Dana’s  Sun  remains  in  the 
masthead  of  the  World-Tele¬ 
gram.  The  Mirror  name  is  be¬ 
ing  interred  in  the  News’  trophy 
cabinet. 

What  appeared  to  be  inter¬ 
minable  sessions  of  the  Demo¬ 
crats’  presidential  nominating 
convention  were  under  way  in 
old  Madison  Square  Garden  in 
1924  when  William  Randolph 
Hearst  commanded  that  the 
Mirror  be  created  to  do  battle 
against  the  five-year-old  News, 
which  had  been  established  by 
two  men  from  Chicago,  Capt. 
Joseph  M.  Patterson  and  Col. 
Robert  R.  McCormick. 

Down  through  the  years,  the 
News  ran  far  ahead  of  the 
perky  Hearstian.  At  times  the 
Chief  became  discouraged  and 
disgusted  with  the  enterprise 
but  he  kept  it  under  his  personal 
domain.  At  the  end  it  was  still 
the  property  of  the  parent 
Hearst  Corporation  and  was  not 
lumped  in  the  Hearst  Consoli¬ 
dated  Publications  portfolio 
which  was  most  recently  de¬ 
pleted  by  the  demise  of  the  illus¬ 
trious  supplement,  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Weekly. 

It  is  now  considered  likely 
that  the  News  could  capture 
enough  of  the  Mirror’s  800,000- 


odd  daily  sales  to  climb  back 
above  the  2  million  mark.  Sun¬ 
day  gains  also  were  looked  for, 
since  only  the  News  appeared 
to  be  the  logical  repository  for 
the  tabloid  readers.  A  study 
made  by  the  News  and  another 
by  an  independent  research  firm 
indicated  lately  that  between 
50  and  70%  of  the  Mirror  buy¬ 
ers  also  bought  or  read  the 
News. 

Both  of  the  morning  tabs 
held  to  the  5c  price  when  the 
Times  and  the  Herald  Tribune 
jumped  to  10c  with  the  resump¬ 
tion  of  publication  last  April 
after  the  114-day  shutdown.  The 
evening  papers  went  to  a  dime 
six  years  ago  and  recovered  very 
slightly  from  the  circulation 
losses  when  they  were  hit  again 
by  the  after-effects  of  the  strike. 

Just  why  Oct.  16  (in  National 
Newspaper  Week)  was  chosen 
as  the  timing  for  the  death  of 
the  Mirror  no  one  in  the  know 
would  say.  It  came  also  at  a 
time  when  the  publishers’  state¬ 
ments  on  April-September  fig¬ 
ures  were  due  to  be  reported. 

The  circulation  manager  of 
one  paper  told  E&P  the  whole 
picture  “looked  awful”  with  an 
aggregate  loss  of  at  least  500,- 
000  daily,  which  would  be  about 
10%  off  the  pre-strike  total. 

However,  a  few  days  before 
the  fatal  event,  William  M. 
Thomson,  business  manager  of 
the  Mirror,  said  his  paper  would 
show  the  smallest  loss  of  any. 

The  Sept.  30  averages  filed 
with  ABC  showed:  834,743  daily 
(down  84,321  from  a  year  ago) 
and  1,050,215  Sunday  (down 
102,643).  Nevertheless  the  pa¬ 
per  was  reported  to  be  losing 
$2,500,000  this  year. 

At  Hearst  headquarters,  it 
was  said:  “Every  possible  way 
of  salvaging  the  Mirror  was 
considered,  including  raising  the 
circulation  price.  'The  advertis¬ 
ing  prospects  for  the  balance  of 
1963  were  not  good.” 

Negotiated  for  Weeks 

Negotiations  for  the  sale  of 
the  Mirror’s  assets  consumed  a 
few  weeks  and  were  held  in 
various  places,  E&P  was  in¬ 
formed. 

The  formal  statement  by 
Richard  E.  Berlin,  president  of 


the  Hearst  Corporation,  and 
G.  O.  Markuson,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  Hearst  Newspapers, 
was: 

“The  circumstances  which 
forced  the  Hearst  Corporation 
reluctantly  to  take  this  step  are 
the  same  that  have  necessitated 
the  discontinuance  of  so  many 
other  good  newspapers  all  over 
the  country. 

“Costs  have  risen  far  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  revenues  and  have  cre¬ 
ated  substantial  deficits  over  an 
extended  period  of  time.  The 
recent  prolonged  newspaper 
strike  aggravated  the  already 
serious  problems  of  the  Mirror.” 

The  News  Regrets 

F.  M.  Flynn,  president  and 
publisher  of  the  News,  said: 

“The  News  regrets  that  the 
New  York  Mirror  has  decided 
to  discontinue  publication.  How¬ 
ever,  knowing  the  heavy  adverse 
economic  pressures  confronting 
all  New  York  newspapers,  we 
can  understand  the  reasons  for 
the  decision. 

“The  prolonged  blackout  of 
New  York  newspapers  this  past 
winter  adversely  affected  all  of 
them.  Since  resumption  of  pub¬ 
lication,  former  circulations 
have  not  been  regained  and  ad¬ 
vertising  in  all  papers  combined 
is  running  behind  last  year’s.” 

The  word  that  something  was 
going  to  happen  to  the  Mirror 
got  around  late  Tuesday  after¬ 
noon.  In  one  instance,  guests 
arriving  at  an  open-house  in  the 
new  offices  of  Newspaper  Enter¬ 
prise  Association  (a  Scripps- 
Howard  subsidiary)  not  far 
from  the  Mirror  Building  found 
the  air  charged  with  reports  of 
impending  disaster  in  the  jour¬ 
nalistic  field. 

Abbie  Wallace,  circulation 
manager  of  the  World-Tele¬ 
gram,  made  a  phone  call  to  the 
New  York  Times  and  confirmed 
the  news  that  the  Mirror  was 
in  its  death  throes.  Mark  Fer- 
ree,  general  manager  of  the 
Scripps  -  Howard  Newspapers; 
Lee  B.  Wood,  publisher  of  the 
World-Telegram;  and  several 
other  S-H  executives  went  into 
conference  then  and  there. 

The  news  had  leaked  into 
NEA  offices  early  in  the  day 
when  inquiries  were  made  by  a 
printer  concerning  the  switch¬ 
ing  of  certain  comics  in  upcom¬ 
ing  Sunday  sections. 

Back  in  the  Mirror  editorial 
room,  at  6:28  p.m.,  Wilfred 
Alexander,  a  rewrite  man  who 
heads  the  Newspaper  Guild  of 
New  York,  flick^  ashes  off  his 
{Continued  on  page  13) 
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Short,  Quick,  Snappy: 
Mirror  Here  39  Years 


“Short,  quick  and  make  it 
snappy!” 

With  that  philosophy  of  jour¬ 
nalism,  the  Daily  Mirror  came 
upon  the  New  York  scene  June 
24,  1924  —  the  day,  incidentally, 
when  the  long-winded  Demo¬ 
cratic  National  Convention  (“24 
votes  for  Underwood”)  opened 
in  Madison  Square  Garden. 

The  Daily  Mirror’s  announced 
program  was  90  percent  enter¬ 
tainment,  10  percent  informa¬ 
tion  —  and  “the  information 
without  boring  you.” 

Down  in  the  pressroom  of  the 
auxiliary  Hearst  (New  York 
American)  plant  at  55  Frank¬ 
fort  Street,  under  the  Brooklyn 
Bridge,  young  William  Randolph 
Hearst  Jr.,  17,  worked  a  44- 
hour  week  as  a  flyboy  on  the 
Mirror  presses  for  $20  a  week. 

‘Whirlwind’  Howey 

In  those  days,  E&P  reported 
the  arrival  of  Walter  “Whirl¬ 
wind”  Howey  from  the  Boston 
American  to  edit  the  new  tab¬ 
loid,  with  John  R.  Hastings,  the 
lanky  firebrand  of  the  New  York 
Journal,  at  his  elbows. 

“There  was  no  evidence,” 
E&P  said,  “that  Walter  Howey 
strained  in  any  way  to  get  the 
10  percent  information  quota 
into  the  first  issue.  The  appeal 
was  frankly  to  the  primitive 
cliff-dwellers  of  the  great  city, 
not  in  any  way  slighting  the  in- 


It  would  stress  coverage  of  local 
news,  it  said,  but  the  early  is¬ 
sues  leaned  heavily  on  amuse¬ 
ment  features  and  advertising. 

In  its  39  years,  the  Mirror 
never  won  a  Pulitzer  Prize  but 
it  broke  open  the  famous  Hall- 
Mills  murder  mystery  and 
brought  numerous  criminals  to 
book  with  the  help  of  Walter 
Winchell  and  the  FBI.  Win- 
chell’s  column  moved  into  the 
Mirror  from  Bernarr  Macfad- 
den’s  Graphic  in  1929.  Emile 
Gauvreau,  the  flamboyant  editor 
of  the  Graphic,  succeeded  Wal¬ 
ter  Howey  as  editor  of  the  Mir¬ 
ror. 

In  1928,  W.  R.  Hearst  sold  the 
Mirror  to  Alexander  P.  Moore, 
a  Pittsburgh  publisher  and  dip¬ 
lomat.  Two  years  later,  when 
Mr.  Moore  died,  Hearst  bought 
the  Mirror  back  and  in  1934 
he  put  it  in  charge  of  Arthur 
Brisbane. 

Even  with  600,000  circulation, 
Mr.  Hearst  once  wired  to  Bris¬ 
bane:  “Dear  Arthur,  you  are 
getting  out  the  worst  newspa¬ 
per  in  the  U.  S.” 

The  tone  of  the  tabloid  was 
changed  after  Charles  B.  Mc¬ 
Cabe,  a  former  AP  staffer,  be¬ 
came  its  publisher  in  1935.  His 
youth  promotions  were  widely 
acclaimed  by  city  officials. 

Neville  36  Years  Willi  Mirror 

Mr.  McCabe,  who  came  to  the 


THE  NIGHT  THE  MIRROR  STARTED— This  picture,  from  the  files  of  % 
E&P,  shows  William  Randolph  Hearst  Jr.  sitting  with  pressmen  in  the  oM 
downtown  plant  of  the  New  York  Mirror  the  night  its  first  edition  res, 
Tuesday,  June  24,  1924.  Young  Bill,  who  is  now  editor-in-chief  of  Hearst 
Newspapers,  worked  as  a  flyboy  and  his  younger  brother,  the  late  John 
Randolph  Hearst,  used  to  "collect"  him  each  night  in  a  limousine.  The 
original  caption  noted  that  Bill  got  $20  a  week — "sufficient  to  buy  him 
a  silk  shirt  for  a  debutante  party  at  the  Riti." 


terests  of  the  gentle  sex.” 

The  first  number  featured  a 
picture  of  Champion  Jack 
Dempsey  lifting  the  weights  “in 
the  person  of  a  gay  little  Broad¬ 
way  flapper  loidy.”  Another  big 
picture  showed  the  expanse  of 
nudity  allowable  on  the  beach. 

Arthur  Brisbane  was  said  to 
be  the  big  force  behind  the  new 
tabloid  which  bowed  with  about 
40%  advertising  in  32  pages. 
The  Mirror  was  just  five  years 
behind  the  Daily  News,  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  Chicago  Tribune. 

Barclay  H.  Warburton  Jr., 
26,  of  the  Philadelphia  Public 
Ledger  was  president  of  the 
Public  Press  Corporation,  pub¬ 
lishers.  E.  M.  Alexander  was 
the  publisher.  He  came  out  of 
the  New  York  Evening  Journal 
business  office. 

Also  in  the  executive  lineup 
was  George  d’Utassy,  who  had 
helped  to  set  up  the  News  in 
June,  1919. 

.41f>o  the  Bulletin 

On  the  same  day  the  Mirror 
came  out,  the  New  York  Bulle¬ 
tin  made  its  bow  under  the  guid¬ 
ance  of  Frederick  W.  Enwright. 
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Mirror  from  the  Scripps-Howard 
Rocky  Mountain  News  in  Den¬ 
ver  brought  Glenn  Neville  to 
the  Mirror  to  be  editorial  writer 
in  1936.  The  News  and  the 
Mirror  were  the  only  papers  on 
which  Mr.  Neville  has  been  em¬ 
ployed  in  36  years  of  journal¬ 
ism.  He  became  executive  editor 
of  the  Mirror  and  then  editor, 
when  Jack  Lait  died. 

In  recent  years  the  Mirror’s 
editorials  were  written  by  the 
late  George  Sokolsky,  the  King 
Features  columnist.  He  died  last 
winter. 

Mr.  Neville  said  he  expected 
to  remain  in  the  Hearst  organi¬ 
zation  since  he  has  a  continuing 
employment  contract. 

Parker  To  Journal-American 

Dan  Parker,  who  is  moving 
to  the  Journal- American,  is  best 
knowm  for  his  crusades  against 
the  evils  of  professional  boxing. 
He  began  his  career  in  1893  as 
a  reporter  for  the  Waterbury 
(Conn.)  American,  and  reluc¬ 
tantly  turned  to  sports  writing. 
He  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  late  Gene  Fowler,  then 
sports  editor  of  the  Mirror,  and 


came  to  work  on  the  sports  staff 
in  1924,  using  the  pseudonym  of 
Jack  Conway. 

The  Mirror  developed  a  wide 
acceptance  of  its  sports  cover¬ 
age,  particularly  in  horse  rac¬ 
ing.  Many  a  “player”  regarded 
Fred  Keats  as  the  most  capable 
handicapper  in  the  business  and 
felt  that  a  nickel  spent  for  the 
Mirror  guaranteed  higher  re¬ 
turns,  for  less  effort,  than  a 
half-dollar  for  a  copy  of  the 
Morning  Telegraph. 

One  of  the  first  big  splash 
promotions  after  the  Mirror 
died  invited  its  readers  to  seek 
new  advice  on  racing.  The  News 
pushed  the  Mirror’s  successful 
Post  Position  game  and  the 
Post  added  to  its  track  cover¬ 
age.  Meanwhile,  the  Herald 
Tribune  had  taken  on  a  new 
man.  Jack  Mann,  to  be  its 
authoritative  voice  from  Aque¬ 
duct  and  other  major  tracks 
w’here  the  Greentree  Stable, 
owTied  by  publisher  John  Hay 
Whitney  and  his  sister,  have 
some  of  this  year’s  outstanding 
runners. 

Industry  experts  who  tried  to 
diagnose  the  Mirror’s  fatal  ail¬ 


ment  turned  to  its  advertising 
linage  figures.  Although  it  had 
been  a  high-circulation  paper— 
for  years  the  second  highest  in 
the  country  in  the  morning  field 
— it  never  attracted  much  na¬ 
tional  volume  and  its  retail  lin¬ 
age  came  mostly  from  the  stores 
appealing  to  young  and  middle- 
income  families. 

In  1962  its  total  volume  was 
13  million  lines  and  it  was  run¬ 
ning  behind  this  rate  for  1963.  t 
Only  1.4  million  lines  last  year  " 
w’ere  in  the  general  classifica¬ 
tion. 

But  the  Mirror  had  a  strong 
position  in  used  car,  night  club, 
and  real  estate  accounts. 

On  the  circulation  side,  there  t 
has  always  been  a  belief  among 
New  York’s  circulators  that  a 
mixed-coin  price,  such  as  7c  or 
8c,  would  be  unpopular  with  the 
buying  public  since  it  would  en¬ 
tail  queuing  up  at  paper  stands 
or  result  in  penny  change.  Be¬ 
sides,  there  has  been  a  deter¬ 
mined  effort  by  newspaper  cir¬ 
culators  to  get  pilfer-proof  coin 
boxes  installed  in  public  trans¬ 
portation  centers. 
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Suburban  N.Y.  Dailies 
Say  Circulation’s  Up 


Current  circulation  for  sub¬ 
urban  New  York  City  dailies  is 
up,  according  to  a  spot  check 
made  this  week  by  E&P. 

Twenty  newspapers  in  a  26- 
raile  radius  of  New  York  City 
I  were  contacted  and  all  reported 
gains  in  average  daily  circula¬ 
tion  over  the  past  six  months. 
The  figures  in  all  cases  were  un¬ 
official,  and  not  yet  subjected  to 
Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 
checks  for  the  period  from  April 
through  September,  1963. 

The  gains  from  April  through 
September  ranged  from  214  for 
the  6,330-circuiation  Tarrytown 
(N.  Y.)  News  to  28,633  for  the 
373,422  -  circulation  Newsday, 
Garden  City,  Long  Island, 

Total  circulation  gains  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  six  months  for  the 
29  dailies  checked  came  to  76,- 
394. 

Newsday,  located  20  miles 
east  of  New  York  City,  regis¬ 
tered  its  gain  over  344,789  ABC 
as  of  September,  1962.  The 
Staten  Island  Advance,  five 
miles  south  of  Manhattan,  re¬ 
ported  a  gain  of  3,052,  going  up 
from  52,799  ABC  in  1962  to 
55,851  this  year. 

Macy  Croup  Cains 

The  10  Westchester-Rockland 
County  Newspapers  reported  a 
total  gain  of  14,643.  Three  lead¬ 
ers  in  this  group  were  the  White 
Plains  Reporter-Dispatch,  Yonk¬ 
ers  Herald-Statesman  and  Ny- 
ack  Rockland-Joumnl-News. 

The  Reporter-Dispatch  jumped 
from  an  ABC  figure  of  32,821 
for  1962  to  35,956  for  1963,  a 
gain  of  3,135. 

The  Herald-Statesman  jumped 
from  43,824  ABC  in  1962  to  47,- 
418  in  1963,  a  gain  of  3,594. 

The  Rockland  -  Journal  -  News 
went  from  19,790  in  1962  to  23,- 
551  in  1963,  a  gain  of  3,761. 

The  seven  other  Macy  group 
dailies  looked  this  way: 

New  Rochelle  Standard-Star 
for  1962,  19,723  ABC.  For  1963, 
20,649.  A  gain  of  926. 

Tarrytown  News  for  1962,  6,- 
116  ABC.  For  1963,  6,330.  A 
gain  of  214. 

Port  Chester  Item  for  1962, 
15,027  ABC.  For  1963,  16,378. 
A  gain  of  351. 

Mount  Vernon  Argus  for  1962, 
18,830  ABC.  For  1963,  20,000. 
A  gain  of  1,170. 

Ossining  Citizen-Register  for 
1962,  7,820  ABC.  For  1963,  8,- 
362.  A  gain  of  642. 

Mamaroneck  Times  for  1962, 
8,749  ABC.  For  1963,  9,207.  A 
gain  of  458. 


Peekskill  Star  for  1962,  10,- 
413  ABC.  For  1963,  10,905.  A 
gain  of  492. 

Up  in  Jersey 

Eight  North-central  New  Jer¬ 
sey  dailies  reported  total  cir¬ 
culation  gains  of  30,066  for  the 
six-month  {leriod.  Top  gainers 
in  this  group  were  the  Record, 
Hackensack,  and  the  Newark 
Star-Ledger. 

The  Record  was  up  from  114,- 
495  ABC  in  1962  to  124,391  in 
1963,  a  gain  of  9,896.  The  Star- 
Ledger  was  up  from  221,403 
ABC  in  1962  to  230,698  in  1963, 
a  gain  of  9,295. 

The  other  six  Jersey  dailies 
looked  like  this: 

Bayonne  Times  for  1962,  14,- 
868  ABC.  For  1963,  16,275.  A 
gain  of  407. 

Union  City  Hudson  Dispatch 
for  1962,  66,199  ABC.  For  1963, 
67,806.  A  gain  of  1,607. 

Elizabeth  Journal  for  1962, 
55,242  ABC.  For  1963,  56,275. 
A  gain  of  1,033. 

Passaic-Clifton  Herald-News 
for  1962,  73,409  ABC.  For  1963, 
76,351.  A  gain  of  2,942. 

Paterson  News  for  1962,  56,- 
344  ABC.  For  1963,  59,868.  A 
gain  of  3,524. 

Perth  Amboy  News  for  1962, 
38,694  ABC.  For  1963,  40,056. 
A  gain  of  1,362. 

Figures  for  the  April-Septem- 
ber  six-month  period  were  not 
yet  available  from  the  following 
dailies  contacted  when  the  sur¬ 
vey  was  made:  the  Jersey  City 
Journal;  Newark  News;  Pater¬ 
son  Call;  Plainfield  Courier- 
News. 

Slightly  further  out  than  the 
25-mile  radius,  the  New  Bruns¬ 
wick  Home  News  also  reported 
a  gain.  It  was  up  from  1962 
ABC  figures  of  44,936  to  a  fig¬ 
ure  of  46,171  average  daily  cir¬ 
culation  for  the  past  three 
months,  a  gain  of  1,235.  Circula¬ 
tion  Manager  W.  Melvin  Ellis 
pointed  out  that  the  gain  is 
significant  in  that  New  Bruns¬ 
wick  is  a  college  town  (Rutgers 
University)  and  the  figure  in¬ 
cludes  the  summer  slump  period. 
The  Home  News  was  not  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  totals  for  the  20- 
daily  survey. 

Walter  E.  McCoy,  circulation 
director  of  the  Elizabeth  Jour¬ 
nal,  also  emphasized  the  summer 
slack  period  in  giving  out  his 
six-month  figure.  He  said  that 
the  Journal  was  now  averaging 
1,600  more  daily  sales  than  at 
this  time  last  year. 

John  O’Day,  circulation  man¬ 
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ager  of  the  Perth  Amboy  News, 
said  his  figures  represented  a 
steady  gain  over  the  past  26 
months  of  about  6,000.  The  daily 
picked  up  still  more  extra  cir¬ 
culation  during  the  114-day 
New  York  City  newspaper  strike 
but  lost  this  particular  circula¬ 
tion  when  the  New  York  papers 
resumed  publication,  he  added. 

Paul  Procacci,  of  the  Bayonne 
Times,  echoed  the  sentiment  of 
a  few  of  his  fellow  circulation 
managers  when  he  said  that 
home  town  newspapers  gained 
because  of  the  prolonged  strike 
in  New  York  City.  According 
to  Mr.  Procacci,  many  readers 
in  suburban  towns  no  longer 
bought  two  and  three  New  York 
City  dailies  once  the  strike  was 
over.  Instead,  he  claimed,  some 
of  these  people  took  out  the 
home  town  papers  in  place  of 
one  of  the  New  York  City 
dailies. 


Up  in  Connecticut 

In  making  the  survey,  E&P 
spot-checked  some  Connecticut 
dailies  farther  out  than  the  26- 
mile  radius  but  still  in  commut¬ 
ing  distance  to  New  York  City. 
The  same  pattern  as  with  the 
20  initial  dailies  prevailed. 

The  Danbury  News-Times 
went  up  from  an  ABC  figure 
of  22,407  for  1962,  to  23,828 
for  the  past  six  months  of  un¬ 
audited  average  circulation. 
This  was  a  gain  of  1,421. 

The  New  Haven  Journal- 
Courier  and  New  Haven  Regis¬ 
ter  reported  a  combined  un¬ 
audited  morning  and  evening 
circulation  for  the  past  six 
months  at  129,708.  This  com¬ 
pared  to  ABC  figures  of  126,- 
643  for  the  same  period  last 
year,  a  gain  of  3,065. 

The  Norwalk  Hour  was  up  to 
19,601  for  September,  1963,  as 
compared  to  ABC  figures  of  18,- 
579  for  the  same  time  last  year. 
This  Avas  a  gain  of  1,022.  The 
nine-month  average  for  1963 
(January  through  September) 
was  an  as-yet  unaudit^  19,600. 

Allen  R.  Frohock,  Hour  cir¬ 
culation  manager,  said  that  dur¬ 
ing  the  New  York  City  newspa¬ 
per  strike  his  daily  had  picked 
up  some  1,000  circulation.  After 
the  strike,  this  plus  circulation 
dropped  in  half,  according  to 
Mr.  Frohock,  then  the  Hour  re¬ 
gained  it  all.  Other  circulation 
managers  checked  in  the  three 
states  indicated  a  similar  pat¬ 
tern  on  their  papers. 

• 

Mathews  Appointed 

Cambridge,  Md. 

The  Julius  Mathews  Special 
Agency  Inc.  has  been  appointed 
national  advertising  representa¬ 
tives  for  the  Daily  Banner.  An¬ 
nouncement  was  made  by  Her¬ 
man  Stevens,  general  manager. 


New  York  Times  Gives 
1963  Fibres  to  ABC 

The  New  York  Times  has  filed 
the  circulation  figures  for  the 
six-months  averages,  ending 
Sept.  30,  with  the  Audit  Bureau 
of  Circulations,  showing: 

Daily — 603,574,  a  drop  of  11% 
from  year-ago.  Down  78,038. 

Sunday — 1,283,785,  a  drop  of 
1%.  Down  20,662. 

Nat  Goldstein,  circulation  di¬ 
rector,  said  the  Times  would 
exceed  700,000  daily  for  October 
and  go  over  1,400,000  Sunday, 
with  home  delivery  orders  run¬ 
ning  stronger  than  ever  in  the 
l)aper’s  history. 

The  Times  price  was  raised 
from  5c  to  10c  in  April. 

Circulation  managers  of  other 
New  York  dailies  said  they 
didn’t  have  their  unaudited  re¬ 
ports  available  yet. 


Where  Mirror’s 
Features  Gk> 

Mirror  features  acquired  by 
the  New  York  Journal- Ameri¬ 
can  include  Walter  Winchell, 
Broadway  columnist;  “Suzy,” 
society  columnist;  Dan  Parker, 
sports  columnist;  “Dear  Abby,” 
advice  columnist;  Victor  Riesel, 
labor  columnist;  Bill  Slocum, 
humor  colunmist;  Drew  Pear¬ 
son,  Washington  columnist,  and 
Milton  CanilFs  “Steve  Canyon” 
comic  strip. 

Comic  strips  acquired  by  the 
New  York  Daily  News  included 
“Li’l  Abner,”  “Joe  Palooka,” 
“Henry,”  “Kerry  Drake,” 
“Mickey  Finn,”  “Rex  Morgan,” 
“Apartment  3-G,”  “Dan  Flagg,” 
“Brother  Juniper”  and  “Louie.” 
Columns  taken  over  by  the 
Daily  News  include  “Only  Hu¬ 
man,”  by  Sidney  Fields;  “World 
Affairs,”  by  Edgar  Ansel  Mowr- 
er;  “By  George!”,  a  humor  col¬ 
umn.  The  News  also  will  carry 
“Post  Position,”  a  contest  run¬ 
ning  in  the  sports  section  of  the 
Mirror. 

Robert  G.  Shand,  managing 
editor  of  the  Daily  News,  said 
his  newspaper’s  racing  coverage 
will  be  increased  but  he  was  un¬ 
able  to  announce  details  immedi¬ 
ately. 

• 

3  More  to  MR&S 

Three  more  Newhouse  news¬ 
papers  are  being  added  to  the 
list  represented  by  Moloney, 
Regan  &  Schmitt.  The  Birming¬ 
ham  (Ala.)  News  will  be 
switched  from  Kelly-Smith  on 
Nov.  1  and  the  New  Orleans 
Times-Picayune  and  the  States- 
Item  will  move  from  Jann  & 
Kelly  on  Dec.  1. 
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Top  Scientist  Sought 
For  ANPA  Research 


Flory,  UPl 
Wire  Expert, 
Is  Retiring 


tage  of  research  and  develop¬ 
ment  efforts  by  the  government 
was 


The  ANPA  Research  Insti¬ 
tute  is  looking  for  a  scientist 
to  direct  its  program. 

Charles  H.  Tingley,  manag¬ 
ing  director  of  RI  the  past  four 
years,  is  continuing  in  the  ca¬ 
pacity  of  consultant  while  divi¬ 
sions  are  consolidated. 

Mechanical  Service,  Produc¬ 
tion  Engineering,  and  Training 
Divisions  will  be  lumped  into  a 
new  Production  Department 
which  will  be  headed  by  William 
D.  Rinehart,  who  was  head  of 
the  Mechanical  Service  Depart¬ 
ment. 

In  the  new  arrangement,  Roy 
Prince  will  remain  as  director 
of  the  research  center  at  Easton, 
Pa.  but  John  H.  Hoffman  of  the 
production  engineering  section 
and  William  Braasch  of  the 
training  section  will  report  to 
Mr,  Rinehart. 

2  May  Leave 

Mr.  Tingley  said  this  week 
that  he  and  Mr.  Braasch  prob¬ 
ably  would  leave  the  Institute 
and  take  jobs  in  other  indus¬ 
tries. 

Mr.  Tingley,  who  is  42  years 
old,  was  brought  into  the  news¬ 
paper  research  program  as  an 
administrator  after  the  com¬ 
mittee  headed  by  Otto  Silha, 
business  manager  of  the  Min¬ 
neapolis  Star  and  Tribune,  re¬ 
assessed  the  program  and  rec¬ 
ommended  that  four  divisions 
be  created  to  handle  everyday 
production  problems,  immediate 
research  efforts,  training  of  per¬ 
sonnel  and  “blue  sky”  experi¬ 
ments. 

The  in-plant  training  pro¬ 
gram  probably  will  be  aban¬ 
doned.  Mr.  Tingley  said  requests 
for  this  service  had  declined 
sharply  in  the  past  year.  How¬ 
ever,  management  seminars  are 
scheduled  to  be  continued. 

The  Institute  has  been  op¬ 
erating  with  a  budget  of  ap¬ 
proximately  $800,000  a  year, 
supplied  by  members  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers  Association. 

The  position  of  managing  di¬ 
rector  will  not  be  refilled,  the 
announcement  from  ANPA 
stated.  Headquarters  of  the  re¬ 
search  activities  will  be  located 
at  Easton  but  Stanford  Smith, 
ANPA  general  manager,  will 
supervise  staff  functions. 

On  Advice  of  Scientists 

The  decision  to  undertake  an 
“advanced  program  designed  to 
help  all  branches  of  newspaper 
production  take  greater  advan- 


Retirement  of  Harrj^  R.  Flory 
as  general  manager  of  commu¬ 
nications  for  United  Press  In¬ 
ternational  and  the  appointment 
of  R.  T.  Eskew  as  his  succes¬ 
sor  were  announced  this  week 
by  Mims  Thomason,  president. 

Mr.  Thomason  also  announced 
the  promotion  of  James  F.  Darr 
to  the  newly  created  position  of 
assistant  general  manager  of 
the  communications  department 
He  comes  from  the  Central  Di¬ 
vision,  Chicago. 

The  announcement  said  Mr. 
Flory  will  continue  on  an  ad¬ 
visory  status  until  the  end  of 
the  year  and  as  a  special  com¬ 
munications  consultant  for  UPI 
thereafter. 

The  UPI  communications  de¬ 
partment  under  Mr.  Flory’s  di¬ 
rection  has  embarked  on  a  num¬ 
ber  of  important  projects  in¬ 
volving  the  greater  use  of  com¬ 
puter  technology,  Mr.  Thomason 
.said. 

Mr.  Eskew,  formerly  execu¬ 
tive  sales  manager,  is  a  veteran 
UPI  news  and  business  execu¬ 
tive.  He  was  Southern  Division 
manager  in  Atlanta  for  five 
years  until  his  transfer  to  New 
York  headquarters  last  year.  A 
native  of  Lebanon,  Tenn.,  he 
joined  the  United  Press  in  1948 
in  Atlanta. 

Mr.  Flory  has  been  in  charge 
of  communications  since  1952. 
Previously,  beginning  in  1942, 
he  was  foreign  news  manager 
and  director  of  international 
communications  for  the  United 
Press.  He  had  spent  19  years 
before  that  as  a  foreign  corre¬ 
spondent  and  news  executive, 
first  for  International  News 
Service  and  then  for  the  UP. 

Communications  of  his  devis¬ 
ing  gave  the  United  Press  a 
beat  on  the  German  invasion  of 
Holland,  and  enabled  the  then 
three  major  U.  S.  news  agen¬ 
cies  to  flash  instant  word  of  the 
invasion  of  France  on  D-Day. 
Since  World  War  II  many  of 
Mr.  Flory’s  proposals  to  facili¬ 
tate  the  flow  of  world  news  have 
been  adopted  internationally. 

He  initiated  UPI’s  interven¬ 
tion  in  the  FCC  investigation 
of  leased  wire  charges  which 
began  in  1956  and  is  continu¬ 
ing.  He  also  planned  and  super¬ 
vised  the  introduction  of  UPI’s 
automated  Unistox  service. 

Mr.  Flory,  a  native  of  Ohio, 
was  graduate  from  the  College 
of  Wooster  and  the  Columbia 
University  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism.  He  began  newspaper  work 
on  the  Wooster  Daily  News. 
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and  industry  at  large’ 
taken  on  the  advice  of  the  Scien¬ 
tific  Advisory  Committee. 

This  group  was  named  in  1961. 

It  consists  of  Dr.  Athelstan  F. 

Spilhaus,  dean  of  the  Institute 
of  Technology  at  the  University 
of  Minnesota;  Dr.  John  R. 

Pierce  of  the  Bell  Telephone 
Laboratories  and  the  late  Tre¬ 
vor  Gardner,  former  Assistant  Daily  Wins  Citation 
Seci'etary  of  the  Air  Force  for  r'  c  i  ■  i  •  a  •  i 
Research  and  Development.  F®**  Scholarship  Aid 

“Under  plans  approved  by  the  The  Grand  Junction  (Colo.) 
RI  board,”  the  announcement  Daily  Sentinel,  as  a  result  of  its 
stated,  “the  Institute  will  en-  support  of  Mesa  College,  has 
gage  a  top-level  scientist  pos-  received  a  citation  for  educa- 
sessed  of  special  knowledge  and  tional  philanthropy  awarded 
ability  which  will  help  the  In-  biennially  by  the  publishers  of 
stitute  capitalize  to  best  ad-  “World  Who’s  Who  in  Commerce 
vantage  the  large  pool  of  scien-  and  Industry.’’ 
tific  advances  resulting  from  the  The  award  was  announced  by 
vast  sums  spent  by  government  Jackson  Martindell,  chairman  of 
and  industry,  not  only  at  home  the  board  of  Marquis  Who’s 
but  also  abroad.  Who  Inc. 

“Successful  Institute  pro-  The  Daily  Sentinel  is  Mesa 
grams  and  projects  will  be  con-  College’s  largest  single  donor  to 
tinned,  but  meanwhile  the  new  continuing  scholarship  pro- 


Harold  F.  Grumhaus,  business 
manager  of  the  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une,  is  president  of  ANPA  Re¬ 
search  Institute  Inc. 


all  part  of  the  plot  by  the  News 
mp  M.  — obtain  a  monopoly  in  the  tab- 
^irror  rcotures  lold  field.  (The  Post  is  a  tabloid 
^  nnni>  in  thc  ovcning  field.) 

(Continue  i  P  9 _  statements  by  the 

“  ^  ~  T  Mirror  and  the  News  appeared 

long  cigar,  climbed  atop  a  desk  contain  the  extenuating  cir- 
and  began  to  read  the  proof  of  cumstances  —  simple  economics 
the  Hearst  announcement.  He  business — which  dictated 

turned  it  over  to  Bill  South  to  action.  The  antitrust  divi- 

read  to  a  group  of  about  80  men  gj^j^  takes  into  consideration  the 
and  women.  Bill  did  the  chore,  ^  business  which  has 

even  to  reading  a  supplementary  been  a  losing  proposition  for 
statement  from  Glenn  Neville,  years  is  a  natural  victim  of  sale, 
the  editor,  which  said:  Xbe  Guild  suggested  the  tax 

“The  Mirror  management  aspects  of  the  deal  should  be 
wishes  to  express  its  heartfelt  probed. 

gratitude  to  the  readers  and  Bertram  A.  Powers,  president 
patrons  whose  friendship  has  York  Typographical 

endured  for  40  years;  and  to  Union  who  led  the  mass  strike, 
the  skilled  and  talented  em-  charged  that  the  News  had  kept 
ployes  who  have  demonstrated  ^jjg  Mirror  from  increasing  its 
their  loyalty  and  devotion.”  price.  He  called  attention  also 

..  ..  p.  to  the  fact  that  the  Mirror  was 

S-paralion  Pay 

Separation  pay  would  exceed  which  the  strike  was  executed. 
$3,500,000,  depending  on  the  He  said  most  of  the  printers 
number  of  i)eople  from  the  would  find  other  jobs  readily. 
Mirror’s  staff  of  1400  who  will 

be  absorbed  in  other  Hearst  Wmchell  at  Wake 

properties.  An  employment  of-  fpj,g  ffcrald  Tribune  topped 
fice  was  opened  in  the  Mirror  i^g  front  page  of  Oct.  16  with 
building.  an  Alan  Krebb-Fred  Ferretti 

Over  the  last  two  years,  a  account  of  the  Mirror’s  death, 
large  number  of  long-service  -pbe  headline  merely  was:  The 
employes  were  given  severance  n.Y.  Mirror  (1924-1963) .  At  the 
by  the  Mirror.  A  few  months  Mirror  plant  in  Brooklyn,  the 
ago  the  Hearst  Corporation  sold  H-T  reporters  said,  no  notice 
property  on  the  East  Side  which  was  given  to  the  employes.  They 
had  been  acquired  a  decade  found  out  the  sad  news  when 
earlier  as  the  site  for  a  modem  they  read  it  in  the  paper, 
printing  plant.  Jimmy  Breslin  covered  the 

Hearst  officials  .said  no  deci-  “wake”  at  the  Mirror.  He  fis¬ 
sion  had  been  made  yet  as  to  tened  for  a  while  to  Walter 
the  Mirror  equipment.  Real  Winchell  recalling  how  he  de¬ 
estate  was  not  involved  in  the  livered  Lepke  (then  Public 
transaction.  Enemy  No.  1)  to  the  Mirror’s 

Nor  has  any  decision  been  editor,  Hinson  Stiles,  the  day 
made  in  regard  to  the  paper’s  Hitler  took  Danzig, 
executives,  among  whom  is  John  The  columnist,  now  66,  couldn’t 
R.  Hearst  Jr.,  a  grandson  of  the  get  over  the  fact  that  he  hadn’t 
founder.  Charles  B.  McCabe,  the  heard  a  thing  about  the  Mirror’s 
publisher,  also  heads  the  Hearst  death  before  it  happened, 
broadcasting  operations  in  sev-  At  the  Times,  they  dusted  off 
eral  cities.  a  standing  six-column  story  of 

The  Mirror  closing  followed  ^he  Hearst  empire,  added  sev- 
by  14  months  Hearst’s  sale  of  "al  sidebar  pieces  and  assigned 
the  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Sentinel  George  Barrett  to  do  the  mam 
to  the  Milwaukee  Journal.  Early  ^ory,  ^ginning  on  the  top  of 
in  1962,  Hearst  merged  the  Los  an  illustration 

Angeles  Examiner  with  the  the  last  nameplate  of  the 
Herald-Express.  Mirror,  Vol.  40, 

Congressman  Emanuel  Celler’s  ’  ’  , 

antitrust  subcommittee  of  the  17  u  c  i  i  r». 

House  Judiciary  Committee  con-  Scliroetler  Uies 

ducted  a  year-long  inquiry  into  MiLWAUKm 

the  newspaper  business,  touch-  Elmer  H.  Schroeder,  65,  vice- 
ing  particularly  upon  the  Los  president  and  circulation  pian- 
Angeles  situation,  and  held  ager  of  the  Milwaukee  Journal 
hearings  for  a  few  days  last  and  Sentinel,  died  Oct.  16  fol- 
Spring.  The  matter  has  been  lowing  surgery  for  relief  of  a 
held  in  abeyance  since  April  10.  stomach  ulcer.  Mr.  Schroeder, 
Newspaper  Guild  officials  in  who  began  work  with  the  Jour- 
New  York  tried  this  week  to  stir  nal  as  a  newspaperboy  in  1912, 
up  the  New  York  Democrat’s  was  a  director  for  10  years  of 
interest  in  the  subject  and  take  the  International  Circulation 
in  the  Mirror  transaction.  They  Managers  Association  and  a 
also  appealed  to  Attorney  Gen-  former  president  and  director  of 
eral  Robert  Kennedy  to  make  an  the  Central  States  Circulation 
investigation,  asserting  it  was  Managers  Association. 
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Salinger  Says 
Press  Needs 
Innovation 


Pierre  Salinger,  President 
Kennedy’s  press  secretary,  said 
Wednesday  in  New  York  the 
newspaper  business  can’t  afford 
any  further  shrinkage. 

Referring  to  the  death  of  the 
New  York  Mirror,  he  said,  “As 
we  watch  the  trend  of  dying 
newspapers  and  consolidations 
we  can’t  be  anything  but 
alarmed  in  this  era  when  the 
dissemination  of  information  is 
so  vital  to  the  people.” 

He  challenged  the  excuse  that 
newspaper  failures  are  all  eco¬ 
nomic  and  said  the  press  needs 
a  “Heavy  dose  of  preventive 
medicine.” 

Mr.  Salinger  took  issue  with 
Wes  Gallagher,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Associated  Press, 
who  decried  the  “Instinct  for 
self-flagellation  and  self-criti¬ 
cism  that  seems  to  be  constantly 
gnawing — ”  at  the  newspaper 
business  (E&P  Aug.  24,  page 
15).  The  brunt  of  his  argument 
was  that  this  was  damaging 
journalism,  according  to  Mr. 
Salinger. 

“I  do  not  question  the  motives 
or  integrity  of  the  press,”  Mr. 
Salinger  said,  “But  I  don’t  be¬ 
lieve  that  a  smug,  self-satisfied 
press  can  long  survive.  It  can’t 
long  survive  if  it  loses  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  its  readers  ...  if  the 
press  is  so  fragile,  so  perfect 
that  it  can’t  take  criticism.” 

He  agreed  that  most  criticism 
of  the  press  is  general  in  na¬ 
ture  and  it  should  be  based  on 
fact.  There  is  no  question  of  the 
greatness  of  the  press,  he  said, 
but  it  cannot  rest  on  its  laurels. 

Mr.  Salinger  said :  “The  ques¬ 
tion  we  must  ask  ourselves  to¬ 
day  is:  How  long  are  we  going 
to  be  asked  to  serve  as  honorary 
pallbearers  for  dead  newspapers 
instead  of  attempting  a  heavy 
dose  of  preventive  medicine? 

“How  long  are  we  going  to 
continue  to  accept  the  excuse 
of  economic  factors  for  the 
death  of  our  newspapers  with¬ 
out  recognizing  that  while  this 
may  be  true  there  may  be  other 
problems  with  our  newspapers? 

“How  long  are  we  going  to 
treat  newspaper  properties  as 
cement  factories,  corporate 
farms — and  even  in  some  cases 
as  convenient  tax  losers  —  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  public  in¬ 
terest?  Where  is  the  inner  soul- 
searching  in  this  industry  that 
I  feel  is  necessary  for  its  sur¬ 
vival — not  merely  criticism,  but 
criticism  which  can  lead  to  inno¬ 
vation?” 


Mr.  Salinger  spoke  at  an 
Overseas  Press  Club  luncheon 
of  the  Deadline  Club,  New  York 
Chapter  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi, 
following  dedication  of  “His¬ 
toric  site”  plaques  on  the  front 
of  the  New  York  HercUd  Trib¬ 
une  building.  The  plaques  com¬ 
memorate  the  achievements  of 
Horace  Greeley,  founder  of  the 
Tribune,  and  James  Gordon 
Bennett  Sr.,  founder  of  the 
Herald. 

John  Hay  Whitney,  editor-in- 
chief  of  the  Herald  Tribune, 
acknowledged  the  presentation 
saying  his  paper  “Is  proud  to 
be  the  joint  inheritance  of  their 
special  legacies.” 


AP  Transmits 
TTS  via  Radio 
To  Bermuda 

The  Associated  Press  this 
week  extended  its  Teletypeset¬ 
ter  service  to  include  daily 
transmissions  to  both  Bermuda 
and  Alaska.  The  five-hour  serv¬ 
ice  to  Bermuda,  by  radio  from 
New  York,  marked  the  first  time 
the  regular  taped  news  report 
has  been  sent  overseas.  The  re¬ 
port  is  being  received  by  the 
Royal  Gazette  at  Hamilton. 

A  new  TTS  landline  circuit, 
from  Seattle,  went  into  oper¬ 
ation  to  Alaska’s  five  daily 
newspapers  which  also  will  ex¬ 
change  local  news  over  the  auto¬ 
matic  typesetting  circuit. 

Dan  De  Luce,  assistant  to  AP 
General  Manager  Wes  Gal¬ 
lagher,  said  the  inauguration 
of  the  TTS-radio  service  to  Ber¬ 
muda  was  an  achievement  in 
electronic  engineering. 

“Because  of  the  vagaries  of 
radio  reception,  it  was  once 
thought  impossible  to  transmit 
a  TTS  service  by  radio,”  he 
said. 

A  high  gain  antenna  was 
erected  for  the  operation  by 
Mackay  Radio  and  Telegraph 
Co.,  the  transmitting  company. 


$12,360,000  Sale 
Approved  by  FCC 

Washington 
The  Federal  Communications 
Commission  has  approved  the 
sale  of  California  television  sta¬ 
tion  KTVU  by  San  Francisco- 
Oakland  Television  Inc.,  to  The 
Miami  Valley  Broadcasting  Cor¬ 
poration,  owned  by  James  M. 
Cox  Jr.,  and  other  members  of 
the  Cox  family.  The  price  of 
$12,360,000  is  among  the  highest 
paid  for  a  single  broadcasting 
station  but  not  a  record.  Miami 
Valley  owns  stations  in  Miami, 
Dayton,  Atlanta  and  Charlotte. 


NO  CHANGE  SINCE  ’57 


Market  Factors  Keep 
Newsprint  Price  Firm 


Prices  of  many  ffrades  of 
printing  papers  are  being  raised 
by  manufacturers  but  thus  far 
newsprint  holds  firm  on  a  price 
set  six  and  a  half  years  ago. 

There  has  been  no  increase  in 
the  basic  price  of  standard  news¬ 
print  since  March,  1957,  Avhen 
a  $4-  a-ton  boost  brought  the 
New  York-delivered  price  to 
$134. 

Trade  representatives  talk 
cautiously  these  days  but  they 
are  telling  newspaper  publishers 
that  a  price  raise  on  newsprint 
is  unlikely  for  some  time.  Sev¬ 
eral  factors  have  been  working 
to  stabilize  the  price  at  the  1957 
level  despite  three  rounds  of 
wage  increases  for  mill  employes 
and  other  hikes  in  production 
expenses. 

Elxcess  Capacity 

The  closing  of  the  New  York 
Mirror  this  week  was  mentioned 
as  one  more  reason  why  there  is 
little  indication  of  a  price 
change  in  the  foreseeable  future. 

The  anticipated  loss  of  ton¬ 
nage  in  New  York  City,  plus 
that  due  to  the  drop  of  more 
than  500,000  in  the  aggregate 
circulations  of  the  metropolitan 
newspapers  since  last  winter’s 
strike,  will  only  aggravate  the 
excess  of  mill  capacity  over 
market  demand. 

Back  in  the  immediate  post¬ 
war  years,  when  the  newsprint 
price  raced  upward  from  the 
wartime  $50-a-ton  to  $100  by 
1949  and  $134  by  1957,  there 
was  a  tight  supply  situation. 
Today,  the  Canadian  and  U.S. 
mills  have  an  estimated  one 
million  tons  of  annual  capacity 
which  is  not  needed  to  fill  cur¬ 
rent  orders. 

Dollar  Exchange  Favorable 

Perhaps  the  major  element 
working  against  a  price  increase 
has  been  the  devaluation  of  the 
Canadian  dollar,  with  a  result¬ 
ant  exchange  benefit  of  up  to 
8%  for  the  manufacturers.  Pay¬ 
ment  for  newsprint  delivered 
here  is  required  to  be  in  U.S. 
dollars.  The  conversion  brings 
the  prevailing  $134-a-ton  price 
to  around  $144  in  Canadian 
money.  The  pricing  influence 
could  vanish  if  the  Canadian 
wheat  deal  with  Russia  and 
other  trade  moves  strengthen 
Canada’s  dollar. 

Consumption  of  newsprint  by 
U.S.  newspapers  has  been  run¬ 
ning  slightly  ahead  of  1962  ton¬ 


nage  in  recent  months  but  pro¬ 
duction  also  has  been  stepped 
up  without  seriously  taxing  the 
mills’  machine  capacity. 

Newspapers  can  handle  a  con¬ 
siderable  increase  in  advertis¬ 
ing  and  circulation. 

Imports  from  European 
sources  have  declined  slightly 
for  the  year. 

Sunday  Productiun 

While  several  companies  are 
promoting  additional  mills  both 
in  the  U.S.  and  Canada,  the 
Canadian  production  potential 
has  been  enlarged  considerably 
by  an  arrangement  that  permits 
operation  of  mills  in  Ontario, 
Quebec  and  New  Brunswick  on 
Sunday.  At  least  two  companies 
are  soliciting  long-term  con¬ 
tracts  for  newsprint  which  are 
to  be  used  as  a  basis  for  finan¬ 
cing  their  ventures. 

Some  publishers  who  negoti¬ 
ated  15-year  contracts  to  en¬ 
courage  mill  expansion  a  few 
years  ago  now  find  themselves 
unable  to  take  delivery  from  all 
of  their  suppliers. 

Newsprint  salesmen  are  kept 
busy  re-selling  much  of  this 
tonnage  and  in  rearranging 
their  customer  lists  to  obtain 
the  best  advantage  for  long¬ 
term  business  and  proximity  to 
mills. 

Industry  agents  have  been 
trying  to  get  railroads  to  adopt 
newsprint  tariffs  in  the  north¬ 
east  that  would  be  comparable 
with  those  in  the  southern  ter¬ 
ritory.  As  it  now  stands,  some 
mills  can  deliver  paper  from 
the  South  to  customers  in  the 
North  at  lower  charges  than 
obtain  on  deliveries  from  Can¬ 
ada. 

Want  Cushion  Cars 

Attempts  to  have  the  rail¬ 
roads  buy  the  new  “cushioned” 
boxcars  which  reduce  damage  to 
newsprint  rolls  and  also  enable 
a  mill  to  almost  double  its  load¬ 
ing  in  a  car  haven’t  been  too 
successful.  In  a  few  instances, 
the  paper  manufacturers  are 
leasing  some  of  these  cars  at  $8 
a  day  for  customers  who  are 
willing  to  install  new  facilities 
for  double-tiered  unloading. 

The  rise  in  the  raw  pulp  price 
may  impose  a  hardship  on  those 
mills  which  are  not  integrated 
and  must  buy  pulp  off  the  mar¬ 
ket.  If  conditions  favor  it,  these 
mills  might  switch  machines  to 
other  grades  of  paper  that  re¬ 
turn  a  higher  profit. 


PROUD  OF  THEIR  SUCCESS  in  lining  up  an  action-packed  program 
for  the  45th  annual  convention  of  the  California  Circulation  Manageci' 
Association  in  Long  Beach  are,  left  to  right:  William  J.  Morrissey,  Long 
Beach  Independent,  Press-Telegram,  association  president;  William  D. 
Rich,  Riverside  Press-Enterprise,  vicepresident;  and  Russell  A.  Barcrofl, 
Santa  Barbara  News-Press,  secretary-treasurer. 
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News  Stand  Project  1 
Wins  Mayor’s  Okay 


With  Mayor  Wagner’s  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  program  in  their 
pockets.  New  York  City  cir¬ 
culation  managers  got  down  to 
business  this  week  to  install  at 
least  100  newly  designed  news¬ 
stands  at  strategic  sidewalk 
locations. 

Within  two  years,  it  is  hoped 
that  200  stands  will  be  in  opera¬ 
tion,  according  to  Patrick  J. 
Reynolds,  circulation  manager 
of  the  New  York  Times,  and  ex¬ 
ecutive  secretary  of  the  New 
York  City  Circulation  Manag¬ 
ers  Association. 

Mr.  Reynolds  said  the  news¬ 
stand  program  is  expected  to 
spread  to  other  cities. 

New  York  City  circulators 
also  made  progress  toward  hav¬ 
ing  stands  around  the  World’s 
Fair  in  1964-65.  Sales  of  news¬ 
papers  on  the  Fair  Grounds 
were  not  allowed  in  1940-41.  It 
was  expected  that  the  World’s 
Fair  officials  would  approve  a 
plan  to  establish  newspaper 
racks  in  the  score  of  Brass  Rail 
restaurants.  The  individual 
newspapers  also  intend  to  set 
up  stands  in  areas  all  around 
the  Fair  area. 

What  impressed  Mayor  Wag¬ 
ner  when  the  program  was  first 
presented  to  him  was  a  portfolio 
prepared  by  the  association  en¬ 
titled  “A  Proposition  to  Im¬ 
prove  the  Appearance  and  Econ¬ 
omy  of  New  York  City.” 

Highlighted  in  the  portfolio 
were  photographs  and  drawings 
of  the  proposed  stand,  designed 
by  the  Adams  Manufacturing 
Co.,  Chicago,  which  made  the 
stands  (about  300)  that  have 
proved  successful  there.  The 
counter  is  big  enough,  66  by  71 
inches,  to  hold  stacks  of  two 
standard  and  two  tabloid  news¬ 
papers. 


But,  most  important,  is  that 
the  steel  structures  are  so  at¬ 
tractive  they  can  be  located  on 
streets  where  stands  are  now 
prohibited,  including  Park  Ave¬ 
nue,  Fifth  Avenue,  and  parts 
of  Madison  Avenue.  Surmounted 
by  a  lighted  sign  reading  “News¬ 
papers,”  other  features  are 
fluorescent  lighting,  thermostati-  | 
rally  controlled  heating,  electric 
fan  air  circulators,  grounded 
electric  outlets,  a  burglar  alarm 
system,  master-keyed  locks.  As¬ 
sociations  of  the  blind  and  vet¬ 
erans  organizations  have  given 
the  stands  their  approval. 

Cost  of  a  stand,  including  in¬ 
stallation,  is  estimated  at  $600.  g 
The  Mayor  was  advised  that  the 
publishers  are  ready  to  guar¬ 
antee  the  cost  and  sale  of  the 
first  100. 

The  Mayor  was  impressed 
with  the  fact  that  an  increase 
in  newsstand  operators  would 
help  reduce  the  city’s  welfare 
and  relief  costs  and  that  the 
city  would  gain  in  tax  revenue 
from  retailers’  increased  sales 
through  wider  distribution  of  ^ 
their  newspaper  advertisements. 

Under  present  conditions 
there  are  few  sidewalk  news-  ; 
paper  stands  in  the  east  side  j 
area  north  of  Grand  Central  t 
Terminal  where  the  population 
of  office  buildings  is  increasing 
by  the  thousands  each  year. 

A  commuter  can  walk  down 
Third  Avenue  from  52nd  Street 
to  41st  Street  before  he  comes 
upon  a  sidewalk  stand  where 
he  can  buy  an  evening  paper 
on  the  way  home.  On  Park  Ave¬ 
nue  there  is  only  a  soapbox  op¬ 
eration  between  59th  and  44th 
Streets  and  on  Fifth  Avenue 
there  are  no  news  stands  out¬ 
side  of  buildings. 
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REVOLI’TION  going  on 

Publishers  Cheered 
By  2-Paper  Proposal 


Harrisburg,  Pa.  papers  in  France  from  a  cen- 
A  housewife’s  suggestion  that  tral  point, 
circulators  promote  a  two-news¬ 
paper  family  idea  came  as  a 
pleasant  thought  to  members  of  From  this  discussion  the  pub- 
the  Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Ushers  moved  into  a  critique  of 
Publishers  Association  in  an-  their  present  business,  with  rep- 
nual  convention  here  last  week-  resentatives  of  various  segments 
end.  of  the  public  speaking  out  their 

Otherwise  their  personal  ob-  praise  and  complaints.  It  was 
ser\'ance  of  National  Newspa-  Mrs.  Jack  \V.  Robbins,  self- 
per  Week  might  have  been  styled  “home  executive,”  who 
rather  dour  in  the  light  of  what  concocted  this  recipe  for  family 
they  heard  about  rapid  changes  harmony: 

in  store  for  their  business  in  the  “Have  any  of  you  tried  to 
next  decade.  alleviate  the  family  explosions 

The  automation  revolution  is  that  occur  when  an  empty  stom- 
here,  they  were  warned  by  John  ach  meets  a  mangled  newspa- 
Diebold,  management  consult-  per?  All  you  have  to  do  is  con- 
ant,  and  before  1970  rolls  vince  your  readers  that  there  is 
around  they  may  find  newspaper  more  status  in  being  a  two- 
publishing  a  much  different  kind  newspaper  family  than  even  a 
of  enterprise  than  it  is  today,  two-car  or  two-bath  family  — 
Such  things  as  editing  con-  and  believe  me  that  would  pre¬ 
soles  in  the  newsroom,  electro-  vent  more  intra-family  feuding 
static  presses  on  which  changes  and  frustration  than  either  of 
can  be  made  on  the  plates  with-  the  more  costly  status  symbols.” 
out  stopping  the  run,  and  tele-  Mrs.  Carl  H.  Grove,  a  busi- 
vision  sets  in  the  homes  which  ness  woman,  seconded  the  mo- 
deliver  instant  information  by  tion  for  a  two-newspaper  house¬ 
pushing  a  button.  .  .  .  hold. 

But  both  Mrs.  Robbins  and 
On  the  Threshold  Mrs.  Grove  were  critical  of  some 

These,  and  many  more  inno-  newspaper  customs  and  prac- 
vations,  are  on  the  threshold  of 
the  newspaper  industry,  Mr, 

Diebold  warned  in  a  report 
which  updated  some  of  the  fore¬ 
casts  of  technological  change  he 
made  only  last  April  at  editors’ 
meetings. 

Mr.  Diebold  disclosed  that 
work  is  under  way  with  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Sun-Times  and  Chicago 
Daily  News  on  some  elements  of 
an  electronic  production  system 
which  is  merely  an  adaptation 
of  methods  already  in  use  by 
other  industries. 

It’s  time,  Mr.  Diebold  cau¬ 
tioned,  for  newspaper  publishers 
to  consider  what  their  role  will 
be  in  the  information  business 
when  “light  pencils”  and  “print 
buttons”  and  other  electron 
beam  principles  come  into  play. 

He  advised  the  publishers  to  do 
something  to  get  a  firm  hold  on 
television  in  their  communities. 

“Far  from  fighting  a  rear¬ 
guard  action  as  every  technology 
allows  other  media  to  encroach 
further  upon  your  business,” 

Mr.  Diebold  said,  “you  can  use 
technology  to  open  a  new  era  in 


KiitM'ks  und  Boosts 


NEWS  POW-WOW — Represantativts  of  the  Hop!  Indians  visit  the 
newsroom  of  the  Phoenix  (Ariz.)  Gazette  to  talk  with  Bruce  Kipp 
(wearing  glasses)  about  their  complaints  that  Indian  Bureau  officials 
ignore  their  wishes  to  be  left  alone  by  the  white  man.  The  reporter  is 
aided  by  an  interpreter  who  sits  beside  him. 


tices.  They  disliked  jumps  on  across  the  luncheon  table, 
stories  from  one  section  into  an-  Said  Mrs.  Robbins: 
other  (and  especially  when  they  “We  don’t  get  a  thoughtful 
couldn’t  find  them  on  the  desig-  analysis  when  we  ask  casually, 
nated  page) ;  they  favored  bet-  as  we  spread  a  peanut-butter 
ter  treatment  of  teen-agers’  in-  sandwich,  ‘Junior,  do  you  think 
terests;  they  asked  for  more  Madame  Nhu  is  really  as  in- 
interpretive  writing  about  news  fiuential  as  she  seems  to  be?’  ” 
they  hear  on  radio  and  televi-  Mrs.  Grove,  who  is  in  the  real 
sion;  and  they’d  like  to  see  more  estate  business,  recommended 
on  pocketbook  finance.  more  attention  to  local  meetings, 

.  .  ~  „  and  said  she’d  like  to  know  who 

Lunch  Table  Talk  writes  the  editorials. 

On  the  subject  of  news  analy-  “I  realize,  of  course,”  she 
sis,  Mrs,  Robbins  pleaded  for  said,  “that  generally  speaking 
housewives  to  have  the  same  op-  the  editor’s  thinking  had  better 
portunities  for  debate  and  dis-  be  the  publisher’s  thinking.” 
cussion  that  most  husbands  do  She  also  had  a  “beef”  for  the 

advertising  side,  saying: 

9  “When  we  spend  $250  for  a 

quarter-page  or  $500  for  a  half¬ 
page  on  a  home  we  have  to  sell 
—  or  even  for  that  matter  $20 
a  week  for  an  ad  for  property 
we  want  to  rent  —  it  would  be 
nice  to  find  someone  on  the  pa- 
^r  with  a  little  originality.  I 
find  that  I  must  be  my  own  ad¬ 
vertising  department  and  write 
my  own  ads  down  to  the  last 
comma.  I  don’t  expect  service 
like  the  J.  Walter  Thompson 
agency  gives,  but  a  little  sug¬ 
gestion  on  wording  and  layout 
would  be  helpful.” 

Decries  Sensation 

Invited  to  be  critical  of  news¬ 
papers,  C.  Frank  Summy  Jr., 
president  of  Gunzenhauser  Bak¬ 
ery,  Lancaster,  said  he  was  “at 
a  loss  to  document  good  solid 
evidence  against  the  press.” 
However,  he  decried  the  buildup 
of  sensational  news,  such  as  in 
the  recent  episode  of  the  trapped 
miners  at  Hazleton,  Pa.  when, 
he  said,  some  newspapers  inti¬ 
mated  strongly  that  there  had 
been  murder  in  the  mine. 

_ _ _  _  ,  _  g  the  Fiberglas  Corporation's  25fh  Because  of  conduct  on  the 

anniversary  display  at  717  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  is  this  blow-up  of  part  of  some  reporters,  many 
the  Toledo  Blade  front  page  of  Nov.  2.  1938.  Since  that  story  was  Qf  state’s  legislators  look 
published,  Owens-Corning  Fiberglas  has  grown  to  a  worldwide  corpora-  .  j 

tion  doing  more  than  $250  million  in  sales.  (Continued  on  page  54) 
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Shop  Centers,  Newspapers 
Put  Ad  Problem  on  Counter 


Workshops  Air  Grievances  and 
Point  Ways  to  Mutual  Benefits 


By  GeraM  B.  Healey 
Detroit 

Newspapers  are  geared  to  aid 
shopping  centers  with  time, 
energy  and  ideas,  “but  our 
patience  is  running  out,”  Laur¬ 
ence  T.  Herman,  Detroit  News 
advertising  director,  declared  at 
the  first  joint  promotion  confer¬ 
ence  of  the  two  industries. 

To  which  Robert  S.  Nyburg, 
advertising  agency  man  of  Bal¬ 
timore,  and  a  free  lance  shop¬ 
ping  center  promotion  man,  re¬ 
torted: 

“Do  the  newspapers  know 
there  are  more  shopping  cen¬ 
ters  without  compulsory  mer¬ 
chants’  associations  than  there 
are  with  them?  Does  my  news¬ 
paper  match  the  market  today? 
No.  Have  newspapers  studied 
area  rates,  shopping  center  bill¬ 
ing  problems?  No.” 

And  on  those  notes  the  stage 
was  set  here  Oct.  14-15  for  as 
provocative  a  two-industry  dis¬ 
cussion  of  mutual  problems  as 
has  hit  the  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  field  in  many  months. 

Mr.  Herman  told  shopping 
center  promotion  and  publicity 
directors  “you  are  spinning  your 
wheels”  and  “as  of  all  the  mo¬ 
ments  to  date,  you’ve  been  our 
biggest  speculative  bubble.” 

He  said  he  was  not  condemn¬ 
ing  many  of  the  big  stores, 
chains  and  specialty  shops  that 
are  the  “rare  exceptions”  be¬ 
cause  “they  have  banded  to¬ 
gether  in  super  centers  and 
found  the  key  to  the  hippodrome 
and  center  image  creation  that 
has  done  the  job.” 

Weak  sisters  among  the  ten¬ 
ants  of  shopping  centers  tend 
to  drag  down  the  business  of 
the  communal  trade  area,  he 
said,  and  those  vitally  concerned 
advocate  going  right  to  the  man¬ 
agements  of  the  weak  units, 
chain  or  independent,  to  bring 
about  corrective  treatment. 

He  told  the  conference  the 
store  that  doesn’t  pull  its  own 
weight  pulls  others  down. 

Hit-and-Miss  Lovers 

“We’re  also  painfully  aware,” 
he  observed,  “that  because  shop¬ 
ping  center  leaders  are  often 
inexperienced  or  inept  in  ad¬ 
vertising,  it  is  our  responsibility 


to  go  much  farther  than  with 
experienced  advertisers.  That  is 
why  we’re  geared  to  aid  you.” 

Mr.  Herman  emphasized  that 
shopping  centers  have  got  to 
tell  the  housewife  their  story 
and  “sell  her  in  newspapers. 
You’ve  been  pretty  lousy  hit- 
and-miss  lovers  for  her,  and 
you  haven’t  found  the  path  to 
the  heart  of  her  spouse  and  the 
kids  either. 

“Men  are  becoming  more  im¬ 
portant  buyers  and  the  rise  of 
the  teenager  parallels  the  male’s 
emergence. 

“Only  newspapers  get  all 
three.  'They  provide  the  big  mar¬ 
ketplace  where  these  people  you 
have  to  sell  are  accustomed  to 
buy.  Too  many  center  opera¬ 
tors  don’t  know  or  have  forgot¬ 
ten  it.” 

The  big  problem  he  continued, 
is  how  shopping  centers  can 
learn  to  use  newspapers  well. 
He  contended  there  is  no  char¬ 
acter  or  individuality  in  center 
advertising,  no  single  identity 
in  the  minds  of  potential  cus¬ 
tomers,  but  rather  a  hodge¬ 
podge  of  little  nameless  stores 
all  without  any  distinguishing 
marks  of  identification. 

Don't  Understand  Media 

He  exhorted  centers  not  to 
fight  the  discounters  but  to  “go 
the  other  way  —  go  value,  serv¬ 
ice,  selection.”  He  said  centers 
are  dabbling  in  circulars,  play¬ 
ing  around  with  radio  and  bill¬ 
boards,  instead  of  using  news¬ 
papers  which  they  don’t  seem 
to  understand. 

Mr.  Nyburg  stressed  the  con¬ 
ference  need  for  finding  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  mutuality  and  agreed 
that  there  is  no  adequate  sub¬ 
stitute  for  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  for  shopping  centers. 

The  problem  is,  he  said,  what 
is  it  that  the  paper  doesn’t  do 
for  centers  to  make  it  possible 
for  a  center  to  advertise  prop¬ 
erly? 

“In  the  main,  newspapers  are 
running  a  1940  railroad,”  he  de¬ 
clared.  “They  don’t  understand 
the  shopping  center  revolution. 

“The  consumer  is  different. 
We  haven’t  just  moved  the 
stores.  We’re  not  just  in  new 


locations.  Besides,  there  is  no 
average  shopping  center.  But  do 
newspapers  know  this?  I  say 
they  don’t.  That’s  why  centers 
are  spending  one  hundred  mil¬ 
lion  dollars  a  year  on  independ¬ 
ent  tabloids.  The  daily  news¬ 
papers  are  just  not  furnishing 
the  proper  media.  Should  any 
advertiser  be  pushed  to  the 
point  where  he  creates  his  own 
medium?  If  I,  as  a  newspaper¬ 
man,  can’t  do  it  more  efficiently 
is  there  something  wrong  with 
me  or  with  the  shopping  center 
promotion  management?” 

Don’t  Understand  Centers 

Mr.  Nyburg  said  newspapers 
don’t  understand  shopping  cen¬ 
ters  nor  the  changes  in  retail¬ 
ing.  They  don’t  try  to  help, 
suggest  and  work  with  promo¬ 
tion  men,  he  claimed. 

He  advised  more  editorial  de¬ 
partment  cooperation  with  cen¬ 
ters  and  an  understanding  by 
papers  that  each  center  has  a 
different  problem.  Further,  they 
must  educate  the  “little”  adver¬ 
tiser,  he  said. 

300  at  Workshops 

Continuing  study  groups  com¬ 
posed  of  newspaper  advertising 
men.  Bureau  of  Advertising  per¬ 
sonnel  and  members  of  the  In¬ 
ternational  Council  of  Shopping 
Centers  may  be  the  solution  for 
dilemmas  that  exist  among  them, 
workshops  were  advised  during 
the  two-day  conference. 

General  meetings  and  work¬ 
shops  attracted  nearly  300  per¬ 
sons,  more  than  100  of  them 
newspaper  personnel. 

Newspapers  contended  they 
are  being  of  great  help  to  shop¬ 
ping  center  promotion  people, 
with  ad  copy  services,  meetings 
with  them,  conducting  advertis¬ 
ing  schools  and  otherwise  at¬ 
tempting  to  “help  the  little 
l?uy.” 

Shopping  center  people  asked 
many  questions  about  zoned  cir¬ 
culations  and  discussed  other 
points  such  as  “umbrella”  rates ; 
whether  they  are  justified  and 
what  inducements  could  be  of¬ 
fered  newspapers  to  grant  such 
rates. 

Chief  questions  that  evolved 
were:  What  can  newspapers  do 
to  increase  participation  in 
shopping  center  sections  and 
pages;  and  what  can  center  peo¬ 
ple  do  to  increase  such  partici¬ 
pation? 

The  newspapers  complained 
that  few  centers  prepare  their 
{Continued  on  page  57) 


One-Order,  One-Bill 
Project  Report  Near  | 

The  committee  appointed  in 
August  to  explore  the  feasibility 
of  a  one-order,  one-bill  opera¬ 
tion  in  the  Bureau  of  Adver-  i 
tising  will  ask  instructions  from 
the  teard  of  directors  at  the 
annual  meeting  Oct.  28-30  in 
Nassau. 

The  idea  for  setting  up  the 
Newspaper  Service  Agency  def¬ 
initely  is  not  shelved,  but  there 
is  some  difference  of  opinion  on 
proceeding  on  procedure,  E&P 
was  told  this  week  by  G.  Gordon 
Strong,  Brush-Moore  News¬ 
papers,  chairman  of  the  study 
committee. 

“We  will  ask  the  Board  to 
consider  whether  we  should  con¬ 
tinue  with  our  work,”  Mr. 
Strong  said. 

The  committee  is  preparing  a 
report  for  submission  to  the  full 
board.  This  will  bring  the  proj¬ 
ect  to  a  head,  Mr.  Strong  said. 

• 

Schick  to  Increase 
Newspaper  Ads 

Lancaster,  Pa. 

John  W.  Lynch,  newly  ap¬ 
pointed  Schick  Razor  Co.  adver¬ 
tising  director,  said  this  week 
more  money  will  be  allotted  to 
newspaper  advertising  for  this 
quarter. 

A  60-market  newspaper  cam¬ 
paign  is  planned  with  1,000,  800, 
and  600-line  black  and  white  ads 
ordered  for  the  sports  pages. 

An  improved  marketing  pro¬ 
gram  is  said  to  be  one  of  the 
reasons  Schick  enjoyed  57% 
higher  sales  in  the  third  quarter. 

Mr.  Lynch  said  the  expanded 
ad  budget  will  not  affect  its 
dealer  co-operative  advertising 
program. 

• 

Spatini  Promoting 
With  Full  Color  Ads 

Full  page,  full  color  newspa¬ 
per  ads  will  appear  this  month 
in  Philadelphia,  Washington, 
Baltimore  and  Pittsburgh  in 
Spatini  Company’s  promotional 
effort  to  re-introduce  their  origi¬ 
nal  spaghetti  sauce  mix  and  to 
introduce  a  new  instant  spa¬ 
ghetti  sauce. 

Where  full  color  is  not  avail¬ 
able,  1,000-line  ads  in  black  and 
red,  and  in  black  and  white  will 
be  used. 

Weightman  Inc.,  Philadelphia, 
is  the  advertising  agency  for 
the  Spatini  Company. 

• 

Dentist’s  Column 

Cleveland 

Dr.  Howard  E.  Kessler,  Cleve¬ 
land  dentist,  has  been  writing  a 
Sunday  column  in  the  Plain 
Dealer  on  care  of  the  teeth. 
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I  Alarming  Trend  Seen 
I  In  Anti- Ad  ‘Ethics’ 


|{y  Philip  A.  Hofmann 

Smucuse,  N.  Y. 

Members  of  the  Advertising 
Managers  Bureau,  New  York 
State  Dailies,  were  warned  at 
their  fall  meeting  of  an  “alarm¬ 
ing”  trend  to  restrict  advertising 
under  the  guise  of  professional 
and  pseudo-professional  ethics. 

The  warning  was  sounded  by 
Stephen  Rogers,  president  of  the 
New  York  State  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation.  He  is  publisher  of  the 
Syracuse  Herald- Journal- Ameri¬ 
can. 

Mr.  Rogers  said  he  has  noted 
two  recent  moves  in  the  Syra¬ 
cuse  area  to  stifle  advertising  of 
products  which  certain  groups 
and  individuals  felt  violated 
their  own  vaguely  defined  codes 
of  ethics. 

One  concerned  eyeglasses  and 
the  other  drugs,  he  said. 

“There  has  been  a  marked 
decrease  in  advertising  by  op¬ 
tometrists  because  of  this  so- 
called  ‘code’,”  he  declared.  “This 
certainly  is  unfair  to  the  public 
which  has  a  right  to  know  who 
is  offering  what  and  at  what 
price.” 

A  more  alarming  case,  Mr. 
Rogers  said,  was  a  “warning” 
his  paper  received  from  a  phar¬ 
maceutical  group  about  a  new 
drug  store  opening  in  the  area. 


right  out  the  window.” 

He  noted  an  instance  where 
lawyers  bombarded  his  paper 
with  requests  to  have  their 
names  included  in  stories  about 
cases  in  which  their  clients  re¬ 
ceived  large  jury  awards. 

“We  solved  the  problem  by 
offering  to  print  the  names  .  .  . 
as  well  as  the  names  of  the 
lawyers  who  lost  the  cases,”  he 
said.  “The  damands  for  free 
publicity  subsided.” 

Mr.  Rogers  also  made  the 
following  observations: 

TELEVISION  —  Advertisers 
are  bombarded  with  “facts  and 
figures”  about  viewers  and  cost- 
per-thousand  which  are  open  to 
serious  challange.  He  cited 
“manipulated”  statistics  which 
would  have  the  advertiser  be¬ 
lieve  newspapers  are  dead  and 
all  that’s  left  is  tv. 

PRIVATE  LABELS  —  The 
success  of  private  labels  of  vari¬ 
ous  food  chains — which  are  pro¬ 
moted  primarily  through  food 
ads  in  newspapers — proves  that 
newspapers  are  the  best  way  of 
reaching  the  consumer  who  is 
ready  to  buy. 

Fair  Share 

POLITICAL  ADVERTISING 
— Newspapers  do  not  get  any- 


Awards  for  advertising  pro¬ 
motions  were  given  as  follows: 

Special  edition — Troy  Record, 
first;  Schenectady  Gazette,  sec¬ 
ond,  and  Cortland  Standard, 
special  mention. 

Special  pages  —  Jamestoum 
Post-Journal,  first,  and  Lockport 
Union  Sun  &  Journal,  second. 

Ideas — Amsterdam  Recorder, 
first,  and  Buffalo  Evening  News, 
second. 

Robert  L.  Sturdevant  of  Bing¬ 
hamton  Press,  is  bureau  presi¬ 
dent. 


Detroit  Store  Has 
4  Preprint  Pages 
In  Single  Issue 

Detroit 

The  Detroit  Free  Press  car¬ 
ried  four  separate,  full  page, 
pre-printed  color  advertisements 
for  the  J.  L.  Hudson  Company 
in  the  Oct.  16th  issue. 

On  the  reverse  side  of  the 


THEY'RE  THE  TOPS— Winners  of  awards  for  advertising  promotions 
given  by  the  Advertising  Managers  Bureau,  New  York  State  Dailies,  are 
congratulated  by  Stephen  Rogers,  president  of  the  New  York  State 
Publishers  Association.  From  left  are  Harold  Frank  of  Amsterdam  Re¬ 
corder,  Robert  L.  Sturdevant,  bureau  president;  Mr.  Rogers,  John  F. 
Clark  of  Record  Newspapers  of  Troy,  and  Fred  J.  Cull  of  Jamestown 
Post -Journal. 


ADVERTISING  NEWS 


SECTION 


It  turned  out,  he  told  the  ad 
managers,  that  the  firm’s  sole 
“crime”  in  the  eyes  of  this 
group  was  that  it  was  a  vigor¬ 
ous  advertiser. 

Consumer  Is  Harmed 

I 

I  “What  makes  a  prescription 
so  sacrosanct  that  it  should  not 
be  offered  to  the  general  public 
on  the  same  basis  as  food,  cloth¬ 
ing  or  other  goods?”  Mr.  Rogers 
I  asked. 

These  various  groups  would 
make  both  the  newspapers  and 
the  public  believe  that  their 
“codes”  have  the  force  of  law, 
he  noted,  when  actually  they  are 
just  agreements  which  in  the 
long  run  could  seriously  restrict 
competition  and  standardize 
prices  to  the  detriment  of  the 
consumer. 

Mr.  Rogers  charged  that 
many  of  the  professional  groups 
>  have  a  double  standard  as  far  as 
ethics  is  concerned. 

“They  speak  of  ‘ethics’  when 
they  have  to  pay  for  it,”  he 
observed.  “But  let  a  lawyer  or 
architect  see  a  chance  for  free 
publicity  and  the  code  goes 


where  near  a  fair  share  of  poli¬ 
tical  advertising  and  yet  are 
expected  to  carry  the  burden  of 
political  news  presentation.  “The 
political  candidate  pays  his 
money  to  make  a  speech  on  tv 
that  nobody  watches  and  the 
next  morning  demands  full 
coverage  in  the  paper  to  make 
sure  people  know  he  made  it.” 

ADVERTISING  AGENCIES 
— Too  many  of  them  are  “lazy” 
when  it  comes  to  allocating  their 
budgets.  They  “take  the  easy 
way  out”  by  buying  a  tv  half- 
hour  rather  than  facing  the 
admittedly  extra  work  of  map¬ 
ping  a  newspaper  advertising 
campaign  and  looking  after  the 
details  of  material  preparation, 
mailing,  billing,  checking,  etc. 

ADVERTISING  MAN¬ 
AGERS — Too  many  of  them  are 
too  isolated  from  their  adver¬ 
tisers.  “You  have  to  get  out  and 
sell  newspapers  in  general  and 
your  newspaper  in  particular.” 

The  major  portion  of  the 
three-day  meeting  was  devoted 
to  national  advertising  and  how 
to  get  more  of  it  into  news¬ 
papers. 


All  Florida  Names 
State  Ad  Manager 

Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Charles  R.  Hunt  is  the  new 
state  advertising  manager  of 
A  ll  Florida  Magazine,  a  32-page 
supplement  circulated  with  18 
Sunday  newspapers. 

Mr.  Hunt,  a  graduate  of  Flor¬ 
ida  State  University,  has  been 
retail  advertising  manager  for 
the  Thomasville  (Ga.)  Times- 
Enterprise  for  five  years. 

He  will  direct  the  magazine’s 
staff  of  advertising  representa¬ 
tives  in  Jacksonville,  Miami  and 
Tampa.  National  advertising 
manager  for  the  magazine, 
which  has  a  circulation  of  more 
than  800,000  weekly,  is  Robert 
Stevenson. 

• 

Leading  Lady  of  ’63 

Mrs.  Nancy  F.  Stephenson, 
vicepresident  of  J.  Walter 
Thompson  Company,  has  been 
named  Outstanding  Business 
Woman  of  1963  by  the  Business 
and  Professional  Women’s  Clubs 
of  New  York  State. 


pre-printed  pages  the  depart¬ 
ment  store  ran  advertisements 
in  black  and  white. 

.411  on  One  Cylinder 

The  Detroit  Gravure  Com¬ 
pany  reduced  the  cost  of  pre¬ 
paring  the  preprint  by  placing 
all  four  pages  on  a  single  cylin¬ 
der,  side  by  side.  The  run  was 
made  about  30  days  from  the 
time  art  was  received. 

W.  R.  Coddington,  Free  Press 
mechanical  superintendent,  said 
extremely  close  tolerances  were 
held  on  the  press  run,  with  38 
rolls  feeding  continuously  into 
a  40-page  paper,  600,000  copies 
of  which  were  run  off  between 
6  and  11  p.m. 

Watching  the  press  run  at  the 
Free  Press  was  Marvin  Lunde, 
national  advertising  manager  of 
Sears  Roebuck  &  Co.  who  re¬ 
marked,  “Anything  that  it  done 
along  these  lines  is  interesting 
to  Sears.” 

The  Free  Press  offers  color 
on  Tuesday,  Wednesday  and 
Saturday.  Cut-off  equipment  is 
being  installed  to  handle  color 
preprints  any  day. 
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ADVERTISING  SALES  CLINIC 


Fort  Gordon  Section 
Serves  While  It  Sells 


By  Daniel  L.  Lionel 

AdvertiainK  Manaxer,  New  York  PoM 


For  the  past  three  years  the 
Augusta  (Ga.)  Chronicle  has 
been  turning  out  a  special  sec¬ 
tion  saluting  an  important  local 
institution  —  Fort  Gordon,  the 
U.  S.  Army  Training  Center. 
This  year’s  edition  was  a  92- 
page  tabloid. 

J.  Allen  Meath,  Chronicle  ad¬ 
vertising  director,  believes  that 
any  community  that  has  a  Fort, 
Air  Base,  Naval  Base,  etc.  could 
use  this  promotion  and  he  would 
be  glad  to  furnish  a  copy  of 
the  section  upon  request. 

The  feature  concerns  itself 
with  performing  an  important 
public  service.  In  so  doing  it 
makes  itself  valuable  to  the 
reader  and  thus,  of  course,  to 
the  advertiser.  It  presents  Au¬ 
gusta,  its  amusements,  its  spe¬ 
cial  services  for  military  per¬ 
sonnel,  its  shopping  facilities, 
etc.,  to  those  who  live  at  Fort 
Gordon,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
it  humanizes  Fort  Gordon  for 
Augustans  with  colorful  stories 
and  pictures  about  the  Fort’s 
personalities  and  its  way  of  life. 

Street  Map 

So  dedicated  is  the  Chronicle 
to  the  principle  of  making  this 
feature  useful  that  it  devoted 
the  premium-position  center 
spread  to  a  street  map  of  Au¬ 
gusta  so  that  the  constant 
stream  of  newcomers  to  the  Fort 
could  readily  find  their  way 
about  the  city.  Undoubtedly  this 
spread  would  have  been  snatched 
up  by  an  advertiser  if  it  had 
been  available. 

The  basic  merchandising  de¬ 
vice  used  to  put  the  issue  across 
it  to  supply  20,000  copies  to  the 
public  information  office  of  the 
base.  “They,  in  turn,”  according 
to  Mr.  Meath,  “distribute 
throughout  the  year  a  copy  to 
all  incoming  personnel,  exclud¬ 
ing  recruits.  However  copies  are 
available  for  them  if  they  are 
interested. 

“Last  year  General  Eugene 
Salet  took  command  of  Fort 
Gordon.  Prior  to  his  arriving  he 
was  sent  a  copy  of  the  Fort 
Gordon  Directory  and  upon  his 
arrival  he  stated  ‘I  know  every¬ 
thing  about  Augusta  and  its 
people  but  how  they  part  their 
hair.’  So  you  see,  Dan,  it  is  a 
valuable  piece  of  printed  ma¬ 
terial  for  ^1  the  families  coming 
to  Augusta.  You  will  note,  look¬ 
ing  through  the  Directory,  there 


are  some  limitations  as  to  size. 
There  is  no  problem  in  selling 
it  in  this  manner.  We  try  to  run 
it  as  close  to  50%  news — 50% 
advertising  as  possible.” 

Sales  Bonus 

We  also  asked  Mr.  Meath 
whether  the  staff  was  offered 
any  special  sales  incentive  bonus 
in  connection  with  the  issue  and 
he  sent  along  this  interesting 
plan: 

“As  to  the  bonus  arrangement 
to  the  sales  personnel,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  took  place  last  year:  20c 
per  column  inch  bonus  for  all 
advertising  sold,  retail  or  na¬ 
tional  plus  we  originated  a 
rather  unique  contest.  I  divided 
the  staff  into  two  armies  called 
the  East  Invasion  Army  and  the 
West  Invasion  Army.  We  drew 
a  map  of  Cuba  putting  Castro 
in  the  center  with  the  title  ‘Let’s 
Get  Castro  Out  of  Cuba.’  For 
each  50"  sold  by  a  member  of 
either  army,  an  American 
soldier  was  placed  on  the  East 
or  West  side  of  the  map.  The 
first  team  to  reach  1,200"  or  24 
soldiers  captured  Castro  and 
each  team  member  received  a 
$20.00  special  bonus.  Each  year 
we  will  have  some  form  of  con¬ 
test  in  selling  this  section.” 

*  *  * 

INCENTIVE  SYSTEMS 

The  Advertising  Sales  Clinic, 
in  the  next  few  weeks  hopes 
to  present  a  cross  section  of 
bonus  plans  for  display  sales 
people  in  use  by  various  news¬ 
papers  around  the  country.  From 
James  M.  Ward,  advertising 
manager  of  the  Tuscaloosa 
(Ala.)  News,  comes  one  that 
has  much  to  be  said  for  it: 

“I  have  two  feelings  about 
incentive  systems.  1.  It  must 
be  simple.  2.  It  should  he  direct. 
After  using  several  plans  over 
the  past  10  years,  I’m  convinced 
that  the  following  is  best  for 
this  newspaper  and  this  par¬ 
ticular  sales  staff. 

“We  pay  each  salesman  indi¬ 
vidually  one  cent  on  each  dollar 
of  sales,  after  the  first  $1,000 
per  w’eek.  In  other  words, 
nothing  is  paid  for  the  first  one 
thousand  dollars  of  sales  unless 
we  exceed  last  year’s  figures.  If 
we  exceed  this  linage  figure,  we 
pay  one  cent  on  the  dollar,  on 
all  sales. 

“Our  six  salesmen  operate 
under  this  plan  in  addition  to 


NEW  OFFICERS  of  Chicago  Chapter,  American  Association  of  News¬ 
paper  Representatives,  meet  with  members  of  a  committee  whose  aim 
is  to  get  more  newspaper  advertising  business  through  a  "Big  Push" 
program  in  1964.  Seated,  from  left,  are  James  S.  Wingate,  vicepresident 
of  the  chapter;  James  T.  Ritter,  president,  and  J.  G.  Kealy,  secretary. 
Stand,  from  loft,  James  J.  Cooper,  committee  chairman;  P,  J.  Hoarty, 
chapter  treasurer,  and  Frank  B.  Gurda,  chairman  of  a  newly-formed 
speakers  bureau. 


salaries.  The  computation  is 
handled  by  our  bookkeeping  de¬ 
partment  monthly.  Bad  debts 
are  charged  back  against  the 
sales  people. 

“As  you  can  see  this  plan  is 
very  simple  and  very  direct. 
After  using  it  for  over  a  year 
we  are  convinced  that  it  pro¬ 
vides  a  positive  incentive  for 
additional  business. 

“The  plan  is  easily  adaptable 
to  smaller  or  larger  papers  by 
changing  from  1%.” 

• 

Sales  Head  Named 

Riv'iaisiDE,  Calif. 

Robert  Touchberry  has  been 
named  manager  of  the  Riverside 
Press-Enterprise  advertising 
sales  office  in  Los  Angeles.  His 
responsibilities  include  sales 
calls  for  the  Triple  Newspaper 
Markets,  an  organization  com¬ 
prising  the  P-E,  the  Rockford 
(Ill.)  Star  &  Register-Republic 
and  the  New  Brunswick  (N.  J.) 
Home  News.  Mr.  Touchberry 
formerly  was  with  the  San 
Diego  Union-Tribune.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  Dan  Dhehan,  who  re- 
sigrned. 

• 

It  Pays  to  Eat  Out 

Garden  Grove,  Calif. 

When  Women’s  Editor  Lydia 
Wilson  of  the  Garden  Grove 
Daily  News  began  her  news  col¬ 
umn  (Dinner  Date)  on  Orange 
County  dining  spots,  the  sparse 
advertising  on  one  page  grew 
rapidly  to  a  double  page  spread. 
The  paper  pays  all  expenses  as 
Mrs.  Wilson  and  her  husband 
eat  out,  pay  their  bill,  then 
identify  themselves  to  the  man¬ 
agement.  Column  items  are  car¬ 
ried  on  non-advertisers  as  well 
as  advertisers. 


Windfall  of  Ads 
In  Constitution 
Revision  Debate 

Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Gov.  William  W.  Scranton 
may  be  blowing  up  a  windfall 
of  advertising  for  Pennsylvania 
newspapers  prior  to  the  general 
election  Nov.  5  by  his  advocacy 
of  constitutional  reform. 

But  the  Governor  is  finding 
opposition  to  his  program  in 
some  newspaper  editorials.  He 
is  inviting  the  state’s  editors 
to  a  conference  here  soon  to 
discuss  the  reasons  why  he  be¬ 
lieves  the  90-year-old  constitu¬ 
tion  needs  modernization. 

Although  there  is  bipartisan 
support  for  the  Governor’s  plan 
to  call  a  constitutional  revision 
convention  next  year,  there  are 
“very  powerful  groups  within 
both  political  parties  who  will 
fight  it  to  the  last  ditch,”  the 
Republican  executive  said  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation  here  Oct.  11. 

A  flow  of  advertising  was 
anticipated  on  both  sides  of  the 
argpiment.  In  addition,  the  news¬ 
papers  were  getting  legal 
notices  relating  to  the  refer¬ 
endum  in  November. 

Meanwhile,  most  of  the  state’s 
newspapers  were  publishing  a 
series  of  articles,  prepared  by 
the  Governor’s  office,  which  are 
designed  to  enlighten  the  public 
on  the  obsolesence  of  the 
state’s  basic  law  and  outdated 
sections  which,  in  the  Governor’s 
view,  hamstring  progressive  ad¬ 
ministration. 
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SAN  FRANCISCO 
625  MARKET  STREET 
415421-2003 

DENVER 

1312  CHEROKEE  STREET 
3038258824 


NEW  YORK 

271  MADISON  AVENUE 
212-683-1301 

SEAHLE 

907  LLOYO  BUILDING 
206-623-2553 


ruirtcn 

360  N.  MICHIGAN  AVENUE 
312-782-7622 

PORTLAND 

2130  S.W.  FIFTH  AVENUE 
503-222-1057 


LOS  ANGELES 
609  S.  GRAND  AVENUE 
213-623-8151 

DHROIT 

728  PENOBSCOT  BUILDING 
313-985-6722 


Papers  Put  Stores 
To  New  High  Record 


Retailing  tends  to  concentrate 
newspaper  advertising  in  con¬ 
junction  with  days  when  stores 
have  night  hours,  according  to 
the  1963  edition  of  Depart¬ 
mental  Merchandising  and  Op¬ 
erating  Results  of  the  National 
Retail  Merchants  Association. 

“It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
sales  ...  of  this  longer  selling 
day  place  second  only  to  Satur¬ 
day  in  the  share  of  weekly 
volume,”  the  publication  states. 

Sales  for  1962  reached  a 
record  high.  The  volume  was 
2.8%  for  the  year  over  1961. 
All  volume  groups  had  gains, 
with  stores  over  $50  million  lead¬ 
ing  the  parade  of  increases  with 
a  3.7%  gain  for  1962. 

Suburban  stores  gained  4% 
in  volume  while  downtown  units 
held  even  with  1961.  Depart¬ 
ments  leading  in  sales  gain  in 
the  study  were  small  electrical 
appliances  and  tv,  both  up  17% 
over  1961  in  branch  units,  and 
tv  up  9%  and  fine  jewelry  and 
watches  plus  7%  for  urban 
units. 

“Retailing  has  done  remark¬ 
ably  well  in  the  face  of  increased 


com  petition  from  both  inside  and 
outside  the  industry,  as  the  gross 
margin  components  have  re¬ 
mained  almost  even  for  the  past 
three  years,”  Sam  Flanel,  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  NRMA 
Controllers  Congress  said. 

The  busiest  sales  day  was  on 
Saturday,  Dec.  15,  when  4.5% 
of  the  total  Christmas  season 
volume  was  recorded.  Also  the 
larger  units  were  open  more 
nights  than  smaller  stores,  while 
the  incidence  of  night  openings 
remained  heaviest  among  the 
western  stores  during  the  holi¬ 
day  period.  The  1962  Christmas 
season  produced  18.1%  of  all 
department  store  sales  for  the 
year. 

The  daily  recapitulation  of 
newspaper  linage  for  the  Spring 
and  Fall  seasons  of  1962: 

(%  of  Total  Week) 


Spring 

Fall 

Sunday 

22.7 

19.5 

Monday 

12.0 

13.2 

Tuesday 

9.1 

11.1 

Wednesday 

17.0 

19.7 

Thursday 

15.8 

18.2 

Friday 

18.1 

14.3 

Satuixlay 

5.2 

3.9 

Puxximt  tor  reaUy  bu$y  ad  execs: 

Find  yonr  way  out 
of  this  maze 


(Stuck?  All  right,  then,  here's  a  helpful  hint:  in  the  Boston 
market,  almost  as  many  people  read  The  Globe  on  Sunday 
as  read  the  other  two  papers  combined.  Imagine.  Sunday 
Globe  circulation  is  up  a  whopping  67,000  in  the  last  five 
years.  O.K.  Now  look  at  the  maze  again.  Got  it?  No?  Oh. 

9l)e$0$ton  (globe 


FOiKIIIEJIOIITIEi)IISilE$SIORUl.l»iUTIO! 

( V.  W  in  t  RWlK  BMK  [n  M  M IM  ^ 
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SIGNIFIES  SUCCESS  — Newspa¬ 
per  ads  for  the  First  Western 
Bank  and  Trust  Company  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  are  using  drawings  of 
Horatio  Alger,  whose  name  is 
synonymous  with  business  success. 
The  unique  campaign  was  drafted 
in  the  Los  Angeles  office  of  Fuller 
&  Smith  &  Ross  Inc. 


N.Y.  Times  Account 
To  McCaiin-Marschalk 

After  seven  years  of  associa¬ 
tion  with  BBDO,  the  New  York 
Times  is  moving  its  advertising 
account  to  McCann-Marschalk 
Co.,  a  division  of  Interpublic 
Inc.  When  the  change  is  made, 
Jan.  1,  the  new  agency  will 
handle  both  circulation  and 
trade  promotion  advertising  for 
the  Times. 

Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  & 
Osborn  has  had  only  the  cir¬ 
culation  phase  during  which  it 
created  the  theme,  “You’ll  be 
more  interesting,  if  you  read  the 
Times.” 

The  account  switch  is  in  keep¬ 
ing  with  the  Times’  original  in¬ 
tention  of  rotating  it  among 
agencies,  according  to  Irvin  S. 
Taubkin,  promotion  director.  He 
said  the  billing  is  around  $700,- 
000  annually. 


PHOTON 


SERIES  200 

enables  one  operator  to 
photoset  more  than  17,000 
characters  from  o  single 
keyboard. 

WILMINGTON,  MASS. 


Ad  Executives 
At  API  Seminur 

Twenty-five  newspaper  ariver- 
tising  executives  will  take  part 
in  a  two-week  Seminar  starting 
Oct.  21  at  the  American  Press 
Institute,  Columbia  University, 
New  York. 

The  members  are : 

Richard  E.  Bell,  Wenatchee 
(Wash.)  Daily  World. 

Paul  L.  Brant,  Southwest 
Times  Record,  Fort  Smith,  Ark. 

Daniel  W.  Burton,  Marietta 
(Ohio)  Daily  Times. 

Jimmy  C.  Cox,  Roswell  (N. 
Mex.)  Daily  Record. 

Dean  E.  De  Land,  Monrovia 
(Calif.)  Daily  News-Post. 

Lewis  H.  Ebert,  Winchester 
(Va.)  Evening  Star. 

George  J.  Elliott,  Portland 
(Me.)  Press  Herald  Evening 
Express-Sunday  Telegram. 

Alan  R.  Englebright,  West 
Virginia  Newspaper  Publishing 
Company,  Morgantown,  W.  Va. 

J.  Elven  Grubbs,  Ocala  (Fla.) 
Star-Banner. 

Lawrence  V.  Hadley  Jr., 
Charlottesville  (Va.)  Daily 
Progress. 

Michael  W.  Johnston,  Oxnard 
(Calif.)  Press  Courier. 

Karl  K.  Krug,  Elmira  (N.  Y.) 
Star-Gazette. 

Milton  D.  McLean,  Oneonta 
(N.  Y.)  Daily  Star. 

Donald  P.  Neiman,  Waukesha 
(Wis.)  Daily  Freeman. 

G.  Russell  Newcombe,  WiU 
mington  (Del.)  Morning  News 
and  Evening  Journal. 

Allen  R.  Peters  Jr.,  Corvallis 
(Ore.)  Gazette-Times. 

Austin  B.  Ragle,  East  Ore¬ 
gonian,  Pendleton,  Ore. 

Edward  J.  Rounds,  Cortland 
(N.  Y.)  Standard, 

William  Sanders,  Johnstown 
(Pa.)  Tribune-Democrat. 

Theodore  S.  Schwibner, 
Record,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 

Roland  L.  Taylor,  Spartan¬ 
burg  (S.  C.)  Herald- Journal. 

Milton  A.  Towle,  Redding 
(Calif.)  Record-Searchlight. 

Scott  A.  Warden,  Great  Falls 
(Mont.)  Tribune. 

Maurice  Williams,  Kingsport 
(Tenn.)  Publishing  Company. 

Walter  E.  Wood,  Star-News 
Newspapers,  Inc.,  Wilmington, 
N.  C. 


Rheiiigold’s  Back 

Liebmann  Breweries,  brewers 
of  Rheingold  Extra  Dry  Beer, 
has  announced  it  is  returning  its 
advertising  account  to  Foote, 
Cone  &  Belding’s  New  York 
office  effective  Jan.  1.  The  ac¬ 
count  has  been  at  J.  Walter 
Thompson  for  the  past  two 
years. 
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Just  one  media  buy  is  your  key  play! 

The  BIG  4  ..  .the  completely  new  Sunday  Pictorial  Living 
Rotogravure  Group  is  the  only  newspaper  magazine  package  that 
concentrates  on  New  York,  Boston,  Los  Angeles  and  San 
Francisco ...  a  42-billion  dollar  combined  market  delivering  25% 
of  the  nation’s  standard  metropolitan  area  retail  sales. 

The  BIG  4... provides  the  impact  of  full  color . . .  reaches 
4,730,000  readers  at  a  lower  cost  per  thousand  than  any 
syndicated  supplement. 

Edited  locally  for  local  interest.  Pictorial  Living  provides  new 
flexibility  to  fit  your  sales  plans... combinations,  staggered  ads, 
dealer  listings  for  individual  markets,  split  runs,  varied  size 
imits . . .  plus  a  range  of  liberal  discounts. 

The  BIG  4... Sunday  Pictorial  Living  Group,  is  the  big 
New  Buy  to  put  your  advertising  on  target.  Get  this  new  story 
from  your  Hearst  Advertising  Service  representative  today. 


We  deliver  in  four  major  markets . 

•  Local  editorial  Interest  ( 

•  The  impact  of  full  color  ( 

•  Indivldnal  market  penetration  i 


nezlbillty  of  insertion  dates 
nezlbillty  of  product  or  copy 
Liberal  discounts 


SUNDAY 
ROTOGRAVURE  GROUP 


DISTRIBUTED  WITH 

■k  NEW  YORK  JOURNAL-AMERICAN 
k  BOSTON  ADVERTISER 
★  LOS  ANGELES  HERALD-EXAMINER 
k  SAN  FRANCISCO  EXAMINER 


R»pr»t»nt»d 
N»tion»lly  by 
HEARST 
ADVERTISINO 
SERVICE  INC. 


MARIANNE  STRONG  SAYS: 


Society  Publicity  Is 
Now  ‘Big  Business^ 

By  Ray  Erwin 


Marianne  Strong  Associates, 
one  of  New  York’s  most  unusual 
and  highly  specialized  bureaus, 
was  started  five  years  ago  by 
Mrs.  Marianne  (“Mimi”) 
Strong,  former  society  editor  of 
the  New  York  World-Telegram 
&  Sun,  as  a  combined  social  bu¬ 
reau  and  society  public  relations 
agency. 

In  fact,  she  says  her  business 
is  so  minutely  specialized  that 


even  in  a  city  of  eight  million 
she  seldom  has  had  any  real 
competition.  Her  agency  is  now 
the  sole  purveyor  catering  to 
all  the  social  needs  of  that  eso¬ 
teric  segment  of  the  population 
known  as  “New  York  Society.” 

What  social  aid  does  a  hetero¬ 
geneous  group  of  rich  and  so¬ 
cially  prominent  people  need? 

Mrs.  Strong,  born  into,  and 
reared  in  the  ways  of  society 


(and  married  to  a  prominent 
attorney,  Stephen  Van  Rens¬ 
selaer  Strong)  has  a  ready  reply 
to  pinpoint  myriad  reasons  for 
the  existence  of  a  social  bureau 
such  as  hers: 

“If  the  lady  is  Madam  Van 
Astorbilt  or  Mrs.  Johnny  Come- 
Parvenu  a  time  comes  when 
some  family  member  is  on  the 
brink  of  big  social  news  —  a 
debut,  an  engagement,  a  wed¬ 
ding,  or  the  lady  has  had  the 
chairmanship  of  a  big  charity 
benefit  dumped  into  her  lap. 

“It  is  customary  ‘in  society’ 
to  announce  such  important 
family  milestones  as  the  former, 
and  widely  chronicle  the  fund¬ 
raising  plans  of  the  latter  in 
the  society  press  —  but  all  with 
the  utmost  dignity,  mind  you! 
Obviously,  publicizing  these 
events  calls  for  professional 


^Announcement 


Miller,  Weil  Buy 
Boise  Statesman 


Editor  &  Publisher — Oct.  5,  1963 


Boise,  Idaho 

Purchase  of  all  of  the  com¬ 
mon  stock  of  Statesman  Print¬ 
ing  Company  by  Federated  Pub¬ 
lications  Inc.  of  Michigan  was 
announced  here  Sept.  30  by 
Robert  B.  Miller,  president,  and 
Louis  A.  Weil  Jr.,  executive 
vicepresident,  of  Federated. 

John  A.  Scott,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Lafayette  (Ind.) 
Journal  &  Courier,  one  of  the 
Federated  grroup’s  properties, 
was  assigned  here  as  acting  pub¬ 
lisher. 

The  morning  paper  has  a  cir¬ 
culation  in  the  38,000  range, 
with  12,000  for  the  evening  edi¬ 
tion  and  46,000  for  Sunday. 


The  Statesman  will  celebrate 
its  centennial  in  July,  1964.  Cal¬ 
vin  Cobb  bought  the  paper  in 
1889  and  his  daughter,  Mrs. 
Margaret  Cobb  Ailshie,  assumed 
ownership  in  1928. 

James  L.  Brown,  owner  of  the 
Statesman  Newspapers  —  the 
Idaho  Daily  Statesman,  the 
Idaho  Evening  Statesman,  and 
the  IdaJw  Sunday  Statesman  — 
said  the  sale  was  effective  Oct. 
1.  The  transaction  was  arranged 
by  Vincent  J.  Manno,  New  York 
newspaper  broker.  No  price  was 
mentioned  but  the  acquisition 
was  said  to  involve  several  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars. 


Trcaisctction  Negotiated  by 

VINCENT  J.  MANNO 

Brokers  •  Consultants 

50  East  58th  Street  New  York  22,  N.  Y.  Eldorado  5-0405 


know-how  and  that  is  why  the 
services  of  a  bureau  such  as 
mine  have  become  so  vital  in 
the  business  of  managing  the 
social  lives  of  the  high  and 
mighty!” 

Social  bureaus  per  se,  how¬ 
ever,  are  not  new,  Mrs.  Strong 
explained.  Old  Guard  society 
still  remembers  Mrs.  Juliana 
Cutting,  a  social  secretary  of 
impeccable  antecedents  and  rep¬ 
utation,  who  was  responsible  for 
helping  many  rich,  but  not-so- 
well-bom  families  reach  those 
Elesian  heights  at  the  top  of 
the  elusive  golden  ladder.  Mrs. 
William  Tew,  now  an  octoge¬ 
narian  but  still  operating  her 
bureau,  is  another  forerunner 
versed  in  the  art  of  social  guid¬ 
ance. 


Staff  of  11 

Such  bureaus  were  confined 
largely  to  handling  junior  sub¬ 
scription  dances,  debuts  and 
weddingrs  without  the  scope  of 
Marianne  Strong  Associates, 

Inc.,  which  has  a  staff  of  11  spe¬ 
cialized  employees  plus  free¬ 
lance  and  part-time  help  to  pro¬ 
vide  not  only  these  usual  social 
services  but  a  plethora  of  new 
ones. 

The  responsibilities  which 
Mrs.  Strong  assumes  range 
from  advising  a  mother  how  to 
plan  her  daughter’s  debutante 
year  and  sharing  the  trials  and  ' 
tribulations  that  go  with  it  to 
directing  the  public  relations  i 
for  that  granddaddy  of  all  ; 
charity  balls,  “April  in  Paris,”  ! 
to  handling  the  social  benefit 
promotion  and  publicity  for 
“The  Top  of  the  Fair,”  the  offi¬ 
cial  restaurant  and  private  club 
at  the  New  York  World’s  Fair 
1964-1965. 

Big  Business 

All  over  America  charity  balls  ' 
have  become  big  business.  Han¬ 
dling  benefit  publicity  and  or¬ 
ganizing  charity  committees  for 
these  social  functions  likewise 
has  become  a  big  public  rela¬ 
tions  operation. 

The  organization  of  benefits  I 
is  not  only  prodigious  but  mani-  • 
fold.  A  typical  publicity  cam-  I 
paign  for  an  important  benefit  I 
involves  everything  from  so¬ 
ciety,  fashion,  food  and  women’s 
page  coverage  to  radio,  televi¬ 
sion  and  magazine  features. 
Other  duties  of  the  public  rela¬ 
tions  counsellor  are  to  select  the 
committee  chairmen  and  the 
time,  place,  theme  and  decora¬ 
tions  for  the  party. 

“I  have  often  thought  that 
our  particular  enterprise,  while 
belonging  in  a  social  frame¬ 
work,  might  more  aptly  be  called 
‘Responsibility  Incorporated,’  ” 
mused  Mrs.  Strong,  a  lovely  and 
charming  blonde  woman  who 
(Continued  on  page  24) 
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"Does  the  fact  that  The  Miami  Herald 
leads  the  nation  in  total  R.O.P. 
color  advertising  justify  its  being 
called  a  great  newspaper?" 


"No,  I  don't  think  so." 


"Or  the  fact  that  it  also  leads 
the  nation  in  food  advertising?" 


"Or  the  fact  that  it  is  a  leader 
in  total  advertising  linage?" 


'That  still  doesn't  justify 
its  being  called  great." 


"Well,  then,  what  does  make  The 
Miami  Herald  such  a  great  newspaper?" 


I 

"It's  the  people  who  give  total  newspaper  ^ 

comprehension  to  The  Miami  Herald.  People 
who  understand  color  advertising  and  food 
advertising  and  all  other  areas  of  newspaper 
advertising.' People.  THAT'S  WHAT  MAKES 
THE  MIAMI  HERALD  SUCH  A  GREAT  NEWSPAPER!" 


THE  SOUTH’S  LARGEST  AND  MOST  INFLUENTIAL  NEWSPAPER 


I 


SUN 


SUNDAY 


MORNING 


EVENING 


^  ’  Marianne  (“Mimi”)  Strong 

was  born  39  years  ago  on  East 
End  Avenue  across  from  Gracie 
Mansion,  now  the  official  iiome 
of  the  mayor  the  City 
New  York,  into  a  family  ))romi- 
,  nent  in  the  real  estate  business, 
i  She  was  educated  at  the  Convent 
of  the  Sacred  Heart  in  New 
York  and  Noroton,  Conn.,  Sara 
Lawrence  College,  College  of  Mt. 
St.  Vincent  and  the  Columbia 
University  School  of  Journal- 
jplplBr  ism.  She  made  her  debut  at 

Thanksgiving,  a  few  weeks  be- 
fore  Pearl  Harbor. 

Two  weeks  after  her  gradua- 
!,*  tion,  she  got  job  as  a  copy  girl 

on  the  New  York  Times  and  then 
left  to  get  experience  as  a 
side  reporter  on  the  New  Brnns- 
Marianne  Strong  wick  (N.  J.)  Home  News.  She 

^  covered  every  possible  type  of 
through  the  New  York  Daily  st^^y,  worked  in  most  depart- 
News.  Why  couldn’t  real-life  ments  and  wrote  a  weekly  politi- 
people,  circumstances,  and  places  column, 
be  introduced  into  a  daily  comic  ^fter  three  years,  she  re¬ 
strip?  Take  ‘Winnie  Winkle,  turned  to  the  Times  and  went  to 
whose  creator  is  forever  striv-  ^^^k  in  the  Sunday  Dei)art- 
ing  for  authenticity.  Wouldn  t  ^lent.  She  then  headed  the  New 
he  welcome  suggestions  that  York  office  of  a  Chicago  news- 
would  include  current  events,  paper  syndicate  and  substituted 
Since  truth  is  more  interesting  each  summer  at  the  World-Tele- 
than  fiction,  how  about  letting  &  Sun  Charles  Ven- 

the  indomitable  Winnie  have  a  tura,  then  society  columnist, 
fling  at  life  as  it  is  being  lived.’  When  he  left,  she  was  made  so- 
Mrs.  Strong’s  idea  to  make  ciety  editor  and  remained  sev- 
Winnie  fashion  director  of  the  era!  years. 

“Top  of  the  Fair”  at  the  New  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stephen  Van 

York  World’s  Fair  was  accepted  Rensselaer  Strong  reside  in  a 

by  Martin  Branner,  creator  of  Manhattan  apartment  and  a 
the  comic  strip  and  page  for  the  house  in  the  country  near 
Chicago  Tribune -New  York  Princeton,  N.  J. 

News  Syndicate.  (E&P,  Aug.  3,  • 

page  54) .  Byoir  Firm  Promotes 

12  Major  Benefits  2  Former  AP  Reporters 

The  agency  handles  about  12  .  I” 

major  b^efils  a  year  and  has  °?,the  Washington  office  of 

created  and  executed  a  variety  has 

of  amusing  parties,  ranging  aPP^'^ed  an  account  ex- 

from  $5,000  ffirthday  celebra-  e<^'^tive  of  the  public  relations 

tions  for  the  children  of  celeb-  ^  I  * 

rities  to  the  first  American  Washin^on  office. 

Debutante  Ball  in  Rome  to  pre-  ^  Henry 

sent  American  debutantes  to  the  manager 

Italian  nobility  and  to  parties  Washington  office, 

on  shipboard  and  in  potato  Youngstrom  has  been 

barns  and  other  offbeat  fun  Byoir  21  years  and  is  a 

pjupgg  former  reporter  for  the  Asso¬ 

ciated  Press.  Mr.  Leader  was 
formerly  manager  of  the  news 
bureau  He 

also  worked  for 


Marianne  Strong 

(Continued  from  page  22) 
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■  Jack  Robinson  in  PR 

Denver 

Jack  W.  Robinson,  Denver 
newspaper  and  public  relations 
man,  has  joined  the  staff  of 
William  Kostka  and  Associates 
Inc.  He  was  night  city  editor  of 
the  Denver  Post  for  six  years, 
statehouse  reporter  for  the 
Rocky  Mountain  News,  general 
manager  of  a  Denver  adver¬ 
tising  and  public  relations  firm 
and  recently  completed  a  State 
Department  teaching  tour  in 
Afghanistan. 
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New  England  tham 


New  England  Council  Photo 


In  spending  New  England, 
it’s  sales  as  well  as  sails . 


THIS  MESSAGE  IS  SPONSORED  BY  THESE 
LEADING  NEW  ENGLAND  NEWSPAPERS: 

MAINE 

Bangor  Daily  News  (m),  Portland  Press-Herald  (m), 
Portland  Express  (e),  Portland  Telegram  (s) 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
Concord  Monitor-Patriot  (e) 

VERMONT 

Barre-Montpelier  Times-Argus  (e), 

Burlington  Free  Press  (m),  Rutland  Herald  (m) 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston  Globe  (m&e),  Boston  Globe  (s),  Brockton 
Enteiprise  &  Times  (e),  Fall  River  Herald  News  (e), 
Fitchburg  Sentinel  (e),  Gardner  News  (e), 

Lawrence  Eagle-Tribune  (m&e),  Lynn  Item  (e), 

New  Bedford  Standard-Times  (e&s), 

North  Adams  Transcript  (e),  Pittsfield  Berkshire  Eagle  (e) 
Springfield  Daily  News  (e),  Union  (m).  Republican  (s), 
Taunton  Gazette  (e),  Waltham  News  Tribune  (e), 
Worcester  Telegram  (m&s),  Worcester  Gazette  (e) 

RHODE  ISLAND 

Pawtucket  Times  (e).  Providence  Bulletin  (e). 

Providence  Journal  (m&s),  Woonsocket  Call  (e) 

CONNECTICUT 

Bridgeport  Post-Telegram  (m&e),  Bridgeport 
Post  (s),  Bristol  Press  (e), 

Hartford  Courant  (m),  Hartford  Courant  (s), 

Hartford  Times  (e),  Meriden  Record  &  Journal  (m&e), 
Middletown  Press  (e).  New  Britain  Herald  (e). 

New  Haven  Journal-Courier  (m). 

New  Haven  Register  (e&s),  Norwich  Bulletin  (m&s), 
Torrington  Register  (e), 

Waterbury  Republican  &  American  (m&e), 

Waterbury  Republican  (m&s) 


Sure,  New  England  is  famous  for  its  boats.  The  region 
builds  them  in  all  shapes  and  sizes,  from  dinghies  to 
racing  yachts  to  nuclear  submarines.  And  along  the  miles 
of  coastline,  and  on  inland  rivers  and  lakes,  you’ll  see 
inboards  and  outboards,  sailboats  and  canoes  .  .  .  evidence 
of  New  England’s  seafaring  heritage. 

But  there  are  sails,  and  there  are  sales!  And  your  sales 
will  be  shipshape  indeed,  if  your  products  are  distributed 
and  advertised  in  New  England. 

New  England  per  household  food  sales  are  the  highest  of  any 
U.S.  region  ($1,115)  .  .  .  and  the  region’s  total  retail  sales 
jjer  household,  $4,332,  ranks  second  in  the  nation. 

New  Englanders  have  more  and  spend  more.  And  they  read 
their  fine,  locally  edited  newspapers  for  information  on  what 
to  buy  and  where  to  buy.  And  no  other  media  furnishes  the 
100%  coverage  of  New  England  provided  by  its  fine 
newspapers. 

Sell  your  products  and  ^ 

services  in  New  England  *  * 

through  these  newspapers.  a 
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CLASSIFIED  CUNIC 


Ad  Readership  Up 
With  Separate  Section 


By  Warren  Perry 

CAM,  Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune 


ORDERS  FLOW  past  these  Detroit  Free  Press  classified  ad-visors  on  a 
conveyor  belt  headed  to  the  copy-handling  and  censor  desk. 

PHONE  ROOM  IMPROVED  an  “L”  accommodating  24  ad 
The  just  completed  remodel-  solicitors  with  specific  categories 
ig  of  the  telephone  sales  de-  ®  voluntary  ad-visors.  ^^h 
artment  is  just  a  part  of  the  individual  desk  is  shielded  with 
rowth  program  in  the  Classi-  plexiglas  screen  for  maximum 
ed  Department  of  the  Detroit  QRictness.  Direct-dial  Centrex 
Mich.)  Free  Press,  Elving  N.  telephone  equipment  is  used, 
.nderson,  advertising  director,  with  a  central  call  director  and 
lid  recently.  Stewart  J.  Me-  dual  monitor  systems  for  sales 
eer,  CAM,  stated  that  this  is  training. 

le  loginning  of  a  concentrated  Each  desk  also  has  an  Olympia 
SFort  to  obtain  even  better  gains  typewriter  and  a  supply  of  new 
1  the  remaining  months  of  1963  order-blank  forms.  A  conveyor 
nd  the  years  to  follow.  Free  delivers  copy  to  a  copy- 

ress  classified  linage  is  up  24%  handling  and  censor  desk  where 
ince  January  dispatched  to  credit  and 

Mrs.  Marie  Bergeon  is  Classi-  com^sing  by  air  tutes. 
ed  Telephone  Sales  Supervisor  The  remodeled  phone  room 
1  charge  of  the  phone  room  ^as  rose  beige  walls,  scenic 
hich  has  been  enlarged  to  form  air  conditioning. 


LINAGE  STORIES 
“Classified  Spells  Golden  Op¬ 
portunity”  will  be  the  theme  of 
the  Classified  Advertising  semi¬ 
nar  for  executives  of  the  16 
Copley  newspapers  in  Illinois 
and  California.  Larry  Freeman, 
Illinois  State  Journal  and  State 
Register,  Springfield,  will  be 
moderator  of  the  sessions,  Nov. 
6-9,  at  Borrego  Springs,  Cali¬ 
fornia. 

A  highlight  will  be  a  report 
by  Prof.  Kenneth  R.  Byerly  of 
the  University  of  North  Caro¬ 
lina  giving  the  results  of  a  re¬ 
cent  survey  of  classified  linage 
stories  of  newspapers  which 
made  the  largest  circulation 
gains  in  the  postwar  years. 
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Important  and  helpful.” 

-  Ray  Erwin,  Editor  &  Publisher 

■  Detailed,  graphic  and  up- 
to-date,  this  is  the  first  book 
of  its  kind  in  a  generation.  It 
discusses  the  functions,  pro¬ 
cedures  and  techniques  of 
every  phase  of  newspaper 
production  —  the  industry’s 
total  operation  in  the  per¬ 
spective  of  technological 
advance.  More  than  30  line 
and  halftone  illustrations. 

$5.75  at  your  bookstore 
or  from  Dept.  32 

49  E.  33rd  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10016  , 


Write  for  new  booklet  “Take  a 
Close  Look  at  the  Remarkable 
Rockford  Test  Market.”  It  can 
help  you  know  this  rich  market 
better.  Write,  wire  or  'phone 
in  Rockford,  Illinois. 


by  ALLAN  WOODS 

former  Production  Manager, 
Newsday 


VtoaNlNG 


l(ll6Wlld?...No!...  It's  Typical  of 


TULSA 


Get  a  new  picture  of  one  of  America’s  most  prosperous  and  beautiful  cities.  Most  engineers 
— and  research  facilities — per  capita.  Year  ’round  recreation  and  climate  to  match.  Billions 
of  gallons  of  low  cost  water  and  among  the  nations  lowest  rates  on  power  and  natural  gas. 
Barge  shipping  by  1970.  A  school  system  second  to  none.  Ask  American  Airlines,  Avco, 
Douglas,  Aero-Space  Technology,  Skelly,  Sunray  DX,  Gulf,  Texaco,  DuPont,  North 
American  Aviation,  Humble,  Sinclair,  Phillips,  Seismograph  Service,  Williams  Bros. 


Uncle  Sam  Recruits 
For  ‘Glamor’  Career 


JOURNALISM  EDUCATION 


Harrisbubg,  Pa. 
While  newspaper  publishers 
neglect  campus  recruitment, 
Uncle  Sam  is  tossing  glamorous 
career  lures  to  jouraalism- 
oriented  students. 

That  appears  to  be  the  situa¬ 
tion  at  the  Pennsylvania  State 
University,  where  a  few  J-grad- 
uates  have  accepted  jobs  in  gov¬ 
ernment  service,  according  to 
H.  Eugene  Goodwin,  director  of 
the  School  of  Journalism. 

The  federal  government’s  bid 
to  J-school  students  is  con¬ 
tributing  to  the  exodus  from 
strictly  journalism  careers.  Dr. 
Goodwin  told  the  members  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  here  Oct. 
12. 

CIA  and  LSIS  Bids 
He  mentioned  the  Central  In¬ 
telligence  Agency  and  the 
United  States  Information  Serv¬ 
ice  as  primary  employers  in  this 
area.  He  suggested  that  the 
agencies  were  interested  in  jour¬ 
nalism  students  because  of  their 
special  training  in  observing  and 
in  writing  reports. 


Only  half  of  the  journalism 
graduates  from  Penn  State  are 
going  into  newspaper  jobs.  Dean 
Goodwin  said.  One  reason  for 
this  drop-out  from  the  No.  1 
career  field,  he  noted,  was  the 
fact  that  some  students  enter 
journalism  school  never  intend¬ 
ing  to  go  into  newspaper  work. 
Another  big  factor,  he  observed, 
was  the  large  number  of  girls  in 
journalism  classes. 

“You  don’t  particularly  want 
them,  except  for  clerical  work 
or  jobs  in  the  society  depart¬ 
ment,’’  Dean  Goodwin  told  the 
publishers.  “As  a  result  they  go 
into  other  fields  of  journalism — 
advertising,  public  relations, 
house  magazines,  etc.’’ 

'Something  Is  Happening’ 

But  he  reported  a  trend  away 
from  “female  domination”  of  J- 
schools  is  setting  in.  A  few  years 
ago.  Dean  Goodwin  said,  the 
Penn  State  school  was  about 
evenly  divided,  male  and  female. 
Now  the  ratio  is  70-30  on  the 
male  side. 

“Something  is  happening,”  he 
declared. 


The  Peace  Corps  is  another 
government  agency  that  is  re¬ 
cruiting  journalism  students,  re¬ 
ported  Ross  W.  Buck,  editor  of 
the  Sewickley  Herald,  who  de¬ 
scribed  the  internship  program 
which  Duquesne  University’s 
School  of  Journalism  has  been 
conducting  with  both  dailies  and 
weeklies  since  1959. 

To  get  a  $250,000  internship 
program  under  way  on  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  newspapers.  Point  Park 
Junior  College,  Pittsburgh,  of¬ 
fered  an  initial  scholarship 
worth  $3,800  a  year  to  be 
awarded  by  PNPA  annually  to 
a  high  school  graduate  inter¬ 
ested  in  pursuing  journalism. 

The  offer  was  announced  by 
William  J.  Thomas,  chairman  of 
the  Journalism  &  Communica¬ 
tions  department  at  Point  Park. 
The  quarter-million-dollar  figure 
on  the  program,  he  explained, 
was  arrived  at  by  figuring  at 
least  75  newspapers  w’ould  take 
interns  on  a  minimum  $50-a- 
week  salary  during  the  summer. 

James  M.  Driscoll,  publisher 
of  the  Connelhville  Daily  Cour¬ 
ier,  reported  that  his  circulation 
department  taps  newspaperboys 
to  fill  part-time,  then  full-time 
jobs  in  the  mailroom  where  they 
begin  a  training  program.  The 
minimum  wage  ($50  a  week)  is 
assured  for  one  year  and  the  boy 
may  progress  to  other  depart¬ 
ments  at  better  pay  if  he  shows 
aptitude.  The  program,  Mr. 


Driscoll  explained,  is  de.'^ik'ned 
particularly  for  boys  who  don’t 
have  the  resources  to  go  on  to 
college.  One  youth,  he  said  has 
recently  made  the  switch  from 
the  mechanical  side  to  the  lep- 
ortorial  staff. 

I.  Z.  Buckwalter,  general 
manager  of  the  Lancaster  News¬ 
papers,  recommended  closer  liai¬ 
son  with  vocational  guidance 
instructors  in  the  high  schools. 
He  said  the  journalism  schools 
reported  that  few  daily  news¬ 
papers  ever  send  people  to  the 
campus  on  recruitment  missions 
and  no  weeklies  do  anything 
about  it. 

Mr.  Buckwalter  said  new.spa- 
papers  also  need  to  attract  and 
train  more  men  and  women  to 
write  and  sell  advertising. 

• 

Los  Angeles  Times 
Offers  Scholarships 

An  annual  college  scholarship 
program,  creating  four  $2,000 
scholarships  for  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia  high  school  students,  has 
been  established  by  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  Fund. 

The  scholarships,  renewable 
for  four  college  years,  will  be 
awarded  in  English,  history  and 
social  studies,  mathematics,  and 
science  to  members  of  the  grad¬ 
uating  classes  of  1964  from 
public,  parochial  and  private 
high  schools  in  nine  California 
counties. 


A  minimum 
of 
3 

PLATES 
a  minute 


by  the  M-A-N  push-button  process 


The  fully-automatic  M-A-N  Caster/Finisher  was  designed 
to  meet  the  rigid  requirements  of  the  most  sophisticated 
newspaper  operation  ...  and  has  proven  its  capabilities  in 
actual  production.*  It  casts,  shaves,  cools,  dries  and  trims 
a  predetermined  number  of  plates  from  any  standard  news¬ 
paper  mat.  For  a  completely  modern  molding  and  casting 
operation  the  M-A-N  Caster/Finisher  should  be  comple¬ 
mented  by  the  fully-automatic  M-A-N  Multopress.  Both  are 
available  exclusively  through  R.  Hoe  & 

Co.,  Inc.,  910  E.  138th  St.,  N.  Y.  54,  N.  Y. 

M-A-N  CASTER/FINISHER 


HOE 


*Units  now  in  operation  or  on  order  for  Louisville  Courier-Journal,  Orlando  Sentinel-Star,  Los  Angeles  Times,  The 
Oklahoman,  Portland  Oregonian,  Birmingham  News  and  La  Presse  (Montreal). 
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WHAT  HAPPENS  WHEN  THE  PRESSES  STOP? 


—Nothing,  except  the  business  pulse  weakens— retail 
activity  slows,  apathy  creeps  over  the  market  place! 

Proof  of  the  newspapers’  vital  role  in  America’s  economy 
was  dramatically  demonstrated  by  the  1962-63  news¬ 
paper  strikes  in  New  York,  Cleveland  and  Minneapolis 
which  spanned  51  weeks  in  total.  Daniel  Starch,  using 
Federal  Reserve  reports  of  weekly  sales  by  department 
stores,  found  that  when  papers  closed  down  sales  plunged 
to  a  low  of  11.2%  below  the  national  average— and  it 
took  another  5  months  to  regain  their  losses. 


NOW,  MORE  THAN  EVER,  THE  DAILY  NEWSPAPER  IS  THE  GREATEST  SELLING  TOOL  IN  AMERICA. 


Published  in  the  interest  of  all  newspapers  by 

MOLONEY,  REGAN  &  SCHMITT 

Representing  Newspapers  since  1900 

Herbart  W.  Molonay,  Jr.  Harbart  W.  Molonay 

Presidant  Chairman  of  tha  Board 

E.  T.  Parmalaa  Ingraham  Raad  Robart  Ericksan 

Exacutive  Vice  President  Senior  Vice  Presidant  V.  P.  &  Midwest  Manager 
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NAMES  AND  FACES 

Some  of  us  can  quickly  identify  a  name  with  a  face.  All 
too  often,  however,  it’s  a  tough  job  for  most  of  us. 

A  similar  thing  occurs  with  our  name.  Caterpillar  Tractor 
Co.  Many  people  associate  us  with  tractors.  They  are  correct, 
but  we  build  other  products  too.*  And  whether  these  products 
are  on  wheels  or  tracks,  or  supply  power,  they  all  have  the 
brand  name  of  Cat  and  Caterpillar.  These  are  registered  trade¬ 
marks  of  Caterpillar  Tractor  Co. 

Your  help  in  correctly  using  our  trademarks  to  refer  only 
to  our  products  will  be  appreciated. 

CATE  R  P I  LLAR 

■ICC.  U.  S.  PAT.  OFF. 

:tcWheel  and  Track-type  Tractors  •  Loaders  •  Scrapers 

Engines  •  Motor  Graders  •  Pipelayers  •  Rear  Dump  Trucks 


lAPA  Directors 
Keep  Date  for 
Santo  Domingo 

The  Executive  Committee  of 
the  Inter  American  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation  has  recommended  that 
the  mid-year  meeting  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  in  March, 
1964,  be  held  as  scheduled  in 
Santo  Domingo,  Dominican  Re¬ 
public,  “provided  that  the  pres¬ 
ent  state  of  freedom  of  the  press 
...  remains  unimpaired.” 

The  Executive  Committee  met 
in  New  York  last  week  under 
its  chairman.  Jack  R.  Howard, 
Scripps-Howard  Newspapers. 

The  text  of  the  resolution  on 
Santo  Domingo,  which  was 
adopted  unanimously,  follows: 

“Having  heard  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  report  on  the  state  of  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press  that  exists  in 
the  Dominican  Republic,  and 
while  deploring  the  eclipse  of 
constitutional  government  in 
that  coimtry,  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Inter  Ameri¬ 
can  Press  Association,  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  a  request  from  three 
Dominican  member  newspapers, 
found  no  reason  at  this  time  to 
alter  plans  and  preparations, 
already  under  way,  to  hold  the 
March,  1964  mid-year  meeting 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Association  in  Santo  Domingo. 

“In  view  of  the  above  the 
Executive  Committee  hereby 
recommends : 

“That  the  meeting  of  the 
I  Board  of  Directors  in  March, 
1964  be  held  in  Santo  Domingo 
in  accordance  with  previous 
resolutions  adopted  in  this  re¬ 
gard,  provided  that  the  present 
state  of  freedom  of  the  press  in 
the  Dominican  Republic  remains 
unimpaired.” 

The  three  Dominican  news¬ 
papers  which  made  the  request 
to  the  lAPA  are  El  Caribe  and 
Listin  Diario,  of  Santo  Domingo, 
and  La  Informacion,  of  Santiago 
de  los  Caballeros. 


PARK 

ROW 

NEWS 

SERVICE 


NEWSPAPER  WEEK  —  National 
Newspaper  Week  was  observed 
on  Madison  Avenue  this  week. 
Miss  Newspaper  1964  (Sue  Prober, 
a  Doyle,  Dane,  Bernbach  recep¬ 
tionist)  changes  the  street  sign 
with  the  help  of  Frank  Stapleton, 
president  of  the  New  York  Chap¬ 
ter  of  the  American  Association  ] 
of  Newspaper  Representatives.  | 

The  Executive  Committee  also  j 
heard  a  report  by  Lee  Hills,  co-  1 
chairman  of  the  Miami  Host 
Committee,  on  arrangements  for 
the  XIX  General  Assembly  of 
the  lAPA  at  the  Americana 
Hotel  in  Bal  Harbour,  Fla.  next 
month.  More  than  300  persons 
have  registered  for  the  Assem¬ 
bly. 

The  meetings  will  start  on 
Nov.  16.  President  Kennedy  will 
deliver  a  speech  on  inter-Ameri¬ 
can  relations  at  a  dinner  which 
the  lAPA  will  offer  in  his  honor 
Nov.  18. 

• 

Virginia  Irwin  Takes 
Her  Pension  Early 

St.  Louis 

Miss  Virginia  Irwin,  a  feature 
writer  for  the  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch  Everyday  Magazine, 
will  retire  Nov.  1  under  the 
early  retirement  provisions  of 
the  Pulitzer  Pension  Plan.  Miss 
Irwin,  an  employe  of  the  news¬ 
paper  for  31  years,  was  a  corre¬ 
spondent  during  World  War  II 
in  England,  France,  Belgium 
and  Holland.  She  was  one  of  the 
first  American  correspondents  to 
reach  Berlin  after  the  Russians 
had  entered  the  city.  After  the 
war,  she  was  assigned  to  the 
Post-Dispatch  New  York  bureau 
as  a  feature  writer.  She  re¬ 
turned  here  three  years  ago. 

The  Pulitzer  Pension  Plan 
provides  that  employes  may  re¬ 
tire  at  age  55  and  receive  lesser 
benefits. 
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"Rough  changeover  to  web  offset? 
With  a  Vanguard,  there  was  nothing  to  it! 


says  V.  M.  Vance, 

Publisher  of  Minnesota's 
Worthington  Daily  Globe 
“Only  one  man  on  our  staff  had  pre¬ 
vious  experience  with  lithography  be¬ 
fore  the  Globe  switched  to  web  offset. 
But  the  operation  of  our  new  Cottrell 
Vanguard  is  so  simple,  the  rest  of  our 
production  crew  caught  on  fast,”  re¬ 
ports  Mr.  Vance. 

“We’re  impressed  with  the  fine 
printing  detail  we  get  with  our  five- 


unit  Vanguard.  And  talk  about  flexi¬ 
bility!  We’re  using  more  color,  more 
photographs.  Our  daily  press  run  of 
13,000-plus  is  completed  regularly  in 
about  an  hour’s  time— including  start¬ 
up  time  and  folding.  Also,  we  now 
have  the  capacity  to  print  additional 
small,  weekly  newspapers  in  our  area 
and  to  turn  out  a  large  volume  of  prof¬ 
itable  circular  business.” 

Other  reasons  for  owning  a  Cottrell 
Vanguard:  Up  to  24  standard  news 


pages  at  15,000  papers  per  hour  folded 

•  Available  in  1  to  6  units  •  Low  ini¬ 
tial  investment  •  Low  operating  costs 

•  No  costly  engravings  but  lots  of 
pictures  •  Better  reproduction  with 
screens  to  133  lines  •  Versatile  com¬ 
position — hot  metal,  photocomposi¬ 
tion  or  any  combination. 

Any  wonder  more  and  more  pub¬ 
lishers  are  taking  advantage  of  Cottrell 
Vanguard  presses?  Write  for  complete 
details. 


HARRIS 


NTERTYPE 


CORPORATION 


COTTRELL  DtVISION 

WESTERLY,  RHODE  ISLAND 
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7-COHJMNISTS  SAY; 

Reader  Response  Major 
Satisfaction  in  Writing 


Minneatolis 

The  major  satisfaction  of  col¬ 
umn  writing  is  I'eader  response, 
according  to  a  panel  of  seven 
columnists. 

The  seven,  moderated  by  a 
former  columnist  tickled  the 
funny  bones  of  more  than  100 
editors  attending  the  annual 
University  of  Minnesota  Edi¬ 
tors’  short  course  as  they  de¬ 
scribed  the  satisfactions,  frus¬ 
trations  and  philosophies  of 
bein^  a  columnist. 

Roy  Dunlap,  former  humor 
columnist  for  the  Saint  Pavl 
Piom-er  Press  and  now  man- 
agrinR  editor,  set  the  pace  by 
announcing  that  his  most  satis¬ 


fying  moment  as  a  columnist 
came  when  his  superiors  told 
him  after  eleven  years  that  he 
would  no  longer  be  a  columnist. 
Mr.  Dunlap  said  the  announce¬ 
ment  that  he  had  been  promoted 
to  managing  editor  was  like  the 
announcement  marking  the  end 
of  the  Second  World  War. 

Another  War? 

“What  I  didn’t  realize,”  Mr. 
Dunlap  said,  “was  that  I  was 
starting  the  third  world  war.” 

Mrs.  Kermit  Estlund,  Isanti 
(Minn.)  News  said  she’s  re- 
ceiv’ed  only  one  lesson  in  col¬ 
umn  writing  from  her  publisher 


husband  before  she  set  out: 
“Never  let  the  readers  guess 
you’re  running  low  on  things  to 
say.  Stop  only  when  you’re  out 
of  space  or  time.” 

Mrs.  Estland  said  she  believed 
it  was  the  columnist’s  job  to 
make  the  newspaper  as  much  a 
part  of  the  family  as  the  doctor, 
lawyer  or  undertaker.  And  she 
gave  hopeful  columnists  one 
piece  of  advice:  “If  you’re  going 
to  write  a  column,  do  it  under 
an  assumed  name.” 

Readers  Are  Important 

Wes  Mayer,  Detroit  Lakes 
Tribune,  said  he’d  call  his  col¬ 
umn  “the  clearing  house”  if  he 
were  to  rename  it  because  it  is 
his  belief  that  he  does  not  have 
a  column  without  the  readers. 
Mr.  Meyer  said  his  experience 
shows  people  like  to  contribute. 
And,  he  said,  “my  column  be¬ 
longs  to  the  readers.” 

Neil  Mattson  of  the  Warren 


THE  PHOTO  TYPOSITOR.  IS 
A  COMPLETE  TYPESETTING 
&  lETTERING  DEPARTMENT! 


Sheaf  said,  “There  are  so  many 
satisfactions  in  putting  out  a 
weekly  paper  .  .  .  writing  a 
column  may  be  one  of  the  least 
of  them.”  Mr.  Mattson  said  any¬ 
one  can  write  a  column  as  long 
as  its  about  the  readers.  The  ' 
readers  respond,  he  said;  “.  .  . 
so  what  else  is  there?” 

Big  Ego 

Don  Morrison,  Minnea  jmlis 
Star,  said  his  satisfaction  was 
a  less  public-minded  one.  “I’ve 
got  the  ego  the  size  of  an  eight  1 
dollar  steak,”  he  said.  “Being  \ 
a  master  of  my  craft  is  satis-  I 
faction  enough  for  a  reporter.  | 
But  the  layman  can’t  appreciate 
this  and  the  ego  starves.” 

“Being  a  columnist,”  Mr.  .Mor¬ 
rison  said,  “changes  that.”  You 
can  be  creative.  You  can  take 
your  views  and  filter  them 
through  your  column.  People  do 
respond,”  he  said,”  “to  your 
opinion.” 

The  columnist,  Mr.  Morrison 
continued,  has  an  advantage  on 
a  metropolitan  daily.  The  news 
is  impersonal  and  the  editorials 
pontificial.  The  readers  are 
starved  for  a  pulsebeat — some¬ 
body  to  react  to.  Therefore,  the 
more  opinions  uttered  the  more 
response  the  columnist  gets. 

Mr.  Morrison  said  the  people 
don’t  care  if  the  columnist  is 
right  or  not;  they  just  want 
someone  to  talk  back  to. 

Heroism 


The  headlines  for 
this  ad  were  set  on 
the  Photo  Typositor. 


AT  YOUR  BECK  AND  CALL  24  HOURS  A  DAY.. .ANY  DAY 

With  the  verutiie  Photo  Typositor  and  a  selected  group  of  15  film  alphabets,  you  can  easily  produce  all 
the  creative  display  type  and  hand  lettering  you  will  need.  Copy  changes  or  interrupted  production  due  to 
holidays  or  week-ends,  are  minimized... because  the  Photo  Typositor  is  producing  on  vour  premises— 
around  the  dock.  Crisp,  high  quality  headings,  subheads  and  captions  are  produced  rapidly  to  the  size, 
slant  or  proportion  required... all  camera-ready... no  waiting  for  stats  or  photo  copies.  You  see  what  you 
set  as  you  set  it.  Turn  a  dial— get  precision  spadng  between  letters  and  words  in  points  or  picas— plus 
simultaneous  visual  adjustment  of  any  letter  combinations.  If  you  are  purchasing  display  type  or  hand  let¬ 
tering  from  outside  sources  you  need  a  Photo  Typositor  NOW!  The  Photo  Typositor  is  “production-tested” 
and  proven  the  world  over!  For  free  brochure  write  today  to:  Photo  Typositor  Inc.,  305  E.  46th  St., 
New  York  17,  N.  Y.  Factory:  Miami,  Florida.  Sales  arni  Service  m  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

P/forom^SiS^ 

THE  VISUAL  ^  COM POSrrOH 


“Being  a  columnist,”  he  said, 
“is  the  cheapest  way  I  know  to 
be  a  hero.  After  issuing  a  firm 
opinion  people  will  stop  me  and 
say  ‘What  courage  you  had  to 
say  that’.” 

Mr.  Morrison  issued  a  chal¬ 
lenge,  saying  everyone  in  the 
business  underrates  the  reader. 
The  level  of  today’s  education, 
he  said,  is  higher  and  the  reader 
more' sophisticated.  He  cited  an 
instance  where  he  had  been 
stopped  by  a  cafe  waitress  who 
told  him,  “I  just  love  to  read 
your  column  because  it  makes  me 
use  a  dictionary.”  Mr.  Morrison 
said,  “give  people  credit  for  in¬ 
telligence  and  they  love  it.  Let’s 
get  up  where  the  readers  are. 

Gordon  Spielman  of  the 
weekly  Trimont  Progress  said 
his  greatest  satisfaction  came 
from  community  service.  He  de¬ 
fined  it  as  those  things  a  com¬ 
munity  needs  and  which  the 
newspaper  must  lead  the  fight 
for. 

Mr.  Speilman  said  he  was  an 
editorial  columnist,  so  his  ideas 
might  result  in  an  editorial 
campaign  rather  than  a  one-shot 
effort.  In  this  area,  he  said,  “you 
have  to  hammer,  hammer,  ham¬ 
mer,  to  make  your  point.  It  just 
can’t  be  done  too  much.” 
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^  HOW  ^ 
^  DO  YOU  1 
MEASURE  YOUR 
NEWSPRINT  . 
^  SUPPLIER  ^ 


Over  sixty  years  of  paper¬ 
making  experience  .  .  .  am¬ 
ple  supplies  of  wood,  water 
and  power  .  .  .  thousands  of 
people  with  outstanding 
individual  skills  ...  a  for¬ 
ward-looking  research  and 
development  program  .  .  . 
helpful,  interested  service 
and  on-time  deliveries  — 
these  are  what  have  made 
Great  Northern  the  most 
dependable  source  of 
quality  newsprint  for  hun¬ 
dreds  of  leading  newspaper 
publishers. 


Washington,  D.  C. 


Cincinnati 


Chicago 


Boston 


Mills  in  Maine 


Sales  Offices: 


Donald  Curran  Joins 
Lockport  Newspapers 

Lockport,  N.  Y. 

Appointment  of  Donald  J. 
Curran  of  Valley  Stream,  L.  I., 
as  business  manaj^er  of  the 
Union-Sun  and  Journal  Inc.  was 
announced  by  Peter  J.  Corson, 
president  and  publisher. 

Mr.  Curran,  who  is  41,  was 
graduated  from  Boston  schools 
and  attended  Leland  Powers 
School,  Boston,  and  St.  Joseph’s 
College,  New  York  City.  He 
studied  economics  at  Alfred 
University. 

From  1943  to  1946  Mr.  Cur¬ 
ran  served  in  the  U.S.  Maritime 
Service.  After  working  for  radio 
stations  at  Portland,  Maine,  and 
Homell,  N.  Y.  he  was  business 
manager  of  the  Evening  Trib¬ 
une  at  Hornell.  In  December 
1963  he  became  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Long  Island  Times 
offset  plant.  Death  of  the  pub¬ 
lisher  placed  the  Long  Island 
Times  in  abeyance. 


METALWORKING  NEWS  will  go 
daily  Oct.  22  and  23,  with  the  two 
extra  editions  published  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  the  .American  Society  for 
Metals,  Metals/Material  Show  & 
Congress  in  Qeveiand.  Seven 
METALWORKING  NEWS  report- 
ers  have  been  assigned  to  cover  the 
show  which  runs  from  Oct.  21  to 
25.  They  are:  Jerome  Frank,  editor, 
and  Lairy  Hulack  from  New  York; 
Marc  Raizman,  of  Fairchild’s  De¬ 
troit  bureau;  James  O’Connor,  Gn- 
cinnati  bureau  chief;  John  W. 
Martin,  Qeveiand  bureau  chief, 
with  John  Fisher  of  his  staff.  Three 
concurrent  meetings  also  will  be 
covered  during  the  week:  Metal¬ 
lurgical  Society  of  AIME  fall  meet¬ 
ing,  Society  for  Nondestructive 
Testing  convention,  and  the  Metal 
Treating  Institute’s  fall  meeting. 

New  staffers  in  Fairchild’s  Wash¬ 
ington  news  bureau  are  Mark  Bald¬ 
win  and  Robert  Herzberg.  Mr.  Bald¬ 
win  was  formerly  with  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Star  and  Mr.  Herzberg  had 
been  a  newsletter  reporter  in  Wash¬ 
ington. 

Fairchild  headquarters  in  New  York 
played  host  to  a  number  of  visiting 
out-of-towners  during  the  past  two 
weeks.  Richard  Wightman,  who  was 
on  route  from  the  London  bureau 
to  his  new  post  in  the  Washington 
office,  and  M.  A.  Zuberi,  Fairchild 
correspondent  in  Karachi,  Pakistan, 
stopp^  in  to  confer  with  company 
officials,  as  did  the  following  from 
U.  S.  cities:  Mr.  &  Mrs.  George 
GilL  both  Fairchild  correspondents 
in  Louisville,  Ky.;  Howard  Rains, 
Boston  bureau  chief,  and  Joe  Mc¬ 
Lain  of  the  Philadelphia  bureau. 

Hildred  Barber  has  joined  the  staff 
of  Fairchild’s  Dallas  bureau  to  spe¬ 
cialize  in  coverage  in  that  territory 
for  DAILY  NEWS  RECORD, 
MEN’S  WEAR,  parts  of  HOME 
FURNISHINGS  DAILY  and  FOOT¬ 
WEAR  NEWS.  She  comes  to  Fair- 
child  from  the  Sanger-Harris  de¬ 
partment  store  where  she  was  pub¬ 
lic  relations  assistant.  She  had  also 
been  home  fashion  editor  of  the 
Dallas  Times-Herald. 

The  Fairchild  News  Service  has 
added  to  its  correspondents’  list  in 
both  Regina  and  Winnipeg  in 
Canada,  where  Harold  Longman, 
and  Roger  Newman,  respectively, 
will  cover  fur  auction  sales  in  those 
areas  for  WOMEN’S  WEAR 
DAILY.  Also  added  to  the  roster 
of  Fairchild  news  representatives 
are  Jerry  Ausband  in  Florence, 
S.  C.;  Mrs.  Louis  Mendive  in  Reno, 
Nev. 


Teen-Age  Marriage 
Checkup  Wins  Awani 

Indianapolis 

For  a  series  on  “Do  Teen-Age 
Marriages  Work?’’,  Virginia 
Hill,  women’s  editor  of  the  In¬ 
dianapolis  Times,  has  won  the 
first  place  award  in  the  competi¬ 
tion  sponsored  by  the  Family 
Service  Association  of  Ameri¬ 
can. 

Mrs.  Hill  got  her  information 
from  checking  the  records  the 
county  clerk’s  office  on  teenage 
marriages  of  five  to  10  years 
ago.  She  then  traced  the  couples 
through  addresses  and  inter¬ 
viewed  them.  Her  stories,  which 
consisted  of  interviews  plus 
talks  with  social  workers,  ap¬ 
peared  Aug.  19-26,  1962. 


COPY  CHIEF — Johnstone  Inc., 
New  York  agency  specializing  in 
women's  interest  markets,  has  ap¬ 
pointed  Miss  Peggy  Prag  as  copy 
chief.  She  was  a  copy  group  head 
at  BBDO  the  last  six  years,  work¬ 
ing  on  DuPont  Fibers. 


Industrial  Relations 
Director,  N.Y.  News 

Walter  K.  Graham,  former 
vicepresident  for  industrial  re¬ 
lations  of  Clark  Bros.  Company 
in  Glean,  N.  Y.,  is  director  of 
industrial  relations,  a  newly- 
created  post,  for  the  New  York 
Daily  News. 

George  E.  Donnelly,  general 
manager,  said  he  will  coordinate 
the  personnel  and  labor  relations 
departments.  Mr.  Graham  has 
had  background  in  industrial 
and  labor  relations  with  the 
Clark  company.  Dresser  Indus¬ 
tries,  and  other  firms. 

«  *  * 

Roy  Adams  —  from  suburban 
desk  to  religion  editor  of  the 
Cleveland  (Ohio)  Plain  Dealer. 

*  *  * 

Tom  Brennan  —  appointed 
assistant  sports  editor,  Brea 
(Calif.)  Progress. 

V  «  * 

Linda  Mangers,  former  South 
Bay-Harbor  woman’s  editor  of 
the  Long  Beach  (Calif.)  Inde¬ 
pendent  Press-Telegram  —  to 
assistant  manager  of  news  bu- 
Merkel  Appointed  reau  at  Long  Beach  State  Col- 

Aide  to  Publisher  ♦ 

Cleveland  Charles  H.  Loos  —  from 
William  R.  Merkel,  who  has  courthouse  and  city  reporter  to 
been  personnel  manager  of  the  education  editor  of  the  Costa 
Washington  (D.  C.)  Post,  has  Mesa  (Calif.)  Orange  Coast 
been  appointed  assistant  to  the  Daily  Pilot. 
publisher  of  the  Cleveland  Plain  *  *  * 

Dealer.  CaroU!  Gass  —  to  women’s 

Mr.  Merkel,  who  is  46,  was  department  of  the  Evansville 
personnel  manager  of  the  old  (Ind.)  Sunday  Courier  and 
Cleveland  News  from  1952  to  Press. 

1953  and  then  became  an  admin-  •  *  * 

istrative  assistant  at  Forest  City  Geoffrey  Sutton  —  to  re- 
Publishing  Co.,  publisher  of  the  porter,  Duluth  (Minn.)  News- 
Plain  Dealer.  He  left  in  1959.  Tribune. 
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Dale  W.  Hartford  —  from 
photo  and  feature  editor  to  news 
editor  of  the  New  Milford 
(Conn.)  Times. 


Robin  Green,  feature  writer 
of  the  Toronto  Globe  and  Mail 
—  to  University  of  Toronto  on 
a  Southam  Scholarship. 


Bruce  MacDonald  —  from 
reporter  to  chief  of  Ottawa  bu¬ 
reau  of  the  Toronto  Globe  and 
Mail,  succeeding  Walter  Gray 
—  resigned.  Bernard  Dufresne, 
formerly  of  the  Ottawa  bureau 
of  the  Canadian  Press  —  to  Ot¬ 
tawa  bureau  of  the  Globe  and 
Mail. 


Jack  Kneexe,  formerly  of  the 
New  Orleans  (La.)  Times-Pica- 
yune  —  to  the  Raleigh  (N.  C.) 
News  and  Observer  news  staff. 
Other  additions  include  Edmund 
Noel,  who  has  been  with  the 
Laurel  (Miss.)  News  Leader 
and  Candy  Phifer,  a  graduate 

-  of  the  University  of  North  Caro- 
Eugene  M.  O’Mara  —  from 

retail  roto  advertising  in  the 
Newark  (N.  J.)  News  to  auto¬ 
motive  classification,  succeeding 
Harold  F.  Pierson,  retired 
after  44  years  with  the  paper. 


Robert  Stern,  who  has  been 
assistant  to  the  executive  news 
editor  of  the  Winston-Salem 
(N.  C.)  Journal  and  Sentinel, 
has  joined  Radio  and  Television 
Stations  WSJS  as  assistant 
news  director. 


For  the  second  year  run¬ 
ning,  New  London  retail 
sales  per  household  are 
highest  of  any  major  Con¬ 
necticut  city.*  Quite  a 
bienniumi  Or,  more  accu¬ 
rately,  buyennium. 

•SM  ’62A63  Surveys 


FAIRCHILD 
Publications,  Inc 

7  Eatt  12rii  St.,  New  York,  N. 


fmbllskert  of 

Daily  Nawi  Racord,  Woman’i  Waar  Daily, 
Homa  Fumithingi  Daily,  Footwaar  Nawt 
Suparmarkat  Naws,  Drug  Nawt  Waakly, 
Man's  Waar  Elactronic  Naws,  Books, 
Matalworking  Nawt,  Diractorias. 


NEW  LONDON,  CONNECTICUT 
National  Roprosontalivos: 
JOHNSON,  KENT,  GAVIN 
&  BINDING,  INC. 
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Wliitf'ord  to  Retire 
From  Union  Dispatch 

Union  City,  N.  J. 

Lloyd  J.  Whitford,  business 
raanaper  of  the  Hudson  Dis¬ 
patch,  is  retiring  this  month 
after  37  years  with  the  89-year- 
old  morning  daily. 

After  his  discharge  from  the 
United  States  Navy  in  1919,  Mr. 
Whitford  became  office  manager 
of  Geo.  H.  Morrill  Co.,  after 
which  he  entered  the  graphic 
arts  industry. 

He  was  named  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Hudson  Dispatch 
in  1929  by  the  late  William 
Rubel,  then  publisher. 

Mr.  Whitford  and  his  wife, 
the  former  Eleanor  Mehnert  of 
Jersey  City,  recently  celebrated 
39  years  of  marriage. 

*  *  * 

Ted  Strongin  —  from  music 
and  drama  critic  of  the  Albany 
(N.  Y.)  Knickerbocker  News,  to 
music  news  staff  of  the  New 
York  Times.  Dan  CusiCK,  for¬ 
merly  of  the  Wayne  University 
Daily  —  succeeds  Mr.  Strongin. 

*  *  * 

Ronau)  I.  Deutsch,  formerly 
in  San  Francisco  and  Sacra¬ 
mento  —  to  World  Service  Di¬ 
vision  of  Associated  Press  in 
New  York. 

*  *  * 

Kenneth  A.  Henjrichs,  for¬ 
mer  advertising  account  execu¬ 
tive,  Waukesha  (Wis.)  Free¬ 

man  —  to  advertising  manager 
of  the  Oconomowoc  (Wis.)  En¬ 
terprise. 

*  4c  * 

Edward  H.  Shannon  —  from 
reporter  for  the  Owensboro 
(Ky.)  Messenger  -  Inquirer,  to 
associate  editor  of  the  Hender¬ 
son  (Ky.)  Gleaner- J oumod. 

*  *  * 

Carl  W.  Mangum  Jr.  —  pro¬ 
moted  to  assistant  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Nor- 
folk  (Va.)  Virginian-Pilot  and 
Ledger-Star. 


Publisher  Retires; 

Firm  Gives  Him  Car 

Columbia,  S.  C. 

Ambrose  G.  Hampton,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  State-Record  Co., 
has  become  publisher  of  the  com- 
l)any’s  newspapers  following  re¬ 
tirement  of  J.  M.  Blalock  Sr. 
as  publisher. 

Mr.  Blalock  now  publisher 
emeritus,  remains  chairman  of 
the  board  of  the  corporation. 

More  than  120  State-Record 
employes  and  friends  of  Mrs. 
Blalock  attended  a  dinner  in  his 
honor  Oct.  8. 

Mr.  Blalock’s  retirement  gift 
from  the  State-Record  Co.  was 
a  Lincoln  Continental. 

*  *  * 

Gexald  C.  Perry,  June  grad¬ 
uate  at  University  of  California 


FRATERNITY  BROTHERS — J.  Wendell  Sether,  at  left,  welcomes  Arthur  onTirwinto/t  noma  o/lifn-r  nf  tVio 
Ochs  Sulzberger,  president  and  publisher  of  the  Ne^  York  Times,  into  “  anointed  news  editor  of  the 
the  New  York  Deadline  Club,  Sigma  Delta  Chi  chapter,  in  the  presence  (Calif.)  benttnel. 


the  New  York  Deadline  Club,  Sigma  Delta  Chi  chapter,  in  the  presence 
of  Turner  Catledge,  managing  editor  of  the  Times. 

Larry  Vitsky,  former  re- 

Paul  Miller  —  from  adver-  A.  P.  Mitkus,  former  news-  porter  on  the  Akron  (Ohio) 

tising  salesman  to  display  ad-  man  —  to  director  of  informa-  Beacon-Journal  and  with  Doug- 

vertising  manager  of  the  Flor-  tion.  Diocese  of  Bridgeport,  las  Aircraft  since  1961  —  ap- 

ence  (Ala.)  Times  and  Tri-  Conn.  pointed  to  head  up  public  rela- 

Cities  Daily.  Fred  Dillon  —  *  ♦  ♦  tions  of  Douglas  Space  Systems 

from  news  editor  to  managing  John  Halperin,,  formerly  of  Center  in  Orange  (bounty,  Calif, 
editor.  the  Wall  Street  Journal  and  the  *  ♦  * 


itor.  the  Wall  Street  Journal  and  the 

*  Oxnard  (Calif.)  Press-Courier 

Ruth  Worth  —  from  re-  —  to  AP,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


m.  Diocese  of  Bridgeport,  las  Aircraft  since  1961  —  ap- 
mn.  pointed  to  head  up  public  rela- 

*  ♦  ♦  tions  of  Douglas  Space  Systems 

John  Halperin,,  formerly  of  Center  in  Orange  (bounty,  Calif. 


porter  to  head  of  the  Toronto 
Globe  and  Mail's  Vancouver  bu- 


Don  Zupan,  former  associate 
sports  editor  of  the  Billings 
(Mont.)  Gazette  —  to  sports 
editor  of  the  Missoulian  and 
Missoula  (Mont.)  Sentinel,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Max  Burner — to  sports 
editor,  Great  Falls  (Mont.) 
Tribune. 

*  *  * 

Louis  L.  Spear,  vicepresident 
for  circulation,  Chicago  Sun- 
Times  and  Daily  News — elected 
a  trustee  of  Chicago-Kent  Col¬ 
lege  of  Law. 

«  41  * 

Donald  A.  Pugnetti,  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Tri-City  Her¬ 
ald,  Pasco — new  editorial  chair¬ 
man  of  Allied  Daily  Newspapers 
of  Washington. 


Helen  Hunt  —  to  woman’s 


James  E.  Wilkins  Jr. — from 
assistant  advertising  manager 
of  the  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Ob¬ 
server  and  News  to  assistant  ad- 


page  editor  of  New  Milford  vertising  director  of  the  Colum- 


(Conn.)  Times. 


bia  (S.  C.)  Record,  Nov.  1. 


THE  ALBERT  ZUGSMITH 
COMMUNICATIONS  CORPORATION 


ARTHUR  HOGAN,  C.S.A. 


JACK  FELDMANN,  C.S.A.A. 


PAUL 


CONRAD 


OF  THE  DENVER  POST 

5  editorial  cartoons  per  week 
in  2-col  or  3-col  size 


ANNOUNCES 
THE  SALE 

TRI  VALLEY  NEWSPAPERS 

Consisting  of 

CAMARILLO  NEWS 
SIMI  VALLEY  ENTERPRISE 


JACK  HARRIS 

PUBLISHING  ENTERPRISES  INC. 


FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

ART  HOGAN  AT  THE  DRAKE  FOR 
INLAND  MEETING — PLEASE  CALL 
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Wm.  McLean  III  Headn 
PNPA  Next  Year 

Harrisbi'Rg,  Pa. 

William  L.  McLean  III  will 
become  president  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  on  Jan.  1,  1964  when 
the  term  of  Eugene  A.  Simon 
of  the  T wren  turn  Valley  News 
and  New  Kensington  Dispatch 
expires. 

Mr.  McLean,  the  assistant 
treasurer  of  the  Philadelphia 
Bulletin,  is  the  nephew  of  Rob¬ 
ert  McLean,  president  of  the 
Bulletin  who  served  as  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Associated  Press  for 
several  years. 

Elected  with  Mr.  McLean  at 
the  PNPA  annual  meetinpr  here 
last  week  was  William  M. 
Likins  of  the  weekly  Coraapolis 
Record  as  vicepresident.  Richard 
M.  Swank  of  the  Duncannon 
Record  was  named  secretary- 
treasurer  for  the  14th  time. 


Sutherland  Denliii^er; 
Newsman,,  Ex-UN  Aide 

Weston,  Conn. 

Sutherland  (Harry)  Den- 
linger,  63,  former  chief  of  pub¬ 
lications  at  the  United  Nations 
and  editor  in  chief  of  the  UR 
Reinew,  died  Oct.  6. 

Mr.  Denlinjfer,  a  former  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  New  York  World- 
Telegram  editorial  staff,  also 
worked  with  the  Office  of  War 
Information  durinpr  World  War 
II.  For  the  past  three  years,  he 
had  been  director  of  information 
for  the  United  States  Committee 
for  Refugees. 


Frank  B.  Howe,  former  Los 
Angeles  Times  reporter,  editori¬ 
al  director  in  the  Los  Angeles 
office  of  Fuller  &  Smith  &  Ross, 
and  14  years  editor  of  the  Mobil 
News;  Sept.  28. 


WRITING  BROTHERS  will  be  honored  Oct.  31  as  Press  Veterans  of  1963 
at  annual  dinner  of  Chicago  Press  Veterans  Association.  They  are,  from 
left,  Maurice  Fischer,  city  editor,  Chicago  Daily  News;  Jo  Fischer, 
cartoonist  creator  of  "From  Nine  to  Five,"  syndicated  by  Publishers 
Newspapers  Syndicate,  and  Leo  Rscher,  sports  editor,  Chicago's  Ameri¬ 
can.  Together  they  represent  142  years  of  active  newspaper  work  in 
Chicago. 


Elizabeth  Schofield,  58,  for¬ 
mer  women's  editor  of  the  Buena 
Park  (Calif.)  News;  Sept.  25. 


Emmett  Bedford  —  from  edi¬ 
torial  staff,  Washington  (D.  C.) 
Star,  to  department  of  journal¬ 
ism,  Southern  Illinois  Univer¬ 
sity. 


5«'^mer  sports  £.  T.  Litchfield  Retires 

Spokane,  Wash. 
After  serving  on  the  editorial 
staff  of  the  Spokane  Spokesman- 
Review  for  more  than  40  years, 
Edward  T.  Litchfield  retired 
Oct.  1  under  the  newspaper’s 
retirement  income  program.  A 
native  of  London,  Mr.  Litchfield 
came  to  the  United  States  in 
1920.  He  worked  briefly  in  New 
York,  then  came  to  Seattle  on 
the  staff  of  the  Seattle  Post- 
Intelligencer. 


Dr.  Albert  C.  Dieffenbach, 
87,  former  religion  editor  for 
the  Boston  Transcript  and  one¬ 
time  editor  of  the  Boston  Chris¬ 
tian  Register;  Oct.  6. 


Peter  Grant  —  from  city 
hall  reporter-photographer.  Van 
Nuys,  to  Los  Angeles  office  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Times. 


Frank  Wilson  Jr.  —  from 
the  Goldsboro  (N.  C.)  News- 
Argus  to  the  GreenviUe  (N.  C.) 
Daily  Reflector. 


Maureen  O’Brien  Bailey,  64, 
bridge  editor  of  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Chronicle;  Sept.  22. 


Frank  Adams,  80,  former 
Chicago  new.sman;  Oct.  8. 


\  with 

speci^i^fiirm  building  or  expanding  their 
sales  in  your  market  area. 


Frank  C.  Addleman,  62,  for-  Edward  J.  Seay,  50,  former 
mer  advertising  director  of  the  reporter  for  the  Portland  (Me.) 
Honolulu  Advertiser;  Oct.  1.  Evening  Express;  Sept.  29. 


NEW  YORK.  SILVER  SMUia.  MD.  and  CHICOPEE  FALLS,  INASS.  •  CHICAQO, 
CLEVELAND  •  DALLAS  •  SAN  FRANCISCO  and  RIVERSIDE.  CAUFORNIA 


Henhy  R.  Heeren,  56,  assist-  John  M.  McClellan,  57,  re¬ 
ant  sports  editor  of  the  New  tired  makeup  editor  for  the  New 
York  Times;  Oct.  2.  York  Daily  News;  recently. 
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FEATURE-FOR-FEATURE 


SCAN-A-GRAVER  IS  THE  “BEST  BUY” 
ON  THE  MARKET  TODAY 


ECONOMICAL..  .  Scan-A-Graver®  delivers 
any  size  cut  up  to  full  8"  x  10".  There’s  no  out¬ 
size  cylinder  area— no  need  to  waste  time  waiting 
to  gang  copy— no  compromise  on  quality  because 
of  7ieed  to  gang.  Less  waste  of  engraving  material. 

FASTER  .  .  .  Scan-A-Graver  produces  cuts 
ready  for  press,  in  minutes.  Lets  you  vary  con¬ 
trast  in  seconds,  make  individual  cuts  as  you 
need  them— without  wasting  engraving  material. 
Produces  reverse  cuts  at  the  flick  of  a  switch. 

EASIER  .  .  .  Anyone  can  operate  a  Scan-A- 
Graver.  Simplified  controls  are  mounted  for  easy 
access.  No  clumsy  metal  plates  to  handle.  And 
free  training,  on  your  premises,  turns  your  oper¬ 
ators  into  experts. 

STURDIER..  .  No  worry  about  downtime. 
Each  rugged  model  is  custom  designed  for  heavy- 
duty  around-the-clock  use.  14  years  of  experience 
mean  operating  problems  have  been  “built-out.” 


VERSATILE..  .  Whatever  your  engraving 
requirements,  Fairchild  offers  a  full  line  of  Scan- 
A-Gravers  of  varying  capabilities  to  meet  the 
needs  of  both  daily  and  weekly  newspapers. 

SERVICE  ..  .  Service  (and  all  engraving  ma¬ 
chines  require  service!)  is  performed  by  factory- 
trained  Fairchild  specialists  who  are  recognized 
experts  in  electronic-engraving,  photography, 
printing  techniques. 

For  performance,  reliability  and  economy  noth¬ 
ing  on  the  market  matches  Scan-A-Graver.  Get 
the  complete  story.  Mail  this  coupon  today. 


GRAPHIC  EQUIPMENT 

A  DIVISION  OF  FAIRCHILD  CAMERA  AND  INSTRUMENT  CORPORATION 
DISTRICT  OFFICES;  EASTCHESTER,  N.Y.  -  LOS  ANGELES  -  ATUNTA  -  CHICAGO  -  IN 
CANADA:  FAIRCHILD  CAMERA  t  INSTRUMENT  OF  CANADA  LTD.  TORONTO.  ONT. 
OVERSEAS;  FAIRCHILD  CAMERA  EN  INSTRUMENTEN  MU.,  N.V.  AMSTERDAM 


FAIRCHILD  GRAPHIC  EQUIPMENT,  Dept.  SAG  6 
221  Fairchild  Avenue,  Plainview,  L  I.,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  information  on  Fairchild  electronic  engravers  and 
the  Fairchild  lease-purchase  plan. 

□  I  am  interested  □  I  am  interested  □  I  am  interested  in 

in  leasing  in  purchasing  lease  with  option  to  buy 

NAME__ _ 

COMPANY _ 

STREET - 

CITY _ ZONE _ STATE - 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


Three  ‘Questions’ 
To  Better  Pictures 


Minneapolis 

The  lens  of  the  camera  should 
be  made  to  tell  the  same  com¬ 
plete  story  you  demand  of  re¬ 
porters,  according  to  R.  Smith 
Schuneman,  University  of  Min¬ 
nesota  photojournalism  instruc¬ 
tor. 

Mr.  Schuneman  and  Harold 
W.  Wilson,  conducting  a  work¬ 
shop  on  type  makeup  and  pic¬ 
tures  at  the  annual  University 
of  Minnesota  Editors’  Short 
Course,  used  copies  of  the 
Hutchinson  (Minn.)  Leader  for 
a  critique  and  as  a  jump-off 
place  for  additional  principles 
to  guide  Minnesota  editors. 

Mr.  Schuneman  said  an  edi¬ 
tor  should  ask  himself  three 
questions  to  determine  what  pic¬ 
tures  should  be  used  in  his  pa¬ 
per: 

1)  Are  the  pictures  as 
thought-provoking  as  the  writ¬ 
ten  stories? 

2)  If  a  visitor  to  your  com¬ 
munity  50  years  hence  were  to 
judge  your  community  only  by 
the  photos  appearing  today  in 
your  paper,  would  he  have  a 
complete  picture  of  your  com¬ 
munity  or  be  familiar  only  with 
fires  and  beauty  queens? 

3)  Is  the  paper  tackling  docu¬ 
mentary  type  stories  on  the 
photo  pages? 

Mr.  Schuneman  asked  the  edi¬ 
tors  to  challenge  themselves  and 
photographers  to  get  more  vis¬ 
ual  impact;  to  understand  the 
visual  end  (as  well  as  the  writ¬ 
ten  end)  of  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness;  to  work  for  the  integra¬ 
tion  of  picture  and  word. 

He  cited  studies  which  showed 
that  youngsters  in  the  pre-TV 

AUSTRALIA'S 

Expanding  Wealth 
Offers  Opportunities 

tnveitigate  the  developments 
that  are  taking  place  —  In¬ 
creased  population.  Industrial 
development,  high  standard 
of  living,  and  the  mounting 
successes  of  over  800  U.  S. 
companies  that  are  operating 
and  have  $500,000,000  invested 
in  Australia. 
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era  were  habitual  newspaiier 
readers  by  the  fifth  grade.  Now 
they  do  not  become  habitual 
readers  until  the  sixth  or 
seventh  grade,  he  said. 

Another  study  cited  showed 
that  young  people  are  intro¬ 
duced  to  the  newspaper  by  vis¬ 
ual  material  —  comics  and  pho¬ 
tographs.  They  study,  he  said, 
show^  that  the  interest  in  com¬ 
ics  dropped  off  at  the  age  of  15 
but  the  picture  interest  con¬ 
tinued  to  increase  until  the  age 
of  60. 

It  is  the  only  content  of  the 
paper,  he  said,  which  grows  at 
a  steady  rate.  And  as  the  read¬ 
er’s  education  and  economic 
situation  improve,  he  reads  more 
pictures,  Mr,  Schuneman  con¬ 
tinued. 

Mr.  Schuneman  said  the 
readers  are  hungry  for  informa¬ 
tion  but  want  it  to  be  eyecatch¬ 
ing  and  enjoyable.  He  pointed  to 
television,  saying  it  is  the  near¬ 
est  thing  the  reader  has  to  the 
real  experience.  Magazines,  he 
said  present  their  material  in  a 
package  where  the  picture  has 
as  definite  a  communication  job 
as  does  the  word. 

Messrs.  Schuneman  and  Wil¬ 
son  commended  the  publisher  of 
the  Hutchinson  Leader,  L.  D. 
“Tip”  Mills,  for  his  picture,  cap¬ 
tion,  and  story  units,  pointing 
to  the  integrated  results. 

*  *  * 

FLYING  SHORT  COURSE 

The  National  Press  Photogra¬ 
phers  Association  will  stage  a 
one-day  photojournalism  semi¬ 
nar  in  Norfolk,  Va.,  Nov.  10 
to  close  out  the  national  conven¬ 
tion  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi. 

This  will  be  the  first  of  a 
four-city  visit  of  the  sixth  an¬ 
nual  NPA  Cross  Country  Semi¬ 


nars  in  Photojournalism,  co¬ 
sponsored  by  the  United  States 
Air  Force  and  World  Book  En¬ 
cyclopedia. 

Faculty  members  for  this 
year’s  “Flying  Short  Course” 
are  Tom  Smith,  National  Geo¬ 
graphic;  Jack  McDermott,  Life 
magazine;  Jim  Bennett,  presi¬ 
dent  of  NPPA;  Joe  Costa,  King 
Features;  Bob  Boyd,  Milwau¬ 
kee  Journal;  Jim  Godbold,  World 
Book;  J,  Winton  Lemen,  East¬ 
man  Kodak;  Don  Mohler,  Gen¬ 
eral  Electric;  Gene  Taggart, 
Sai'annah  News-Press. 

The  group  will  fly  from  Nor¬ 
folk  to  Omaha,  Neb.,  Nov,  12; 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  Nov.  14;  and 
Hartford,  Conn.,  Nov.  16. 

The  10-hour  seminar  will 
cover  the  News  Director;  Pic¬ 
tures  and  the  Printed  Word; 
Color  up  to  Date;  How  Much  is 
the  Story  Worth ;  Captions ;  Im¬ 
portance  of  the  Lab  Techni¬ 
cians;  Power  of  Sound  and  Mo¬ 
tion;  the  Idea;  and  other  re¬ 
lated  topics. 

Area  Contacts 

Persons  interested  in  attend¬ 
ing  the  Flying  Short  Course 
when  it  comes  into  their  area 
can  contact  the  following. 

Norfolk:  Orby  G.  Kelley  Jr., 
chief  photographer,  the  Vir¬ 
ginia  Pilot  and  Ledger  Star, 

Omaha:  Harry  Dolphin,  di¬ 
rector  of  public  relations, 
Creighton  University,  2500  Cali¬ 
fornia  St. 

Memphis:  Bob  Williams,  staff 
photographer,  the  Commercial 
Appeal,  495  Union  Ave, 

Hartford:  Ellery  Kington,  35 
Elizabeth  St.,  Rockville,  Conn. 

The  NPPA-USAF  flying  edu¬ 
cation  program  which  covers 
four  new  cities  annually  in  as¬ 
sociation  with  World  Book  Inc., 
is  free  to  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces.  Over  2,000  professional 
photographers,  members  of 
Sigma  Delta  Chi  and  Armed 
Forces  personnel  are  expected 
to  attend. 

There  is  no  cost  to  the  Air 
Force  for  co-sponsoring  the 
Short  Course  each  year  other 


than  military  transportation  for 
the  “Flying  Faculty.” 

• 

Photogs  and  Artists 
In  One  Department 

Rochester,  N.  Y.  ' 

Three  men  to  head  a  new 
graphic  arts  department  of  the 
Gannett  newspapers  here  were 
appointed  this  week — Bill  Pulsi- 
fer,  assistant  city  editor  of  the 
Rochester  Times-Union,  as  gra¬ 
phic  arts  editor;  Peter  B. 
Hickey,  manager  of  the  T-U 
photo  department,  as  director  of 
photography;  and  Robert  Meag-  ■ 
her,  chief  artist  of  the  Democrat  * 
and  Chronicle  news  staff,  as  ; 
director  of  art. 

Appointments  were  announced 
by  Al  Neuharth,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  both  newspapers. 

The  new  department,  “to  ex¬ 
pand  photo,  art  and  color  pre¬ 
sentations  in  the  Rochester 
newspapers,”  will  include  all 
photographers  and  editorial  art¬ 
ists  of  both  newspapers.  Present 
facilities  will  be  expanded  and  i 
extensive  equipment — including 
a  two-w’ay  communications  sys-  ' 
tern  to  speed  photographic  cover-  j 
age  of  spot  news — will  be  added. 

• 

Illinois  AP  Pliotogs 
Elect  Bjorkmaii 

Chicago  | 

Sam  Bjorkman  of  the  Rock 
Island  (Ill.)  Argus  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  Illinois 
Associated  Press  Photographers 
Association,  succeeding  Ted 
Newberg  of  the  Peoria  Journal 
Star. 

Also  elected  at  the  annual 
meeting  in  Chicago  were  Don  ; 
Goodrich,  Bloomington  Panto¬ 
graph,  vicepresident,  and  Wil¬ 
liam  Calvin,  State  of  Illinois,  ^ 
secretary-treasurer. 

Illinois  photo  contest  results  | 
were :  I 

Metropolitan  class,  Larry  No- 
cerino,  Chicago  Sun-Times;  Tom  j 
Kinahan,  Chicago’s  American; 
Phil  Mascione,  Chicago  Tribune; 
Charles  Krejesi,  Chicago  Daily  - 
News.  - 

Non-metropolitan  class,  Jerry  | 
Warmbier,  Champaign  News- 
Gazette;  Jack  Bradley,  Peoria  ' 
Journal  Star;  James  Quinn, 
Rockford  Morning  Star. 

• 

BirfVs  Eye  View 
Wins  Photo  Prize 

Redding,  Calif. 

A  photo  of  a  sparrow  and  her 
nest  in  the  “go”  signal  of  a  , 
traffic  light  gave  Jim  Vestal,  1 
Redding  Record-Searchlight,  t 
first  place  honors  in  the  John  P. 
Scripps  Newspapers’  photo  con¬ 
test.  His  entries  also  included  a 
view  of  baseball  practice 
snapped  through  the  frame  of  a 
catcher’s  mask. 
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This  IS  a 

KODAK  VERSAMAT 
Film  Processor 


This  IS  a 
variable 
film  processor 


A  man’s  likely  to  slow  down  during  the  day.  So, 
presumably,  does  the  rate  at  which  he  agitates  film 
.  .  .  and  the  speed  with  which  he  reacts  to  a  timer. 
He’s  very  variable. 

Not  so  with  a  Kodak  Versamat  Film  Processor.  It 
never  tires.  It  is  not  variable.  In  actual  tests,  gamma 
has  been  predicted  within  a  range  of  .05  or  less,, 
time  after  time,  with  a  Versamat  Processor. 

Small  wonder,  for  the  Versamat  Processor’s  roller 
transport  system  is  far  better  at  removing  reaction 
products  and  replacing  them  with  fresh  chemicals 
than  any  other  method.  This  results  in  edge-to-edge 
and  end-to-end  uniformity,  plus  a  complete  lack  of 


mottle,  dust,  edge  fogging,  hanger  marks  or  water 
spots.  And  dimensional  stability  is  tops. 

All  this,  and  you’ve  got  a  dry,  ready-to-print  nega¬ 
tive  just  a  few  minutes  after  the  exposed  film  is  put 
into  the  machine.  Times,  of  course,  vary  with  dif¬ 
ferent  film.  The  Versamat  Processor  processes 
sheets  4x5  through  1 1  x  14,  and  rolls  from  16mm 
through  91/2  inches — any  length. 

And  a  Kodak  Versamat  Film  Processor  uses  only 
15  square  feet  of  floor  space  compared  to  hundreds 
for  a  regular  processing  lab. 

For  more  information,  see  your  Kodak  Technical 
Sales  Representative,  or  write: 


EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY,  Rochester  4,  N.Y. 
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PROMOTION 

‘Fishy  Eye,  Scalpel’ 
Urged  for  Projects 

By  George  Wilt 

Following  the  events  of  the  Wis.,  and  Cherrj'  Hill,  N.  J., 
past  month,  newspaper  promo-  have  attracted  interested,  active 
tion  managers  should  feel  some-  gatherings  of  the  promotion 
thing  like  the  New  York  clan  assembled  to  learn  more 
Yankees:  dog-tired,  over-stimu-  about  their  business  and  swap 
lated,  better  informed,  and  ideas  for  improving  their  new’s- 
somewhat  confused.  paper’s  image. 

Four  regional  conferences  of  Thev’ve  been  lectured  and 


the  NNPA,  at  San  Rafael,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  Norfolk,  Va.,  Green  Bay, 


Hcllmorfc: 


WHAT  IS  EXCITEMENT  .  .  . 
in  newspaper  features? 


NEA's  “old  pros"  and  youngor 
pros  or*  distinguished  by  excite¬ 
ment  with  their  jobs.  Columnists, 
desk  men,  comic  artists,  creative 
writers,  editors— yes,  even  soles- 
men,  secretaries  and  auditors! 

This  feeling  comes  through 
strongly  to  one  who  like  the  writer 
has  just  toured  o  large  segment  of 
the  country  visiting  those  we  coll 
"the  outlying  talent."  Examples 
ore  o  comic  artist  with  home  and 
studio  in  beautiful  Carmel  Valley, 
Californio;  o  columnist  in  a  pic¬ 
ture  book  home  on  quaint  Balboa 
Island,  40  miles  south  of  Los 
Angeles;  on  artist-writer  with  o 
picture  window  on  Twin  Peaks 
overlooking  Son  Francisco. 

I  found  every  one  of  these  fine 
people  dedicated  to  his  job  of 
producing  high  quality,  compe¬ 
titive  newspaper  feotures  —  ex¬ 
cited  by  his  port  in  the  greotest 
gome  of  oil,  the  newspaper  gome. 
Every  one  was  eoger  to  discuss 
the  home  office  slant  on  his  work, 
how  the  clients  use  his  stuff,  any¬ 
thing  that  could  be  done  to  im¬ 
prove  his  feature. 

One  cannot  help  feeling  thot 
this  is  the  spark  that  ignites 
reader  interest  in  your  newspapers 
. . .  ond  that  a  very  vital  quali^  of 
EXCITEMENT  simid  ever  be  a 

. . .  Hallmark  of  your 
Newspaper  Enterprise  Association 


Newspaper  Enterprise  Assn. 


preached  at,  round-tabled  and 
shirt-sleeved  by  their  peers, 
their  bosses,  and  their  custom¬ 
ers.  Publishers,  admen,  re¬ 
searchers  and  agency  execs  have 
told  their  rapt  audiences  of  pro¬ 
moters  what’s  wrong  with  news- 
jiapers  and  have  provided  their 
quotas  of  panaceas.  Advice  and 
ideas  have  filled  the  air,  along 
with  the  cigar  smoke  and  bar¬ 
bershop  chords.  Some  of  the 
phrases  had  been  heard  before, 
at  other  conventions,  in  other 
speeches. 

Some  of  the  talks  provided 
some  real  food  for  thought,  and 
grist  for  the  promotion  man¬ 
agers’  mills. 

Changes  in  Environment 

A  promotion  manager  can 
recognize  and  identify  the 
changes  that  are  taking  place 
in  the  newspaper’s  environment 
.  .  .  changes  which  should  pro¬ 
foundly  affect  the  way  he  sells 
newspapers,”  said  Frank  Batten, 
publisher  of  the  Norfolk  (Va.) 
Virginian-Pilot  and  Ledger- 
Star,  in  a  speech  at  the  Southern 
Regional  Meeting. 

“Second,  he  can  take  a  hard, 
objective  look  at  his  competition 
in  all  forms.  Analyze  its 
strengths  and  weaknesses,  which 
are  real  in  both  cases.  He  will 
make  up  his  mind  that  his  pro¬ 
motion  will  emphasize  the 
things  his  newspaper  does  better 
than  the  competition.  His  pro¬ 
motion  w’ill  avoid  blind  loyalty, 
unrealistic  claims  and  rear 
guard  attacks  on  the  competi¬ 
tion. 

“Third,  he  can  dig  deeply  into 
his  readers’  attitudes  to  learn 
what  they  really  think  and  feel 
about  his  newspaper. 

Easiest-to-Read  Ads 

“His  readers’  positive  atti¬ 
tudes  toward  his  newspaper  will 
provide  the  best  selling  proposi¬ 
tion  he  can  find.  He  will  not  try 
to  make  his  readers  think  some¬ 
thing  they  don’t  want  to  think 
or  stop  thinking  something  he 
feels  they  shouldn’t  think.  He 
will  emphasize  what  they  do 


think  and  like  about  his  news¬ 
paper.  In  short,  he  will  orient 
his  promotion  to  the  customers, 
not  to  the  ideas  of  the  editor  or 
the  publisher. 

“Our  competition  makes  news¬ 
paper  promotion  more  vital  now 
than  ever  before.  To  be  effective 
it  must  be  prepared  with  more 
care  and  planning  than  ever 
before. 

“The  day  has  nassed  when  a 
newspaper  can  schedule  its  pro¬ 
motion  advertising  as  filler  copy 
to  be  billed  at  the  whim  of  the 
proiluction  department.  If  ad¬ 
vertising  is  worth  the  price  we 
sell  it  for,  then  newspaper  pro¬ 
motion  advertising  should  be  the 
most  effective  copy  we  can  nro- 
duce.  It  should  embody  con¬ 
tinuity  of  thought  and  purpose 
and  continuity  in  scheduling.  II 
should  be  the  easiest-to-read, 
the  most  exciting  and  best- 
thought-out  advertising  in  the 
newspaper. 

“Let  me  suggest  a  solution  to 
this  problem.  Most  promotion 
departments  are  saddled  with  a 
staggering  volume  of  promotion 
projects.  The  list  could  include 
fly  casting  contests,  golf  tourna¬ 
ments,  sales  of  maps,  almanacs, 
insurance,  trips  to  Europe, 
theater  trips  and  hundreds  of 
other  items. 

Dissipating  Our  Efforts 

“Now  let’s  put  a  fishy  eye  on 
these  projects.  How  many  of 
them  have  anything  to  do  with 
getting  people  to  read  our  news¬ 
papers  or  huy  our  advertising? 
I  suspect  that  if  our  projects 
were  put  under  critical  examina¬ 
tion  to  determine  what  they 
really  accomplished  for  our 
newspapers,  we  could  apply  the 
scalpel  to  most  of  them. 

“This  is  one  of  the  difficulties 
of  newspapers,  which  is  not 
shared  by  the  new  electronic 
media.  We  are  dissipating  our 
efforts  on  a  myriad  of  inherited 
promotions  which  have  no  really 
defined  objectiv’es.  Imagine  what 
we  could  accomplish  if  we  used 
a  rifle  instead  of  a  shotgun,  if 
we  concentrated  our  talent  on 
the  promotions  that  really  sell 
newspapers.” 

Can  Provide  Image 

“Promotion  managei*s  can 
provide  the  image  that  will  sell 
a  ner/spaper  to  its  community,” 
Roy  A.  Brown,  publisher  of  the 
San  Rafael  (Calif.)  Independ¬ 
ent-Journal  told  delegates  to  the 
Western  Regional  Conference. 

“Once  that  sale  is  made,  it 
will  stay,”  Mr.  Browm  continued. 
“This  is  a  vital  transaction,  for 
promotion  and  research  go  to¬ 
gether  and  are  the  greatest 
needs  of  the  newspaper  industry 
today.” 

Audit  Bureau  of  Circulation 
facts  provide  the  basis  of  pri- 


mai-y  promotion  tactics,  he  told 
the  group. 

Ray  Mount  Rogers,  Indcpend* 
ent-Joumal  promotion  manager 
described  his  task  of  presenting- 
facts  and  figures  creatively.  Mr. 
Rogers  told  how  he  had  tagged 
Marin  County,  the  I-J’s  homo 
area,  the  “Bounty  County** 
stressing  the  region’s  high  level, 
of  income.  A  promotion  ad  photo 
showed  Wishard  Brown  cat  i  yingj 
a  six-foot  loaf  of  bread  to 
dramatize  the  market’s  size. 
The  Modern  curves  of  the  new 
county  courthouse  were  used 
to  illustrate  the  area’s  newness. 

Consistent  in-paper  promotion 
on  these  themes  was  aim(>d  at 
several  publics,  but  always 
keeping  the  retail  advertiser  in 
mind,  Mr.  Rogers  said. 

*  *  * 

TOUR  GUIDES  —  New  uni¬ 
forms  for  tour  guides  are  ])art 
of  the  promotion  plans  for  the 
Toronto  Telegram,  as  part  of 
their  new  campaign,  “The  Tely 
is  on  the  Move.”  Uniforms  are 
white  blazers  with  red  piping 
and  skirts  with  the  Mackenzie 
plaid,  according  to  promotion 
manager  Reg  Dawe. 

*  *  * 

FOOD  EDITORS  —  A  pro¬ 
motion  folder  for  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Examiner  and  News  Call 
Bulletin  calls  attention  to  the 
food  editors  of  the  two  news-., 
papers.  Helen  Civelli  Brown  of 
the  News  Call  Bulletin,  and 
Prudence  Penny  of  the  Exam¬ 
iner  are  featured  in  the  bro¬ 
chure.  A  table  shows  the  num¬ 
ber  of  calls  asking  for  recipes 
and  cooking  advice,  with  as 
many  as  1,461  inquiries  in  a 
single  month.  According  to  the 
folder.  Prudence  Penny  distrib¬ 
uted  6,789  booklets  for  Exam¬ 
iner  advertisers  through  her  col¬ 
umn  in  a  six-month  period. 

*  *  * 

BOOK  LUNCHEON  —  Ilka 
Chase,  Ralph  McGill  and  Louis 
Untermeyer  are  the  featured 
author-speakers  at  the  October 
Book  &  Author  Luncheon  spon¬ 
sored  by  Newsday,  Garden  (^ity, 
N.  Y.  daily.  Virgilia  Peterson, 
book  reviewer  for  Newsday  is 
moderator. 

*  *  * 

Reese  New  Head  ' 

of  Promotion  Group 

Green  Bay,  Wis. 

The  Central  Region  of  the 
National  Newspaper  Promotion 
Association  elected  Robert  Reese 
of  the  Detroit  News  as  1963-64 
president  and  selected  Kalama¬ 
zoo,  Mich.,  for  its  1964  meeting. 

Other  officers  elected :  A1 
Schrader,  Oklahoma  City  Daily 
Oklahoman  and  Times,  first 
vicepresident;  Robert  Twilling, 
Chicago  Tribune,  second  vice- 
president,  and  Dale  Laskowski, 
Bloomington  (Ill.)  Pantagraph, 
secretary-treasurer. 
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Pardon  Us  For  Blowing  Their  Horn 


Truckers  rarely  blow  their  horns  on  the  highway  and  seldom  give  the  service  shippers  need  and  intend  to  give  more, 
in  print.  But,  with  headlines  shouting  about  "the  revolution  For  example,  truckers  everyv  iiere  are  spending  millions  on 

in  transportation".  .  .  and  the  "era  of  the  overnight  order,"  electronic  devices  for  data  processing  and  advanced  com- 

we  felt  that  someone  should  emit  at  least  a  few  toots  for  them.  munications  . .  .  $4,000,000,000  annually  on  new  equipment. 


Let’s  face  it.  Trucking  isn't  simply  a  part  of  this  nation’s  ship-  We  are  proud  of  the  role  Tyrex  rayon  tire  cord  has  played  in 
ping  revolution  ...  it  created  it.  It’s  no  fluke  that  trucks  this  revolution  .  .  .  proud  too  of  the  record  Tyrex  rayon  tires 
today  carry  75%  of  everything  that  this  nation  produces.  They  are  making  in  the  trucker’s  cold  war  on  costs. 

)  Empire  State  Building,  New  York  1,  N.  Y.  TYREX  (Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off.)  is  a  coilactive  trademark  of  Tyrex 

Inc.  for  rayon  tire  yam  and  cord.  Tyrex  rayon  tire  yarn  and  cord  it  alto  produced  and  available  in  Canada. 
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CIRCLLATION 

Promotion  Attack 
Puts  Out  the  Fire 


Green  Bay,  Wis. 

Promotion  men,  at  least  on 
smaller  newspapers,  miss  the 
advantages  of  “one  very  big 
opportunity  —  that  of  two-way 
communication,”  Jack  Yuenger 
told  a  central  region  convention 
of  the  National  Newspaper  Pro¬ 
motion  Association  here  last 
week. 

Mr.  Yuenger,  who  was  chair¬ 
man  of  the  convention,  said  pro¬ 
motion  managers  need  to  be  ex¬ 
tremely  interested  in  the  basic 
areas  of  competition,  market 
and  the  four  P’s  of  newspaper 
administration:  policy,  product, 
personnel  and  performance. 

“Every  promotion  manager 
can  have  a  tremendous  effect  on 
every  one  of  these  areas,”  he  de¬ 
clare. 

To  drive  home  his  point,  Mr. 
Yuenger  dwelt  on  the  Green  Bay 
Prese-Gazette  situation  in  “a 
peculiar  market  with  three  tele¬ 
vision  stations,  three  radio  sta¬ 
tions  and  four  weekly  newspa¬ 
pers  in  our  small  city  zone.” 

Circulation  Drops 

When  the  Press-Gazette  went 
to  a  Sunday  edition  two  years 
ag:o  with  forced  circulation  on 
a  seven-day  basis,  circulation 
dropped  off  about  18  percent. 
Advertisers  expressed  distaste 
for  the  program  and  they  tested 
other  media. 

“It  was  not  without  its  bless- 
ingps,”  Mr.  Yuenger  said.  “The 
shattering  of  a  45-year  image 
caused  an  introspection  which 
might  never  have  occurred  oth¬ 
erwise. 

“As  promotion  manager  I  was 
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called  on  to  get  quite  a  rundown 
on  what  people  thought  of  the 
paper  as  an  organization  .  .  . 
and  what  they  thought  of  the 
paper  as  a  product. 

“This  information  was  relayed 
to  our  editorial  department. 
Every  criticism  and  suggestion 
was  looked  at,  studied,  and  sev¬ 
eral  ideas  accepted. 

“The  editorial  department  ac¬ 
complished  wonderful  things, 
but  still  our  circulation  and  ad¬ 
vertising  lagged. 

“Circulation  people  got  so 
they  feared  approaching  a  new 
door  because  they  knew  what 
would  be  coming  from  the  dis¬ 
gruntled  occupant.  Retail  ad 
salesmen  got  the  same  kind  of 
guff  from  our  advertisers.” 

Paper  Takes  Action 

Press  -  Gazette  management 
five  months  ago  took  action,  Mr. 
Yuenger  said.  It  was  decided 
that  advertisers  buy  circulation 
and  that’s  where  the  first  guns 
were  leveled. 

The  promotion  department 
started  contests,  produced  fold¬ 
ers,  radio  spots,  special  reader- 
attracting  features,  point-of-sale 
cards,  carrier  benefits  etc. 

As  many  as  three  circulation 
contests  were  going  at  the  same 
time  —  in  different  areas.  Motor 
routes  were  established,  new 
dealers  obtained,  virgin  terri¬ 
tory  was  invaded. 

Three  weeks  before  the  NNPA 
meeting,  the  Press  -  Gazette’s 
progress  was  reviewed.  The  Au¬ 
gust  statement  showed  that  both 
Sunday  and  daily  circulation 
w’as  much  better  than  it  was  in 
July. 

Sunday  circulation  had  growm 
6,200  over  the  total  for  August 
1962.  The  daily  was  up  more 
than  1,500.  Sunday  circulation 
had  dropped  to  36,000.  Latest 
Sunday  circulation  figure  is  45,- 
000. 

When  the  paper  went  Sunday 
the  daily  sold  in  10  counties. 
Now  it  has  carrier  service  in  22 
counties. 


Al  Taylor's  PROVEN 
Coin  Operated  Newsstands. 

Coin-Trolled  Equip.  Corp. 

11484  Hart  St.. 

North  Hollywood,  Calif. 


OVER  '200' — 200,516,  to  be  exact, 
is  the  circulation  fiqure  that  Ray 
F.  Mack,  business  manager  of  the 
Washington  (D.C.)  News,  is  put¬ 
ting  down  on  the  ABC  report  for 
Sept.  30  six-month  average. 
Watching  him  are  Richard  Hol¬ 
lander,  managing  editor,  and  H. 
R.  Hockett,  circulation  manager. 
The  Scripps-Howard  tabloid  went 
over  100,000  in  1943. 


“Now,”  Mr.  Yuenger  said,  “we 
had  the  product  to  sell,  we  had 
the  market.  It  was  time  to  give 
the  retail  admen  desperately 
needed  material.  They  weren’t 
told  about  sales  techniques.  The 
accent  was  on  the  men  them¬ 
selves. 

“Through  the  use  of  simple 
props  —  adequate  preparation, 
outside  materials  written  by  ex¬ 
perts,  and  self-analysis  —  our 
ad  program  is  beginning  to 
again  get  off  the  ground.” 

• 

Gannett  Newspapers 
"^Announce  1964  Awards 

Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 

Four  new  Frank  Tripp 
awards — two  in  circulation  and 
two  in  newspaper  promotion — 
were  announced  for  1964  at  a 
Gannett  Newspapers  annual 
conference  here  recently.  The 
competition  is  open  to  all  15 
publications  in  the  Gannett 
Group. 

Winners  of  $400  first  prizes 
in  news  and  advertising  compe¬ 
titions  this  year  were  Ro¬ 
chester’s  (N.  Y.)  Democrat  and 
Chronicle  (news)  for  a  series 
on  overlapping  welfare  author¬ 
ity  in  local  boarding  homes  for 
the  aged,  and  the  Niagara  Falls 
(N.  Y.)  Gazette  (advertising) 
for  a  promotion  designed  to  tie 
an  outlying  shopping  center  into 
city-wide  merchandising. 

Second  prizes  ($200  each) 
went  to  the  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Times,  news;  and  Plainfield 
(N.  J.)  Courier-News,  adver¬ 
tising.  An  honorable  mention  in 
news  went  to  the  Utica  (N.  Y.) 
Observer-Dispatch  and  in  adver¬ 
tising  to  the  Rochester  Democrat 
and  Chronicle. 


Barrett  Sees 
Endowment 
For  Review 

Two  “potential  donors”  may 
underwrite  the  $500,000  endow¬ 
ment  needed  to  keep  the  Cobm- 
hia  Journalism  Review  alive, 
Dean  Edward  W.  Barrett,  of 
Columbia  University  Graduate 
School  of  Journalism,  said  this 
week  as  the  quarterly  com¬ 
menced  its  second  year. 

Meanwhile,  $30,000  has  been 
borrowed  from  the  University, 
some  $26,000  has  come  in  from 
$6  -  a  -  year  subscriptions,  and 
some  money  has  been  donated 
for  individual  projects.  Dean 
Barrett  said. 

The  Review’s  projects  include 
surveys  undertaken  during  and  ! 
after  the  114-day  newspaper 
strike  in  New  York.  The  fall,  : 
1963,  issue,  will  contain  a  study 
of  the  news  habits  of  New  York¬ 
ers  as  reflected  in  these  surveys  ; 
which  were  conducted  under  the  i 
supervision  of  Prof.  Penn  T.  | 
Kimball.  | 

The  Review’s  first  issue  in  r 
October  1961  stated  its  purposes 
as  being:  “to  assess  the  per¬ 
formance  of  journalism  in  all  its  » 
forms,  to  call  attention  to  its  * 
shortcomings  and  its  strengths, 
and  to  help  define  —  or  rede¬ 
fine  —  standards  of  honest,  re¬ 
sponsible  service”;  and  “to  help 
stimulate  continuing  improve¬ 
ment  in  its  profession  and  to 
speak  out  for  what  it  considers 
right,  fair,  and  decent.” 

This  week.  Dr.  Grayson  Kirk, 
president  of  Columbia,  was 
quoted  saying  that  the  Review 
“has  caught  on.”  Dean  Barrett  j 
said  its  reception  has  been  “most 
heartening.”  Robert  0.  Ship-  , 
man,  the  quarterly’s  business  \ 
manager,  said  the  original  cir-  j 
culation  of  5,000  should,  through  ^ 
renewals  running  at  almost  70%  \ 
plus  about  50  unsolicited  sub-  : 
scriptions  each  week,  reach  8,- 
000  by  spring.  | 

The  publication  is  paying  for 
articles. 

• 

Walker  Buys  Interest 
In  Texas  Newspaper 

Henderson,  Texas 

Roger  Walker,  national  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Mont¬ 
gomery  (Ala.)  Advertiser  and 
Journal,  has  purchased  the  in-  I 
terest  of  James  P.  Lawrence  in  I 
the  Henderson  News  and  will  * 
become  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  paper. 

Mr.  Lawrence  and  associates 
bought  the  News  last  March 
from  the  family  of  the  late  D.  R.  ! 
Harris.  i 
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CAPITAL  C ,  PLEASE 

The  Trade-Marks  "Coca-Cola"  . 
and  "Coke"  are  Brand  Names. 
And  like  Your  Name,  they 
should ‘be  Capitalized. 

So  when  you  write  about  our 
product,  please  remember 
to  hit  the  Shift  Key  before 
you  hit  the  "C”.  It  will 
help  protect  our  Trade-Marks. 


.\>^k  jor  it  lit  her  ikiv  Coke* 
.  .  both  trade-marks  mean  the  same  thinf’.^ 


The  Weekly  Editor 

EDITOR  PEASE  v.  COLINCILMAN  PEASE 


By  Rick  Friedman 

Should  a  weekly  newspaper 
editor-publisher  run  for  public 
office  in  his  town?  And  if  he  does 
and  wins,  what  effect  will  it 
have  on  his  newspaper? 

We  threw  these  questions  at 
Dor  Pease,  younj?  co-editor  and 
co-publisher  of  the  Oberlin 
(Ohio)  News-Tribune,  who  did 
run  and  win  a  seat  on  Oberlin 
City  Council  two  years  affo.  He’s 
up  for  re-election  this  year. 

Don  Pease’s  dual  role  came  up 
this  summer  at  the  International 
Conference  of  Weekly  Editors. 
In  examining  his  editorial  page 
of  July  11,  1963,  we  noted  that 
Don  was  embroiled  in  a  contro¬ 
versy  over  somethinj7  he  had 
written  the  week  before  in  a 
signed  column. 

In  commenting  on  the  depar¬ 
ture  of  a  town  official,  Don  had 
referred  to  the  “frequent  spells 
of  inane  mumbling’’  on  the  part 
of  a  councilman. 

Uefendtt  Dual  Rule 

This  brought  on  two  letters 
of  criticism  which  the  News- 
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Tribune  printed  in  the  same 
issue  with  Don’s  column  in  de¬ 
fense. 

He  also  found  himself  defend¬ 
ing  his  dual  role  as  city  council¬ 
man  and  newspaperman  in  the 
same  town. 

One  of  the  letters  said:  “If 
you  had  been  writing  an  edito¬ 
rial  recommending  candidates 
for  election,  such  a  comment 
might  have  been  in  order  if  you 
felt  that  way  about  a  person.’’ 

Don  Pease  replied:  “Since  I 
am  a  councilman,  my  partner 
Brad  Williams  does  the  council- 
manic  endorsing  for  this  news¬ 
paper  in  his  personal  column, 
and  I  keep  my  nose  out  of  it  .  .  . 
Numerous  times  in  the  past  two 
years  I  have  felt  moved  to  com¬ 
ment  about  IDash  Dash's]  per¬ 
formance  on  City  Council.  I 
have  not  done  so,  being  reluct¬ 
ant  to  use  my  personal  column 
for  criticism  on  either  City 
Council  actions  or  of  individual 
councilmen.  Since  the  legitimate 
hue  and  cry  raised  by  last 
week’s  isolated  reference  to 
[Dos/i]  seemed  to  demand  of  me 
some  amplification  and  I  have 
amplified,  I  offer  [Dash  Dash] 
equal  space  to  write  a  guest 
column  for  this  page  next  week 
(or  any  week)  on  the  failings 
of  Don  Pease  or  any  other  sub¬ 
ject.  I  hope  [Dos/i]  will  use  the 
opportunity  to  make  his  views 
known.’’ 

The  Explainers 

This  wasn’t  the  first  time  Don 
Pease  and  his  partner.  Brad 
Williams,  had  found  themselves 
having  to  explain  their  position, 
and  it  wasn’t  to  be  the  last. 

In  August,  1961,  when  Don 
announced  his  initial  candidacy, 
the  News-Tribune  ran  an  edi¬ 
torial  entitled:  “How  Will  We 
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Cover  the  Council  Race?’’. 

In  it,  the  editors  admitted  that 
Don's  candidacy  “compels  cer¬ 
tain  changes  in  the  way  the 
News-Tribune  has  handled  coun¬ 
cil  races.” 

Previously,  the  paper  had 
supplemented  reports  of  coun¬ 
cil  candidate  meetings  and  news 
of  campaign  activities  with  bio¬ 
graphical  sketches  and  a  half- 
dozen  weekly  forums  in  which 
each  candidate  commented  on 
the  same  questions  with  the 
same  word  limitation. 

“Obviously  Pease  would  have 
an  advantage  if  as  news  editor 
he  selected  the  questions  to  be 
asked  in  the  weekly  forums,” 
the  editorial  said. 

Instead,  it  went  on,  the  Ober¬ 
lin  League  of  Women  Voters 
would  now  pick  the  questions  on 
issues  and  assemble  the  bio¬ 
graphical  information. 

The  editorial  added:  “All 
campaign  news  stories  will 
carry  the  by-line  of  the  writer 
and  reporters,  who  will  be  in¬ 
structed  to  avoid  giving  Pease 
undue  favorable  attention.” 

The  News-Tribune  said  it 
would  depart  from  its  regular 
policy  of  making  editorial  en¬ 
dorsements  of  council  candidates 
as  a  newspaper.  Instead,  en¬ 
dorsements  would  now  be  made 
in  the  individual  personal  col¬ 
umns  of  Pease  and  Williams, 
which  alternated  in  the  same 
editorial  page  spot  every  other 
week. 

The  editorial  continued:  “The 
News-Tribune  does  not  wish  to 
surrender  its  editorial  voice  in 
city  affairs  during  the  weeks  to 
come  simply  because  editorial 
comments  might  be  construed 
as  campaign  orations  by  Pease. 
So  we  remind  our  readers  that 
the  News-Tribune  editorials 
represent  the  combined  views  of 
the  editors  and  should  never  be 
considered  the  voice  of  Pease 
alone.” 

Defensive  Line 

On  Oct.  26,  1961,  Brad 

Williams  used  his  signed  column 
to  announce  his  endorsements 
for  City  Council;  among  them 
was  one  for  his  partner.  Again, 
the  defensive  line  bubbled  up: 

“I  know  anything  I  say  about 
my  partner  will  be  suspect  but 
I  feel  I  must  make  known  how 
highly  I  esteem  the  fellow  I’ve 
been  associated  with  for  four 
years.” 

After  Don  Pease  won  the 
News-Tribune  came  out  with  the 
editorial:  “Co-Editor  Pease  v. 
Councilman  Pease.”  The  weekly 
asked: 

“How  will  the  News-Tribune 
handle  news  and  views  of  City 
Council,  now  that  co-editor  Don 
Pease  is  also  a  city  councilman?” 

The  News-Tribune  answered 


that  its  reporter,  Judy  Phillips 
would  continue  to  covtr  City 
Council  and  the  co-editors  “have 
every  confidence  in  the  objec¬ 
tivity  of  her  reporting.” 

Admitting  that  news  coverage 
also  involved  headlining  and  ' 
proportionate  emphasis,  the 
News-Tribune  said: 

“Part-time  councilman  Pease 
is  first  and  foremost  a  career 
journalist  who  is  thoroughly 
familiar  with  and  committed  to 
the  principles  of  profe.-isional 
journalism.  He  pledges  himself 
to  be  as  objective  as  humanly 
possible  in  playing  stories  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  journalistic  f 
merit  and  not  in  relation  to  his 
views  on  any  issue  before  coun¬ 
cil.” 

Readers  were  informed  that  ; 
general  comment  on  community 
affairs  and  on  City  Council 
would  continue  to  be  made  in 
the  editorial  columns.  They  were 
reminded  that  opinions  ex¬ 
pressed  in  editorials  were  "al¬ 
ways  [News-Tribune  italics]  the 
collective  views  of  the  two  co¬ 
editors”  who  generally  split  the 
task  of  actually  writing  the  edi¬ 
torials  after  [News-Tribune 
italics],  not  before,  reaching 
agreement  on  what  the  News- 
Tribune  position  will  be.” 

Outright  criticism  of  City 
Council  would  be  more  likely  to 
appear  in  the  personal,  signed  ^ 
column  of  co-editor  Williams, 
the  editorial  went  on.  “Inevit¬ 
ably,  as  councilman  Pease  gets 
more  deeply  involved  in  city 
affairs,  the  personal,  signed  col¬ 
umn  of  co-^itor  Pease  will  be 
used  to  discuss  legislative  details 
which,  while  not  unimportant, 
don’t  merit  general  ^itorial 
comment  by  the  News-Tribune.” 

This  formula,  the  editors,  said, 
“will  enable  the  News-Tribune 
to  continue  its  role  of  providing  * 
news  and  views  of  City  Council 
and  will  also  allow  co-editor 
Pease  to  serve  the  city  as  an 
elected  representative.”  I 

Invited  Cx>niment 

Readers  were  invited  to  com¬ 
ment  and  criticize  if  they  | 
thought  the  weekly’s  outlined 
policy  of  covering  City  Council 
was  “missing  its  target  of  fair¬ 
ness  and  objectivity.” 

On  Aug.  15  of  this  year  Brad 
Williams  again  made  his  en-  = 
dorsements  of  City  Council  can¬ 
didates  in  his  personal  column. 
Again,  he  backed  his  partner,  j 
Don  Pease,  but  this  time  with  no  ^ 
defensive  opening. 

The  endorsements  brought  on 
a  letter  from  a  high  school  stu¬ 
dent  who  criticized  Mr.  Wil¬ 
liams’  editorial  bias. 

Brad  Williams  published  the 
letter  and  answered  it  in  the 
same  column,  saying,  in  part: 

(Continued  on  page  46) 
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We  start  it.  We  even  point  it  in  the  right  direction. 


But  that's  what  do.  What  you  do  is  get  American®  gasoline  (and  you  know  how  good  that  is,  right?). 
Plus  Atlas®  tires  that  are  so  long-wearing  you  begin  to  wonder  who’s  been  sneaking  around  putting  new 
tires  on  your  car  every  week  and  Atlas  batteries  that  keep  you  from  being  greeted  by  an  ominous  silence 
when  you  turn  the  key  some  freezing  morning.  (And  isn't  it  handy  that  both  are  sold  and  serviced  by 
50,000  dealers  across  the  U.  S.  and  Canada  ?)  What  with  ail  this  long-lasting  stuff,  you'd  think  we  ought  to 
be  worried  about  not  seeing  you  again.  But  think  again.  We  not  only  help  make  sure  your  car  gets  where  it's 
going.  Why,  we  even  give  travel  Information  so  you’ll  know  where  your  car's  taking  you. 

You  expect  more  from  American— and  you  get  it.  American  Oil  Company  (America^ 


Pease 

(Continued  from  page  44) 

“What  I  say  in  my  own  col¬ 
umn  ...  is  to  be  blamed  only 
on  me.  I  am  not  the  News-Trib¬ 
une  any  more  than  Scotty  Res- 
ton  ...  is  the  New  York  Times. 
If  you  want  to  condemn  the 
Times  for  publishinf^  personal 
columns  of  biased  opinion,  then 
the  News-Tribune  will  plead 
guilty  also  to  that  questionable 
sin,  grateful  for  the  distin¬ 
guished  company.” 

Gles  Fairness 

Mr.  Williams  said  the  weekly’s 
record  of  fairness  was  bound  in 
yearly  volumes  for  the  student 
to  inspect  and  compare  with 
what  he  had  heard  or  thought 
he  read. 

Next  came  a  letter  from  a 
councilman-candidate  who  in¬ 
quired  : 

“How  can  you  take  for 
granted  that  the  public  is  so 
naive  to  believe  ‘A  column  by 
the  editors’  ...  to  be  anything 
but  an  editorial?  Why  not 
honest  about  it?  After  all,  you 
are  an  Editor  of  the  paper.” 

This  particular  letter,  printed 
Sept.  5,  1963,  in  the  heat  of  a 
12-man  city  council  race,  graph¬ 
ically  showed  the  position  in 
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which  an  editor  finds  himself 
when  he  or  his  co-editor  runs  for 
public  office. 

Next  week,  Don  Pease  tells 
what  holding  public  office  has 
meant  to  himself  and  his  news¬ 
paper. 


THURSDATA 


PROGRESS  REPORT— Over¬ 
heard  in  a  conversation  between 
owners  of  two  weekly  newspa¬ 
pers:  “Are  you  going  to  change 
to  offset?”  .  .  .  “No.”  .  .  .  “Why 
not?”  .  .  .  “Well,  I  have  a  press 
I  bought  secondhand  in  1925 
and  it’s  still  practically  new.” 
«  *  * 

DIFFERENT  VIEW— Donald 
L.  Webb,  Boyertotvn  (Pa.) 
Times,  says  every  piece  of  equip¬ 
ment  (including  six  presses,  and 
four  linecasting  machines)  down 
to  three  metal  saws  has  been 
bought  new  in  the  last  12  years. 
“No  one,”  he  says,  “can  pay 
more  than  $3  an  hour  to  print¬ 
ers  and  expect  a  good  day’s  work 
for  a  good  day’s  pay  with  equip¬ 
ment  that’s  50  years  old. 

*  *  • 

COLOR  —  Color  advertising 
appears  in  the  current  issue  of 
the  Southington  (Conn.)  News 
for  the  first  time  in  the  paper’s 
100-year  history.  The  local  firm 
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of  builders,  Gualtieri  and  John-  PwthiS^ 

son,  contracted  for  the  paper’s  n 

first  color  several  months  be- 

fore  the  News  installed  a  web-  Ml  eUU 

fed  offset  press  in  July. 

ELECTION  TIME  —  Roily  Bttckfires 

Charest,  editor-publisher  of  the  on  .  i 

East  Hartford  (Conn.)  Gazette,  St.  Paul,  Miniil 

gave  more  than  half  of  the  front  .  feud  started  by  public  oflU 
page  of  Oct.  3  to  17  pictures  of  cials  when  their  local  weekly 
candidates  for  office  under  the  newspaper  took  an  editoriiA 
headline:  “The  Gazette  En-  stand  they  didn’t  like  has  back.^ 
dorses.”  “Your  Democratic  fired  in  the  Township  of  North- 
home  town  paper”  explained  near  here  and  has  brought 
why  it  was  recommending  each  about  an  unprec^ented  tele¬ 
candidate.  An  election  story  phone  poll,  in  which  township 
gave  Mr.  Charest’s  predictions  residents  “voted”  for  the  news-  , 
in  numbers  as  to  who  would  be  paper  they  wanted  to  read, 
the  town’s  new  Mayor.  feud  began  last  spring 

♦  •  ♦  when  suburban  North  St.  Paul 

WHO’S  WHO  —  The  Prosser  proposed  to  annex  the  township, 
(Wash.)  Record  -  Bulletin  on  which  lies  adjacent  to  the  village 
Sept.  6  ran  front-page  photo-  ^ut  across  a  county  line.  The 

c-ranhs  of  all  of  the  candidates  County  Review,  pub- 

graphs  of  all  of  the  candidates 

m  Its  primary  election  under  designated  as  the  official  legal 
this  headline:  Can  You  Identi-  newspaper  for  both  the  village 
fy  These  People?”  The  Record-  ^nd  the  township,  took  an  edi- 
Bulletin  was  out  to  combat  the  torial  stand  favoring  the  annex- 
combination  of  a  long  ballot  and  ation. 
readers  with  scant  knowledge  „  r  •. 

of  the  candidates.  A  headline 

read :  “Government  Can’t  Be  The  proposal  was  rejected,  but 
Guessing  Game.”  bitterness  was  so  strong  at  the 

,  time  that  the  township  board 

n  wr  I  1  decided  to  continue  with  the 

Bop[Ue8  Buy  Weekly  Review  as  legal  newspaper  for 

In  West  Point,  Neb.  only  six  months. 

Late  last  month,  town  super-  | 
West  Point,  Neb.  visors  decided  to  take  a  vote  on 
The  93-year-old  West  Point  question:  Shall  the  legal 

Republican,  second  oldest  weekly  advertising  be  switched  to  the 
in  Nebraska,  has  been  pur-  daily  Stillwater  Gazette,  pub- 
chased  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  lished  10  miles  away,  but  at 
Bogue.  The  Bogues  have  been  least  in  the  same  county? 
publishers  of  the  Oakland  Northdale  township  residents 
(Neb.)  Independent  since  1952.  '«^ere  asked  to  phone  any  of  the 

,  mu  1  j  u  three  town  supervisors  during  a 

*  The  ^le  was  announc^  by 

Boyd  Von  Seggern,  publisher  ^nd  “vote”  for  the  paper 

since  1943,  who  said  he  will  which  they  wanted  to  see 
retain  a  46-year-old  mail  order  their  legal  notices, 
printing  business  which  he  The  final  score  was  the  Re¬ 
moved  to  West  Point  from  To-  view,  144;  the  Gazette,  41. 
ledo,  Ohio,  five  years  ago.  It  will  • 

continue  to  operate  with  its  own  TfL  Year.  17th  Tronhv 
equipment  in  the  Republican  For  Oklahoma  Paper 
plant. 

Norman,  Okla. 

- For  the  seventh  consecutive 

year  and  the  17th  time,  the 
Norman  Transcript  has  won  the 
sweepstakes  award  of  the  Okla¬ 
homa  Press  Association. 

Competing  in  Division  1,  (all 
daily  newspapers  published  on 
rotary  presses)  of  OPA’s  Better 
Newspaper  Contest,  the  Trans¬ 
script  won  first  in  general  excel¬ 
lence,  column  writing  and  press- 
work,  typography  and  makeup; 
second  place  in  advertising,  and 
third  in  news  features  and  com¬ 
munity  service. 

The  contest  was  judged  by 
Kansas  newspapermen  who  gave 
the  Transcript  550  points.  The 
Ada  Evening  News  placed  sec¬ 
ond  with  320  points. 
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AROID 


TYPE  57 

jOOO  spud 


a  4x5  in  10  seconds 


Sports  action  breaks  fast.  And  you  can 
be  sure  your  pictures  keep  up  with  it  when 
you  use  Polaroid  Land  Type  57  film.  It 
gives  you  finished,  high-quality  4x5  prints 
just  10  seconds  after  you  click  the  shutter. 

1.  Just  put  a  Polaroid  Land  Film  Holder 
in  the  back  of  your  old  reliable  4x5  cam¬ 
era.  2.  Slide  in  the  film  packet  and  shoot. 
3.  Then  flip  a  lever  and  pull  out  the  film 
packet.  10  seconds  later  you  can  peel  it 


apart  and  have  your  finished  picture. 

Type  57  film  is  especially  good  for  spot 
news  coverage.  It’s  rated  at  A.S.A.  3200 
so  you  can  shoot  in  almost  any  available 
light  with  extra-fast  shutter  speeds.  And 
the  prints  can  blow  up  to  six  columns 
without  losing  detail. 

Now  there's  a  total  of  four  Polaroid  Land 
films  for  4x5  photography.  TvDe52is  rated 
at  A.S.A.  200  and  is  virtually  grainless. 


Type  55  P/N  is  rated  at  A.S.A.  50  and  gives 
you  both  a  positive  and  a  fully  developed 
negative  in  20  seconds.  And  the  newest, 
Type  58.  gives  you  a  finished  full  color 
print  in  50  seconds. 

So  now,  you  not  only  get  finished  pic¬ 
tures  on  the  spot,  you  can  get  them  with 
the  film  speed  and  emulsion  that  are  just 
right  for  the  job.  Isn’t  it  time  you  tried 
Polaroid  Land  4x5  film  for  yourself? 

"POLAROID"® 


BOOKS  IN  REVIEW 


Editors  Once  Backed 
Pens  With  Pistols 

Bv  Rav  ErH'in 


NOTED  AMERICAN  DIELS  AND 
HOSTILE  ENCOUNTERS.  By 
Hamilton  Cochran.  Chilton  Hooks, 
East  Washington  Sq.  (525  IxKrust 
St.)  Philadelphia  6,  Pa.  Oct.  25. 
x^20  paRes.  $6.95. 

Editors  sometimes  had  to  pack 
pistols  to  back  up  their  power¬ 
ful  pens  during  the  dueling  era 
of  the  last  century.  They  some¬ 
times  had  to  face  irate  readers’ 
pistols  then;  they  merely  face 
irate  readers’  epistles  now. 

A  non-fighting  editor  who  did 
not  prove  that  the  pistol  was 
as  mighty  as  the  pen  was  an 
impossibility  in  most  sections, 
the  author  tells  us  in  a  chapter 
on  “Fighting  Editors.” 

Pulilical  Enemies 

“The  newspapers  of  the  day 
thrived  on  political  news  and 
comment,”  writes  Hamilton 
Cockran.  “Most  of  the  editors 
were  rugged  individualists  who 
pulled  no  editorial  punches.  As 
a  consequence,  editors  were  con¬ 
stantly  exposed  to  challenges. 
As  one  of  the  newspapermen  of 
the  1850s  remarked  in  an  edi¬ 
torial,  ‘It  falls  to  our  lot  to 
animadvert  on  the  mischievous 
acts  of  public  men  and  as  there 
are  few  matters  respecting 
which  there  may  not  be  two  op¬ 
posite  opinions,  well  intentioned 
persons  may  often  deny  to  the 
journalist’s  disinterested  mo¬ 
tives,  and  desire  to  hold  him 
personally  responsible  for  what 
they  consider  personal  malice.’  ” 

One  of  the  most  noted  hostile 
editorial  meetings  took  place  be¬ 
tween  two  belligerent  members 
of  the  Virginia  press,  when  the 
editor  of  the  Richmond  Whig 
was  killed  in  a  duel  by  the  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Richmond  Inquirer. 
The  editor  of  the  Portsmouth 
(Va.)  Chronicle  fell  before  the 
fire  of  a  lawyer.  Many  such 
cases  are  recoded.  One  of  the 
few  voices  to  be  raised  editori¬ 
ally  in  opposition  to  dueling  was 
that  of  Capt.  F.  W.  Dawson,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Charleston  (S.  C.) 
News  and  Courier,  on  religious 
grounds. 

Guns  and  Type 

The  author  quotes  Lucius 
Beebe  and  Charles  Clegg  in  their 
book,  “The  American  West”  (E. 
P.  Dutton.  1955) :  “The  compos¬ 
ing  room  of  the  Territorial  En¬ 
terprise  (Virginia  City,  Nev.) 
with  its  Washington  hand  press 
and  whiskered  printers  were 
48 


typical  of  such  institutions  in 
its  time  and  place.  The  Sharp’s 
rifle  against  the  type  cases  and 
the  Colt’s  navy  revolver  on  the 
imposing  stone  were  as  much 
properties  of  the  frontier  news¬ 
paper  shop  as  the  type  stick 
and  the  printer’s  devil.”  Mr. 
Cockran  adds:  “A  reporter  for 
Western  papers  of  that  day  not 
only  had  to  know  grammar  and 
punctuation  but  also  had  to  be 
a  crack  shot  —  if  he  expected 
to  keep  hold  of  his  job  and  his 
very  life.  It  was  up  to  the  re¬ 
porter  to  defend  himself  and 
his  paper  against  disgruntled 
readers  who  didn’t  relish  what 
the  editor  or  his  staff  said  about 
them  and  were  all  too  quick  to 
punctuate  their  verbal  opposi¬ 
tion  with  pistol  shots.” 

Street  Attack 

As  late  as  1882,  John  A. 
Cockerill,  an  editor  of  the  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch,  had  to  save 
his  own  life  by  slaying  a  poli¬ 
tician  who  attacked  him  in  the 
street. 

Mr.  Cochran,  who  has  written 
for  the  Detroit  (Mich.)  News, 
News  of  the  World  (London), 
American  Weekly,  Saturday 
Evening  Post  and  other  publica¬ 
tions,  states  in  his  notes  on  the 
chapter  about  editors: 

“Gun  fights  involving  editors 
did  not  die  in  the  Deep  South 
until  well  after  the  turn  of  the 
twentieth  century.  As  late  as 
1933,  Mrs.  Hodding  Carter,  wife 
of  a  well-known  Mississippi  edi¬ 
tor,  warned  her  husband  to  be 
sure  and  take  along  his  shot¬ 
gun  when  he  went  outside  the 
house.  There  was  a  sound  rea¬ 
son  for  her  advice:  Carter  had 
been  feuding  with  the  notorious 
Huey  Long  and  those  who  feuded 
with  Long  did  not  last  long. 
Fortunately  Hodding  Carter  did, 
and  is  alive  and  well  at  this 
writing.” 

4t 

Hodding;  Garter  Essays 

FIRST  PERSON  RURAL:  A  southern 
editor  looks  behind  him,  around  him 
— and  ahead.  By  Hodding  Carter. 
Doubleday.  249  iiages.  $4.50. 

By  coincidence,  Hodding  Car¬ 
ter’s  latest  book,  “First  Person 
Rural”  (Doubleday.  249  pages. 
$4.50),  a  collection  of  his  arti¬ 
cles  earlier  published  in  the  New 
York  Times,  St.  Louis  Post-Dis¬ 
patch  and  many  magazines,  has 
just  been  published,  too. 

Mr.  Carter  recalls  in  passing 


his  battles  with  Huey  Long,  the 
Ku  Klux  Klan  and  more  recent¬ 
ly  with  the  racist  White  Coun¬ 
cils,  but  he  does  not  mention  his 
wife’s  shotgun  exhortation. 

He  won  a  Pulitzer  Prize  in 
1946  for  his  editorial  writing 
in  his  Greenville  (Miss.)  Delta 
Democrat-Times.  Mr.  Carter  is 
presently  writer  in  residence  at 
Tulane  University  in  New  Or¬ 
leans  for  the  period  1962-64; 
two  of  his  sons  are  on  the  Demo¬ 
crat-Times.  When  he  was  25 
years  old,  Hodding  Carter 
founded  the  Hammond  (La.) 
Commercial  with  less  than  $400. 
His  first  news  job  was  with  the 
New  Orleans  Item  in  1929;  Hod, 
his  oldest  son,  got  his  first  news 
job  on  the  Item  in  1954. 

One  of  Mr.  Carter’s  engag¬ 
ing  chapters  is  on  “Woman  Edi¬ 
tor’s  War  on  Bigots,”  about  the 
prize-winning  and  besieged 
Hazel  Smith,  editor  of  the  Lex¬ 
ington  (Miss.)  Advertiser  and 
two  other  weeklies. 

He  concludes  a  chapter  on 
“The  Editor  as  Citizen”  with 
the  simple  declaration :  “I  would 
rather  be  a  small  city  editor 
and  publisher  than  anything  I 
know.” 

syndicate 
^  en  fences 

Merryle  Stanley  Rukeyser, 
who  writes  the  three-times-a- 
week  column  “Everybody’s 
Money”  (syndicated  by  B.  H. 
Simon,  160  W.  Pinebrook  Drive, 
New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.),  had  his 
ninth  book  on  popular  economics 
and  investment  published  this 
month.  It  is  “The  Attack  on  Our 
Free  Choice”  (Paperback.  Mon¬ 
arch  Books).  The  author,  from 
a  non-partisan  viewpoint,  pre¬ 
views  the  basic  issues  of  the 
1964  Presidential  campaign.  In 
accordance  with  his  policy  of  on- 
the-scene  reporting,  Mr.  Rukey¬ 
ser  leaves  Nov.  18  on  his  seventh 
trip  to  Europe  and  his  first  to 
India. 

A  crossword  puzzle  first  was 
published  in  the  New  York 
World  Dec.  21,  1913,  and  the 
unknown  originator  probably 
was  a  staff  member,  it’s  revealed 
in  “The  New  Webster’s  Cross¬ 
word  Puzzle  Dictionary”  (Crest 
paperback  of  Fawcett  World  Li¬ 
brary.  50c).  Fawcett  also  is  pub¬ 
lishing  “The  Second  Gold  Medal 
Crossword  Puzzle  Book”  (40c), 
compiled  by  Charles  Preston, 
crossword  puzzle  editor  of  the 
National  Observer, 

“What  Does  Daddy  Do?” 
(Bobbs-Merrill.  $3.95),  by  Don 
G.  Campbell,  business  editor, 
Indianapolis  (Ind.)  Star,  is  a 
look  behind  the  scenes  of  busi¬ 


ness  in  a  satirical  vein,  includ¬ 
ing  pieces  on  girdle  advertising, 
women’s  cosmetics,  the  frozen 
food  craze  and  cranky  ,ecep- 
tionists.  Mr.  Campbell’s  first 
book,  “Let’s  Take  Stock,”  a  col¬ 
lection  of  his  popular  Saturday 
columns  in  the  Star,  sold  moie 
than  27,000  copies,  considered  a 
best-seller  in  the  business  book 
division,  and  it  was  syndicated 
in  35  newspapers. 

The  inability  to  write  adver¬ 
tising  with  a  smile  is  costing 
American  advertisers  foitunes 
by  alienating  people  instead  of 
attracting  them,  charges  Don 
Herold  (with  a  .smile)  in  his 
new  book  “Humor  in  Advertis¬ 
ing:  And  How  To  Make  It 
Pay”  (McGraw-Hill.  Oct.  14. 
200  pages.  Large  format.  Illus¬ 
trate.  $9.95).  Mr.  Herold  gen¬ 
erously  supplies  copy  and  illus¬ 
trations  typifying  his  definition 
of  humor  in  advertising.  “Hu¬ 
mor  cannot  be  produced  by  a 
committee;  it  is  a  ‘divine  spark’ 
which  usually  comes  to  individ¬ 
uals,”  he  writes.  He  says  that 
cartoons  in  advertising  estab¬ 
lish  an  atmosphere  of  accept¬ 
ance.  Mr.  Herold  formerly  was 
a  reporter  and  cartoonist  for 
the  Indianapolis  (Ind.)  Star, 
Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  Eagle,  and 
New  York  Herald  Tribune. 

Advertising’s  function  in  the 
business  world  is  described  by 
a  British  author  and  economist, 
Walter  Taplin,  in  “(Advertis¬ 
ing)”  (Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  34 
Beacon  St,,  Boston  6,  Mass.  Oct. 
22.  236  pages.  $5). 

Newspapermen  who  have  been 
piqued  by  the  perennial  and  per¬ 
petual  criticisms  of  newspapers 
by  A.  J.  Liebling  will  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  knowing  that  an  an¬ 
thology,  “The  Most  of  A,  J. 
Liebling,”  is  being  published 
Oct.  22  by  Simon  and  Schuster 
($5.95). 

An  anthology  based  on  a 
series  of  articles  by  famous  peo¬ 
ple  on  “My  Most  Inspiring  Mo¬ 
ment”  in  Family  Weekly,  the 
Sunday  magazine  for  newspa¬ 
pers  in  middle-sized  markets, 
will  be  published  by  Doubleday 
next  year. 

Ten  well-known  critics  de¬ 
scribe  and  evaluate  the  work  of 
17  leading  American  novelists 
in  “The  Creative  Present” 
(Doubleday.  Oct.  18),  edited  by 
Nona  Balakian  and  Charles 
Simmons,  both  of  the  New  York 
Times  Book  Review. 

Newspaper  advertising  sales¬ 
men  may  be  interested  in  a  little 
36-page  handbook,  “How  to  Sell 
Your  Ideas,”  by  John  J.  Kielty, 
trainer  of  sales  executives. 
(Sales  Executive  Training,  Inc. 
Room  1418,  36  S.  Wabash  Ave., 
Chicago,  Ill.  60605.  $1). 
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Which  Miss  Smith?” 


Full  names  are  important,  with  products  as  well  as  people. 
Johnson  &  Johnson  makes  a  whole  family  of  products  under 
the  BAND-AID  Brand,  from  band-aid  Brand  Adhesive  Band¬ 
ages  to  BAND-AID  Brand  air-vent  Adhesive  Tape  to 
BAND-AID  Brand  Spray  Antiseptic.  We  like  to  be  talked 
about,  but  just  as  there’s  more  than  one  woman  named 
Smith,  there’s  more  than  one  product  with  the  band-aid 
Brand.  A  whole  family  of  products  carry  the  band-aid 
Brand  to  indicate  “made  by  Johnson  &  Johnson.’’  So,  always 
follow  the  “band-aid”  Brand  with  the  product  name. 
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SYNDICATES 

Ex-Bullfighter  Has 
‘Famous  Last  Words’ 


Barnaby  Conrad,  well-known 
writer,  artist,  amateur  bull¬ 
fighter  and  San  Francisco  res¬ 
taurateur,  is  the  author  of  a 
clever  new  feature  called  “Fa¬ 
mous  Last  Words.” 

The  feature,  now  being  offered 
six  times  a  week  by  Chronicle 
Features  Syndicate  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  is  a  one-pa  ragrapher  that 
tells  of  the  humorous,  compas¬ 
sionate  and  historically  signifi¬ 
cant  statements  that  a  number 
of  people  —  most  of  them  fa¬ 
mous  —  have  said  at  the  end  of 
their  lives. 

Some  Example^ 


Examples : 

“John  Wilkes  Booth  (1838- 
1865).  Lincoln’s  assassin  was 


Barnaby  Conrad 


discovered  and  shot  by  Union 
soldiers  while  hiding  in  a  barn 
at  Bowling  Gi-een,  Va.  As  he 
died,  the  actor  gasped:  ‘Tell  my 
mother  I  died  for  my  country. 
I  thought  I  did  for  the  best. 
Useless!  Useless!’” 

Is  Gallows  Safe? 

“England  has  always  had  a 
tradition  of  poison  murderers, 
and  one  w'as  William  Palmer 
(1824-1856)  who  gave  arsenic 
to  a  friend.  He  was  marched 
to  the  gallows  and  when  told  to 
step  out  on  the  ti-ap  he  inquired 
cautiously:  ‘Are  you  sure  it’s 
safe?’  ” 

“Douglas  Fairbanks  (1883- 
1939).  The  swashbuckling  star 
of  ‘Robin  Hood’  and  ‘The  Black 
Pirate’  and  husband  of  ‘Amer¬ 
ica’s  Sweetheart,’  Mary  Pick- 
ford,  was  famous  for  his  ath¬ 
letic  feats,  eternal  optimism 
and  radiant  good  health.  The 
moment  before  he  died  he  ex¬ 
ulted:  ‘I’ve  never  felt  better!’” 

“Oscar  Wilde  (1866-1900). 


The  Irish  dramatist  and  wit 
lived  flamboyantly  up  to  the  end, 
although  sick  and  penniless.  On 
his  deathbed,  the  author  of  ‘The 
Importance  of  Being  Earnest’ 
called  for  champagne,  saying 
jauntily:  ‘I  am  dying,  as  I  have 
lived,  beyond  my  means.’  ” 

Because  of  the  feature’s  size 
and  its  varied  human  interest 
appeal,  “Famous  Last  Words” 
is  ideal  for  Page  One,  editorial 
or  feature  page.  Or  it  can  be 
boxed  and  used  as  a  bright  for 
any  page. 

13  Books 

“Famous  Last  Words”  also  is 
the  title  of  one  of  Mr.  Conrad’s 
13  published  books.  He  said  he 
gets  material  for  the  feature 
from  biographies  in  libraries, 
“and  by  making  myself  a  monu¬ 
mental  bore  by  asking  people  I 
meet  if  they  know  any  good  last 
words.” 

Mr.  Conrad’s  best-known  work 
is  his  novel,  “Matador,”  based 
on  the  life  of  the  famed  Spanish 
bullfighter,  Manolete,  which  sold 
more  than  2,500,000  copies.  His 
documentary  movie,  “'The  Day 
Manolete  Was  Killed,”  is  highly 
regarded  for  its  poetic  sensi¬ 
tivity  and  its  experimentalism. 
He  wrote  and  illustrated  his 
first  novel,  “The  Innocent  Villa,” 
in  1948. 

A  native  San  Franciscan,  Mr. 
Conrad  became  interested  in 
bullfighting  while  an  American 
vice  counsel  in  Spain  in  1943- 
45.  He  studied  with  another  fa¬ 
mous  matador,  Juan  Belmonte, 
and  participated  in  some  30 
amateur  bullfights.  He  gave  up 
his  ambition  to  become  a  pro¬ 
fessional  matador  after  receiv¬ 
ing  a  leg  injury  in  the  bullring. 

Painter-Pianist 

In  1946,  Mr.  Conrad  went  to 
Lima,  Peru,  where  he  fought 
in  the  amateur  bullring,  played 
the  piano  in  the  city’s  largest 
hotel  and  started  painting  por¬ 
traits  and  murals.  Many  of  his 
canvases  in  later  years  have 
sold  for  $1,500  each. 

Mr.  Conrad’s  San  Francisco 
bistro,  El  Matador,  is  decorated 
with  bullfight  photographs.  It 
is  a  popular  gathering  place  for 
tourists  and  San  Franciscans. 

Mr.  Conrad  attended  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  School  of  Fine  Arts  in 
San  Francisco,  the  University 
of  North  Carolina  and  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Mexico.  He  was  grad¬ 
uated  from  Yale  University. 


Carl  G.  Streiferd 


‘Patti’  Is 
Newest  Kid 
Cartoon 

Carl  G.  Streiferd  (Rear  96 
Wildwood  Ave.,  Braintree,  Mass. 
02185),  a  cartoonist  since  child¬ 
hood,  has  begun  syndicating  a 
one-column  comic  strip  of  un¬ 
usual  format  about  children  un¬ 
der  the  title  of  “Patti.” 

“Patti”  already  is  appearing 
in  two  weekly  newspapers,  the 
Weymotith  (Mass.)  Independent 
and  the  Braintree  (Mass.)  Tab, 
published  by  Photo  Weekly  Pub¬ 
lications,  Inc.,  E.  Weymouth. 

“The  cartoon  ‘Patti’  is  going 
over  in  a  big  way  in  our  two 
publications,”  said  Alan  Levant, 
editor. 

Mr.  Streiferd,  because  of  the 
warm  reception  his  new  cartoon 
is  having  on  the  two  initial  pa¬ 
pers,  hopes  to  have  it  syndi¬ 
cated  nationally  on  a  daily  basis. 

Started  .4t  9 

“When  I  was  nine  years  of 
age,  I  made  up  my  mind  that 
I  w’anted  to  become  a  cartoon¬ 
ist,”  recalled  Mr.  Streiferd.  “I 
started  off  by  drawing  cartoons 
on  my  mother’s  brown  shopping 
bags,  to  the  amusement  of  my 
two  brothers  and  sister. 

“At  the  age  of  17,  I  enrolled 
in  a  correspondence  cartoon 
course  for  $20.  After  completing 
this  I  was  ready  to  face  the 
world  with  my  cartoon  strip. 
The  hardest  blovr  received  up 
until  that  time  was  my  first 
rejection  slip  from  a  syndicate. 
I  was  ready  to  give  up  then,  but 
as  time  went  on  I  kept  collect¬ 
ing  more  rejection  slips  and  to 
date  have  enough  to  paper  a 
good-size  room,  although  I  sold 
a  few  cartoons,  off  and  on.” 

During  his  early  twenties,  the 
aspiring  cartoonist  drew  some 
cartoons  for  the  Quincy  (Mass.) 
Patriot-Ledger. 


“My  favorite  cartoon  char¬ 
acters  are  children,”  Mr.  Strei- 
ferd  continued.  “About  six  years 
ago  I  started  this  ‘Patti’  car¬ 
toon  idea  and  editors  always 
pick  it  out  as  the  series  that 
interests  them.  I  think  children 
are  very  funny.  They  are  my 
favorite  subject.  I  love  draw¬ 
ing  kid  comics  so  much  that  I 
think  I’d  almost  rather  draw 
than  eat. 

“If  editors  throughout  the 
country  show  the  same  enthusi¬ 
asm  as  the  local  editors  for  a 
kid  comic  that  is  different  and 
appealing,  I  will  have  no 
worry,”  he  concluded. 

Mr.  Streiferd  has  been  suc¬ 
cessful  as  a  chalk  talk  enter¬ 
tainer  around  Boston  for  20 
years. 


PAXTl 


HOW  CAN  you  ^ 
BLOW  yOUFi  NOSE 
IN  THAT 

jHAHOKCRCHleF? 

JT*$  FUkt  OP 


I  KNOW/  BUT 
BLOW  IN  serueeN 
•me  HOLes.' 


INSIDE  THE,  WHITE  HOUSE 

“John  F.  Kennedy,  President: 
A  Reporter’s  Inside  Story,”  by 
Hugh  Sidey  (Atheneum)  is  the 
October  release  of  Books  In  The 
News,  Inc.,  a  subsidiary  of  the 
Hall  Syndicate. 

The  12-part  serialization  is 
released  Oct.  20. 
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Astrology  Column’s 
Role  Told  by  Omarr 

By  Ray  Erwin 


I  Sydney  Omarr,  astrology  col¬ 
umnist  for  General  Features 
Corporation,  paid  New  York  a 
flying  visit  on  his  way  to  France, 
Italy,  Spain,  Portugal  and  other 
?  European  countries,  where  he 
has  a  heavy  schedule  of  appoint¬ 
ments  with  VIPs  who  follow  his 
foreign  releases  and  who  have 
expressed  a  desire  to  meet  him 
in  person. 

Robert  B.  Pearsall,  associate 
editor  of  General  Features,  and 
I  lunched  with  Mr.  Omarr  at 
the  Waldorf-Astoria.  Since  the 
astrologer  had  not  known  in  ad¬ 
vance  about  the  engagement,  it 
was  interesting  to  check  on  his 
forecast  for  that  day  as  it  con¬ 
cerned  all  three  of  us. 

Individual  Forecasts 

For  Mr.  Omarr,  who  is  a  Leo, 
the  forecast  said  “You  can  now 
win  a  popularity  contest.”  Mr. 
Pearsall,  an  Aries,  was  advised 
1  to  “display  originality”  and  I, 
a  Sagittarian,  was  left  with 
“What  you  now  require  is  pa¬ 
tience.” 

With  this  rather  formidable 
start,  I  could  not  help  but  feel 
some  slight  trepidation  upon 
meeting  the  author  and  colum¬ 
nist,  since  all  three  messages 
seemed  to  be  extremely  accu¬ 
rate,  but  before  the  waiter  could 
take  the  order  I  realized  my  con¬ 
cern  was  unnecessary.  Mr. 
Omarr  turned  out  to  be  ex¬ 
tremely  affable,  friendly  and  in¬ 
teresting. 

“In  this  business  of  writing 
astrological  forecasts,  what  do 
you  feel  is  the  main  difference 
between  one  column  and  an¬ 
other?”  Mr.  Omarr  was  asked. 

I  ‘Points  the  W'ay’ 

“Well,”  he  replied,  “there’s 
bound  to  be  some  difference  in 
interpretation  among  genuine 
astrologers  and  sometimes  one 
column  is  longer  or  shorter,  but 
my  personal  aim  is  to  supply  as 
many  facts  and  as  many  sug¬ 
gestions  as  it  is  humanly  possi¬ 
ble  to  include,  without  elaborat¬ 
ing  on  the  results.  In  other 
;  words,  I  feel  certain  that  the 

I  readers  of  my  column  are  in- 

r  telligent  enough  to  apply  my 

suggestions  to  their  own  indi¬ 
vidual  problems  and  to  follow 
my  axiom  that  ‘a  wise  man  con¬ 
trols  his  destiny  .  .  .  astrology 
points  the  way.’  Too  often  col¬ 
umnists  in  their  field  are  prone 
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to  define  the  consequences  of 
their  advice  and  this,  I  think,  is 
out  of  order.  It  is  also  essential 
that  one  should  exert  an  econ¬ 
omy  of  words.” 

Mr.  Pearsall,  possibly  in  an 
attempt  to  “display  originality,” 
asked  if  his  success  with  the 
column  to  date  has  been  in  line 
with  his  own  predictions. 

“Not  entirely,  since  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  column  has  exceeded 
all  expectations,  but  on  the 
other  hand  I  am  thoroughly  con¬ 
vinced  that  my  personal  fore¬ 
cast  gave  every  indication  of 
success,  and  this  was  also 
marked  in  the  forecasts  of  those 
who  control  the  column  in  Gen¬ 
eral  Features  Corporation,”  he 
answered  after  a  thoughtful 
pause. 

Mr.  Omarr  was  invited  to  ex¬ 
press  his  views  on  the  authen¬ 
ticity  of  astrological  columns. 

Great  Interest 

“It  would  be  impossible  for 
me  to  speak  for  others,”  he  said, 
“but  I  feel  certain  that  anyone 
who  has  devoted  years  of  study 
and  application  to  the  art  of 
astrology  knows  that  ever  since 
the  days  of  Evangeline  Adams 
this  subject  has  become  of 
greater  interest  to  a  greater 
number  of  persons  throughout 
the  world.  The  remarkable  re¬ 
sults  can  no  longer  be  discounted 
by  intelligent  people  who  ob¬ 
serve  the  trends  and  changes 
that  take  place  under  given  cir¬ 
cumstances. 

“There  is  overwhelming  proof 
that  these  trends  are  not  coin¬ 
cidental,”  he  continued  with  in¬ 
tensity  and  enthusiasm.  "Of 
course,  I  have  no  patience  with 
anyone  who  writes  about  the 
effects  of  planetary  ‘rays’  or 
any  other  fanciful  terms  that 
unfortunately  do  appear,  in¬ 
dicating  a  complete  lack  of 
knowledge  by  the  writers.” 

In  substantiation  of  his  claims 
as  to  the  importance  and  accu¬ 
racy  of  the  ancient  science  of 
astrology,  Mr.  Omarr  said  the 
RCA  observatory  on  the  roof 
of  the  RCA  Building  in  Rocke¬ 
feller  Center,  New  York,  uses 
age-old  methods  of  astrology  to 
determine  when  to  expect  mag¬ 
netic  storms  in  broadcasting.  He 
added  that  police  reports  show 
there  are  more  crimes  of  vio¬ 
lence  during  periods  when  there 
is  a  full  moon  and  hospital  rec- 
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Sydney  Omarr 

ords  show  more  babies  are  born 
in  those  periods. 

“In  the  Space  Age,  it’s  still 
found  that  astrology  and  science 
are  more  than  kissing  cousins,” 
he  remarked.  “It’s  no  cure-all, 
but  it  helps  just  as  aspiration 
helps.  It  is  constructive  and  en¬ 
tertaining  and  is  as  far  removed 
from  a  game  or  racket  as  any¬ 
thing  could  be.” 

Mr.  Omarr  said  he  would  not 
be  able  to  spend  more  than  a 
month  abroad  due  to  commit¬ 
ments  at  home  and  obligations 
surrounding  his  column. 

In  parting,  I  acknowledged  I 
had  not  been  forced  to  exert 
any  great  amount  of  patience. 
Mr.  Omarr  looked  at  me  curi¬ 
ously  and  remarked,  “You  did 

when  you  came  here.”  At  this 

juncture,  Mr.  Pearsall  exhibited 
a  final  touch  of  originality  by 
picking  up  the  check. 

«  *  « 

Likes  ^Anily  Capp' 

E.  L.  Cozier,  editor-managing 
director,  Bridgetown  (Barba¬ 
dos)  Barbados  Daily  News, 

writes:  “I  have  read  with  inter¬ 
est  your  story  on  ‘Andy  Capp’ 
in  the  Aug.  24  issue  of  E&P, 
and  can  vouch  for  the  popularity 
of  the  scamp.  There  is  just  one 
detail  which  I’d  like  to  add  by 
way  of  clarification.  From  the 
story  it  is  implied  that  the  car¬ 
toon  first  appeared  in  the  Ad¬ 
vocate  here  and  was  immediately 
popular.  This  is  not  true.  Andy 
first  appeared  in  the  Barbados 
Daily  News  and  ran  from  the 
start  of  this  paper  in  May  1960 
until  mid-1961,  when  the  then 
Barbados  Advocate  was  bought 
by  the  London  Daily  Mirror 
group  and  all  Mirror  features 
were  taken  away  from  us  and 
put  into  the  Advocate,  as  it  then 
became.  To  show  how  much  we 
regretted  the  passing  of  Andy, 
we  devised  a  final  cartoon  ‘In 
Memoriam’.” 
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fornia  and  received  her  master’s 
degree  from  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity  in  1941.  She  joined  the  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune  staff  in  1942  and 
went  overseas  in  1944  to  London 
and  Paris  with  the  allied  armies. 
She  covered  the  capture  of  the 
concentration  camps  at  Buchen- 
wald  and  Dachau  and  the  libera¬ 
tion  of  Berchtesgaden.  She  re¬ 
opened  the  Herald  Tribune’s 
Berlin  bureau  in  1946  and  cov¬ 
ered  the  Petain  and  Nuremberg 
trials,  Eastern  Europe  and  the 
Berlin  airlift. 

In  1950,  Miss  Higgins  went 
to  Japan  as  chief  Far  Eastern 
correspondent  just  before  war 
broke  out  in  Korea.  She  covered 
the  Korean  war,  the  Indo-Chi¬ 
nese  war  and  developments  on 
Taiwan.  In  1952-53  she  made 
two  round  -  the  -  world  trips 
around  the  edge  of  the  Iron 
Curtain.  In  1954,  while  in  Indo- 
China,  she  received  a  visa  to 
Russia.  She  made  a  20,000-kilo¬ 
meter  trip  through  the  Soviet 
Union  after  Stalin’s  death,  visit¬ 
ing  Siberia  and  Uzbek.  In  1955 
she  opened  the  Herald  Tribune 
Moscow  bureau. 

Honit*  From  Wars 

Miss  Higgins  returned  to  the 
United  States  in  1956  and  be¬ 
came  diplomatic  correspondent 
in  Washington.  Last  August  she 
visited  Vietnam  and  reported  on 
the  turbulent  political  situation 
there. 

For  her  Korean  war  coverage. 
Miss  Higgins  won  the  1951  Pu¬ 
litzer  Prize  for  distinguished  re¬ 
porting  of  international  affairs, 
the  Overseas  Press  Club’s 
George  Polk  Memorial  Award, 
Long  Island  University’s  Polk 
Award,  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  gold  medal,  the  Marine 
Corps  Reserve  Officers  Award 
and  other  citations. 

She  has  interviewed  Khrush¬ 
chev,  Adenauer,  Tito,  DeGaulle, 
Chiang  Kai-Shek,  the  King  of 
Thailand,  and  Presidents  Eisen¬ 
hower,  Truman  and  Kennedy. 
She  speaks  French,  German  and 
Russian. 


Miss  Higgins  is  the  author  of 
“War  in  Korea  —  Report  of  a 
Woman  Combat  Correspondent,’’ 
1951 ;  “News  Is  a  Singular 
Thing,”  1955;  “Red  Plush  and 
Black  Bread,”  1955,  all  pub¬ 
lished  by  Doubleday;  “Jessie 
Benton  Fremont,”  North  Star, 
Houghton  Mifflin,  1962,  and  co¬ 
author  with  Peter  Lisagor  of 
the  Chicago  Daily  News  of 
“Overtime  in  Heaven  and  Other 


COLUMNISTS-SISTERS  WITH  AWARD— Darla  Banks,  "Miss  Teenage 
America"  (left)  presents  Bonnie  and  Reba  Churchill  with  the  first 
annual  gold  "Success  Key"  award  voted  by  the  Miss  Teenage  America 
Pageant  Committee.  The  sisters  were  honored  for  outstanding  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  nation's  youth  through  their  National  Newspaper  Syndicate 
column,  "Youth  Parade,"  which  appears  in  more  than  200  newspapers. 
The  columnists  will  appear  in  the  60  minute  CBS-tv  special,  "Miss  Teen¬ 
age  America"  from  Dallas  Nov.  I. 


Marguerite  Higgins,  Pulitzer 
Prize-winning  war  correspond¬ 
ent  and  author,  is  joining  News- 
day,  Long  Island  newspaper 
published  at  Garden  City,  N.  Y., 
and  will  write  three  columns  a 
week  from  Washington. 

Her  columns  will  be  offered 
by  Newsday  for  syndicated  use 
by  newspapers  in  other  parts  of 
the  country.  Miss  Higgins  has 
been  on  the  staff  of  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  for  many 
years. 

“We  are  happy  to  have  Miss 
Higgins  on  Newsday’s  staff,” 


BUCKLEY  SIGNS  WITH  KING— William  F.  Buckley.  Jr.  (seated)  read«i 
a  contract  making  King  Features  Syndicate  sole  sales  agent  for  hit 
successful  "On  The  Right"  column,  which  he  writes  for  the  George 
Matthew  Adams  Service.  Looking  on  with  approval,  from  left  to  rignt,^ 
are  Frank  C.  McLearn,  general  manager.  King  Features  Syndicate,  E.  B.) 
Thompson,  editor,  King  Features,  and  Harry  E.  Elmlark,  president  andl 
editor,  the  George  Matthew  Adams  Service.  In  the  joint  announcement,  | 
it  was  pointed  out  that  the  Adams  Service  will  maintain  editorial  re¬ 
sponsibility  and  distribute  the  column  as  it  has  done  since  its  auspicious 
release  in  April,  1962. 


Cares  of  the  Foreign  Service,” 
soon  to  be  published. 

She  is  married  to  Lt.  Gen. 
William  E.  Hall,  USAF  Ret., 
chairman  of  the  lx)ard  of  Madi- 
gan  Electronics,  Long  Island, 
N.  Y.  The  Halls  have  two  chil¬ 
dren,  Lawrence  O’Higgins,  5, 
and  Linda  Marguerite.  3.  They 
live  in  Washington,  1).  C. 

*  *  * 

White  House  Project 

Books  by  a  United  Features 


Syndicate  columnist  and  car-  ; 
toonist  have  been  included  in  the  1 
International  White  House  Li-  1 
brary  Project:  Inez  Robb’s  i( 
“Don’t  Just  Stand  There”  and  3 
“Peanuts”  creator  Charles  M.  f 
Schultz’s  “You  Can’t  Win,  I 
Charlie  Brown.”  The  American  | 
Booksellers  Association  selected  I 
105  books  for  their  “human  am-  j 
bassadorial  quality”  and  they  j 
will  be  sent  to  100  countries  to  d 
give  foreign  readers  an  insight  j 
into  the  American  way  of  life,  j 


Marguerite  Higgins 

said  Harry  F.  Guggenheim, 
president  and  publisher.  “She 
has  great  popularity  and  wide 
experience  in  covering  and  in¬ 
terpreting  the  news.  In  her  col¬ 
umn  for  Newsday  she  will  have 
g;reater  latitude  to  write  on  a 
variety  of  subjects  of  interest 
to  our  readers. 

Marguerite  Higgins  was  born 
in  Hong  Kong,  China,  of  Ameri¬ 
can  parents.  She  was  graduated 
from  the  University  of  Cali- 
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This  is  one  alternative  to  the  United  Nations 

The  U.N.  is  not  perfect  but  it  is  our  one  best  hope.  Below  are  facts  about  its 
work  that  you  should  know.  Read  what  the  U.  N.  does  to  help  prevent  global  war. 


‘1\  yTANKIND  must  put  an  end  to  war,  or  war  will  put  an 
-LVl  end  to  mankind”  said  President  Kennedy,  “Never 
have  the  nations  of  the  world  had  so  much  to  lose  or  so 
much  to  f;ain” 

Dwight  Eisenhower  said  that  the  U.N.  “has  accom¬ 
plished  what  no  nation— or  any  limited  group  of  nations 
—could  have  accomplished  alone.” 

1.  In  the  Cuban  crisis,  the  U.N.  provided  the  means  and 
the  place  to  confront  the  Russians  before  the  world. 
World  opinion  turned  against  them, 

2.  In  the  Con/jo,  the  U.  N.  helped  restore  order,  to  pre¬ 
vent  Russia  and  other  powers  from  taking  over.  A  “brush 
fire”  was  contained  before  it  could  ignite  the  world.  Dag 
Hammarskjold  died  for  peace. 

3.  In  the  Suez  crisis,  war  between  Egypt  and  Israel  drew 
in  other  countries.  Russia  brandished  rockets.  But  the 
U.N.  helped  police  a  cease-fire  with  troops  from  ten 
small  nations. 

4.  In  Korea,  U.S.  forces  bore  the  lion’s  share  of  the  bur¬ 
den.  But  15  other  U.N.  nations  had  forces  in  action, ^nd 
the  communist  tide  was  stemmed. 

5.  Throughout  the  world,  U.N.  programs  like  UNICEF 
and  UNESCO  spread  education  and  technical  knowledge, 
help  stamp  out  disease  and  hunger.  The  U.N.  gets  at  the 
roots  of  war. 

What  about  the  Russians?  No  one  should  underesti¬ 
mate  this  problem,  but  history  proves  that  the  Soviet 
Union  cannot  dominate  the  United  Nations. 


Important  U.N.  actions  have  gone  into  effect  over 
hitter  communist  opposition.  These  include  the 
Congo,  Korea,  the  defeat  of  the  Troika  proposal  ( a 
three-headed  Secretariat) ,  and  the  strengthening  of 
the  General  Assembly.  All  were  important  victories 
for  the  West,  and  for  world  peace. 

A  forum  for  releasing  pressures 

The  U.N.  provides  a  forum  for  governments  to  “blow 
off  steam.”  Far  better  to  pound  a  shoe  than  to  unleash 
a  rocket.  World  leaders  are  “onstage”  before  the  con¬ 
science  of  world  opinion. 

But  there  are  failures,  too.  The  U.  N,  was  helpless  in 
the  Hungarian  uprising.  The  U.N.  protests,  but  has  not 
changed,  apartheid  in  South  Africa.  North  Korea  has 
not  been  freed.  And  the  disarmament  debates  go  on  and 
on  as  nations  arm. 

The  United  Nations  has  far  to  go  but  when  we  mock 
its  weaknesses,  we  mock  ourselves. 

What  you  can  do  to  help 

The  U.N.  needs  the  moral  support  of  every  American, 
not  out  of  fear  alone,  but  out  of  understanding.  You  can 
help.  Express  your  views  about  the  U.N.  to  your  neigh¬ 
bors,  friends,  and  government  repre¬ 
sentatives.  Get  the  facts.  Write  to  the 
U.S.  Committee  for  the  United  Nations, 

New  York  11,  for  a  free  copy  of  the  im¬ 
portant  pamphlet,  “The  U.N.  in  Action.” 


Contributed  by  this  magazine  as  a  public  service  in  cooperation  with  The  Advertising  Council. 
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image  of  American  life  beyond 
all  proportion  and  balances.” 

“Undoubtedly,”  he  concluded, 
“the  answer  will  be  the  usual 
cliche:  ‘We  write  it  as  we  see 
it.’  Hovr  unfortunate  that  you 
see  so  little  of  what  is  really 
happening,  or  judge  what  you 
see  with  such  an  inverted  sense 
of  values.” 


2-Paper  Family 

(Continued  from  page  15) 


Hamilton,  Bermuda 
Editors,  not  publishers,  on  Tm 
daily  newspapers  should  be  ap-  -i-l* 
proached  if  the  Society  of  Amer¬ 
ican  Travel  Writers  wants  to  Toronto 

help  upgrade  the  writing  of  After  a  w’eek  of  teaser  adver- 
travel  copy  and  see  more  news-  tising  about  “the  open-up  look," 
papers  employ  fulltime  travel  the  Toronto  DotVj/ Star  apiieared 
editors.  with  Caledonia  Bold  type  face 

This  was  the  message  of  Rich-  in  headlines,  more  white  space 
ard  D.  Peters,  editor  of  the  between  columns  and  around 
A’cio  York  World  Telegram  and  headings,  now  set  upper  and 
Sun,  at  the  eighth  annual  meet-  lower  case, 
ing  of  SATW  here  Oct.  7.  The  choice  of  Caledonia  Bold 

Mr.  Peters  emphasized  that  followed  a  year  of  research  by 
the  duty  of  travel  editors  was  the  Star’s  red-bearded  art  di- 
to  the  newspaper’s  readers,  that  rector,  Desmond  English.  He 
readers  can’t  be  fooled  forever,  came  to  the  Star  after  adver- 
A  panel  on  the  goals  of  the  tising  work  and  magazine  de¬ 
organization  was  presided  over  signing  in  London.  He  tried 
by  Leavitt  Morris,  travel  editor  Caslon,  Garamond,  and  Clear- 
of  the  Christian  Science  Monv-  face  and  decided  they  were  too 
tor.  It  dealt  not  only  with  up-  old*fashioned  to  replace  Chelten- 
grading  travel  reporting,  but  ham  which  had  been  used  for 
also  the  position  of  SATW  in  over  40  years.  He  found  that 
relation  to  the  Senate  Foreign  Bodoni  is  used  by  too  many 
Relations  Committee  investiga-  newspapers  to  give  the  Toronto 
tion  of  foreign  agents  on  travel  Daily  Star  individuality.  He 
writers  accepting  invitations  for  found  that  Caledonia  Bold  was 
free  trips  and  in  what  manner  used  by  few  newrspapers  and 
the  material  they  use  is  to  be  that  it  was  easy  on  the  eye. 
identified  as  to  source.  The  change  also  included  the 

The  travel  writers’  meeting  paper’s  name  in  white  letters 
took  place  partly  on  the  “Queen  on  a  gray  background,  rather 
of  Bermuda”  enroute  from  New  than  the  former  black  letters 
York  to  Bermuda.  The  return  on  white  background.  Some  200 
was  via  Pan-American  Airways,  standing  headings  hav'e  been  de- 
This  was  no  free  junket.  It  cost  signed  to  make  it  easier  for 
active  members  $175  and  allied-  readers  to  find  regular  columns 
associate  members  $215.  It  in-  and  features  even  if  they  are 
eluded  almost  a  week  in  Ber-  uot  on  their  usual  page, 
muda  with  meetings  and  sight-  The  World  News  Page  was 
seeing  of  the  islands.  made  the  front  page  of  the  sec- 


upon  newsmen  as  “justice  butch¬ 
ers”  rather  than  as  “journalism 
surgeons,”  said  Joseph  P.  Ujo- 
bai,  a  Pennsylvania  General 
Assemblyman  who  is  also  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Phoenix-  „  Headline 

viUe  DaUy  Republican.  He  cited  neanime 

some  examples  of  “asinine”  re-  K.  Fred  Mauger,  Mayor  of 
porting  on  state  affairs  which  Milton,  Pa.,  had  an  idea  that 
had  made  lawmakers  “contemp-  newspapers  too  often  take  the 
tuous”  of  the  press.  negative  slant  on  local  events. 

,  .  ,  4,,  1.  He  mentioned  specifically  a 

Doesn  l  Like  Politician  headline,  “Police  Trap  33  Motor- 

Newspapers  ought  to  substi-  ists,”  which  follow^  the  en- 
tute  a  word  for  “politician”  forcement  of  speeding  ordi- 
which  has  an  onerous  connota-  nances  on  a  main  thoroughfare, 
tion,  Mr.  Ujobai  proposed.  The  paper,  he  said,  might  bet- 

John  Charles  Rusnak,  a  stu-  ter  have  headlined  it:  “33  Care- 
dent,  asked  editors  to  publish  Drivers  Arrested.” 
articles  that  would  give  youth  Dr.  Fred  Brj’an,  superintend- 
some  idea  of  what  to  expect  ent  of  the  Harrisburg  School 
when  he  enlists  in  the  military  District,  levelled  his  guns  on  re¬ 
service;  when  he  attends  col-  porting  that  doesn’t  tell  the 
lege;  and  the  challenges  that  lie  whole  story  of  w’hat  happened 
ahead  of  him.  at  a  school  meeting.  Spectacu- 

lar,  manufactured  stories  are 
Moral  Ro^poiiMbiliiv  harmful  to  everyone,  he  said. 

A  Pi-esbyterian  minister,  the  Dr.  Bryan  came  to  the  pub- 
Rev.  John  D.  Tate,  called  atten-  lishers’  conference  fresh  from 
tion  to  “news  management”  both  telling  school  teachers  at  a 
on  the  part  of  the  government  Newspaper  -  in  -  the  -  Classroom 
and  on  the  part  of  the  press  and  Workshop  how  wonderful  news- 
summarized:  “Newspapers  have  papers  are.  The  Workshop  was 
a  moral  responsibility  to  refrain  sponsored  by  the  Harrisburg 
from  developing  the  destructive  Patriot  and  News. 


as  166  active  140  allied  and  149  a  slightly  open  door.  The  cam- 
associate.  paign  was  used  for  a  week  not 

Michael  Frome,  freelance,  only  the  newspaper  but  also 
Washington,  D.  C.,  was  elected  radio,  television  and  trans- 
I  president,  with  Windsor  Booth,  portation  car  cards. 

I!  National  Geographic  Society,  Caledonia  Bold  is  being  made 
first  vicepresident,  and  James  the  Star  in  a  variety  of  sizes 
Montagnes,  Toronto  freelance,  hy  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Co. 
second  vicepresident.  Robert  and  Ludlow  Typographic  Co. 
Kane,  Cue  Magazine,  New  York,  • 

was  elected  secretary,  and  Sando  Daily  Prints  Packers’ 
Bologna,  Waterbury  (Conn.)  Installments 

American,  treasurer. 

•  Milwaukee 

Mrs.  Chandler  Cited  to  Daylight  ”  the  per¬ 

sonal  story  of  a  week  in  the  life 
Los  Angeles  of  Vince  Lombardi,  coach  of  the 

Mrs.  Norman  Chandler,  wife  Green  Bay  Packers,  is  being 

of  the  Los  Angeles  Times  pub-  presented  in  10  installments  on 

lisher,  was  honored  Oct.  2  with  the  sports  pages  of  the  Milwau- 

presentation  of  the  Los  Angeles  kee  Journal. 

Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce  Authored  by  Mr.  Lombardi 
Ameri  *^*'^’*^  aw’ard.  The  first  woman  to  and  sports  writer  W.  C.  Heinz, 
>ss"flag  the  honor,  Mrs.  Chandler  the  book  is  a  behind  the  scenes 

s  been  cited  for  her  “outstanding  report  as  Mr.  Lombardi  pilots 

former  and  extraordinary  service  of  his  team  up  to  and  through  a 

I).  public  benefit  to  the  community,”  crucial  National  league  game. 
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New  Presses  Roll  Out 
Laughs  for  Visitors 


POPULAR  PREMIER  PURLICLY 

PLACES  PRIVATE  PAPERS 


PG»  Protejit 
l*irture»qu»* 
IVrformanfe 


Saint  John,  N.  B.  One,  the  ceremony  had  indeed 
When  you  open  a  modem  l)een  recorded — but  in  a  series 
plant  you  should  have  modern  of  cartoons  and  ffaff  headlines 
ceremonies.  poking  good-humored  fun  at  the 

That’s  what  management  of  premier,  the  mayor  and  cere- 
the  Tele  graph- Joiimal  and  the  monies  in  general. 

Evening  Times-Globe  figured  The  premier  and  the  mayor 
when  the  New  Brunswick  dailies  threw  back  their  heads  and 
opened  their  new  plant  here  laughed. 

Oct.  8.  And  everyone  knew  they  had 

There  was  a  proper  corner-  attended  a  different  kind  of 
stone-laying  and  a  traditional  opening  ceremony, 
ribbon-cutting,  all  right.  But  On  the  serious  side,  the  occa- 
from  there  on,  the  management  sion  marked  a  major  milestone 
decided  to  demonstrate  that  for  journalism  in  New  Bruns- 
newspapering  is  a  creative  field  wick.  The  new  publishing  plant 
— the  opening  wasn’t  going  to  be  is  the  first  industry  to  be  located 
just  like  anybody’s  opening.  in  a  vast  urban  redevelopment 
It  certainly  wasn’t.  area  l>eing  cleared  by  the  city. 

New  Brunswick’s  peppery  Mayor  Teed  paid  tribute  to 
Premier  Louis  J.  Robichaud,  who  the  progressive  spirit  shown  by 


mow. 


Marvelous  Ma>or  MetiuMlieally 
Makes  Major  Mark 


Special  edition  run  off  the  new 
presses  at  dedication  ceremonies 
spoofs  notables. 


Santa  Ana  Rejrister’s 
Staff  is  Realigned 

Santa  Ana,  Calif. 
Managing  Editor  Clennell 
Wilkinson  has  reshifted  assign¬ 
ments  on  the  Santa  Ana  Regis¬ 
ter. 

Joining  the  night  desk  staff  is 
T.  N.  (Brick)  Gaines,  former 
telegraph,  city  and  news  editor 
of  the  Register,  and  Bob  Hall, 
former  sports  columnist  and 
desk  man  for  the  Long  Beach 
(Calif.)  Press-Telegram  and 
Los  Angeles  Examiner. 

Jim  Brock,  night  deskman, 
moves  to  the  north  Orange 
County  bureau  and  Ralph  Wor¬ 
sham  of  the  Huntington  Beach 
bureau  is  the  new  education 
editor. 

Former  managing  editor  of 
the  Laguna  Beach  (Calif.) 
South  Coast  News,  Ron  Arm¬ 
strong,  goes  to  the  city  desk. 
Marvin  Olson  is  now  on  the  city 
change  news  bureau.  Previously  staff  and  Russ  Gurney,  Victoria, 
he  was  a  reporter  on  the  New-  B.  C.  radio  and  television  writer, 
ark  (N.  J.)  News  for  five  years,  is  on  the  night  staff. 


laid  the  cornerstone,  and  Saint 
John’s  youthful  Mayor  Eric  L. 

Teed,  who  cut  the  ribbon,  both 
had  good  words  for  the  value 
of  a  free  press. 

Then,  President  and  Publisher 
Ralph  Costello  proceeded  to 
demonstrate  how  that  freedom 
can  work. 

He  said  the  opening  cere¬ 
monies  were  being  recorded  as 
they  took  place.  And  as  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  speed  of  today’s 
news  coverage,  the  event  would 
be  recorded  in  print  by  the  time 
officials  had  toured  the  56,000 
square-foot  plant. 

There  were  chuckles  as  300  building  as  “one  of  the  finest, 
invited  guests  trooped  through  most  functional  newspaper 
the  building  directed  by  humor-  plants  of  its  size  and  type  in 
ous  signs  lampooning  printers’  North  America.” 
errors  and  advertisers’  money.  Chas.  T.  Main  Inc.  of  Boston 

But  the  high  point  came  when  were  design  engineers ;  Ocean 
Premier  Robichaud  pressed  the  Steel  and  Construction  manufac- 
button  to  start  a  special  run  of  ture<l  precast  panels  and  sup- 
the  five-unit  Hoe  Color  Con-  plied  the  steel;  and  Ferro- 
vertible  press.  Chemi-Crete  of  Saint  John  was 

There,  on  a  replated  Page  general  contractor. 
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WHEE! — Kids  slide  down  ['r  ComeywilhUPI 

slopinq  roadway  m  front  of  the 

new  home  of  the  Saint  John  Robert  T.  Comey 
(N.B.)  Times-Globe  and  Tele-  joined  the  United  Pi 
graph-journal  as  photographer  national  promotion  d 
fakes  a  picture  during  dedica-  jjg  replaces  David 
fion  ceremonies. 


NEW  BUILDING  of  the  Texas  Mesquifer,  a  weekly  in  Dallas  suburb, 
contains  editorial  and  business  offices,  photo  lab  and  cold-type  pro¬ 
duction  rooms.  Presswork  is  done  in  a  central  plant  at  nearby  Garland. 


Advertising  Trend: 
Back  to  Newspapers 


“The  time  of  shotfirun  media 
selection  is  lonp  over,”  Albert 
Sindlinger,  of  Albert  Sindlinger 
and  Co.,  Inc.,  market  analysts, 
told  the  Eastern  Regional  Con¬ 
ference  of  NNPA  at  Cherry 
Hill,  N.  J.,  last  week. 

“New.spapers  are  the  first 
choice  of  advertisers  l)ecause  of 
their  conv'enience  to  buyers,” 
Mr.  Sindlinger  said. 

“The  basis  for  advertising 
media  selection  should  be  with 
the  newspaper.  Our  data,  col¬ 
lected  ov’er  the  last  five  years, 
shows  the  strongest  asset  the 
newspaper  has  is  its  convenience 
to  the  buyer. 

“On  the  basis  of  187  market 
surveys,”  Mr.  Sindlinger  added, 
“advertisers  were  heavy  on 
printed  media  and  radio  but  only 
medium  to  light  on  television.” 

He  further  suggested  that  the 
future  trend  would  be  back  to 
the  newspaper  campaign  as  the 
basis  of  the  advertising  pro¬ 
gram,  supported  by  television, 
rather  than  the  converse  which 
is  so  frequently  prevalent  today. 

X-Ray  Vision  for  Pronioiers 

“The  promoter,  if  he  is  a  good 
one,  knows  the  strengths  and 
weaknesses  of  a  newspaper  as 
well  as  the  publisher,  and  some¬ 
times  better,”  Paul  Miller,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Gannett  Newspapers 
and  AP  president  told  the  pro¬ 
moters  from  New  England  and 
the  Middle  Atlantic  area. 

“Today’s  good  newspaper  pro¬ 
moters  have  X-ray  vision,  they 
are  the  potential  trouble-shooters 
of  today’s  vastly  more  compli¬ 
cated  newspaper.  They  can  sense 
defects  in  the  newspaper’s 
image.  Yet,  instead  of  trying  to 
patch  up  the  defective  image, 
they  help  to  create  a  brand  new 
one — a  true  I'efiection  of  a  re¬ 
fashioned  and  greatly  strength¬ 
ened  institution. 

“Today’s  promoter  under¬ 
stands  circulation  problems.  He 
knows  the  heartaches  of  the 
advertising  salesman.  His  pulse 
speeds  up  in  sympathy  with  the 
young  reporter  covering  a  big 
story.  He  understands  news¬ 
paper  economics,  newspaper  pro¬ 
duction,  newspaper  theory, 
newspaper  practice. 

“He  understands  something 
more:  He  understands  news¬ 
paper  potential.  He  knows  that 
the  newspaper  today,  no  less 
than  yestertay,  is  the  ‘poor 
man’s  university.’  It  is  the  ad¬ 
vocate  of  the  good  cause  that 
needs  assistance.  It  is  the  inter¬ 


preter  of  today  and  tomorrow,” 
said  Mr.  Miller. 

Mr.  Miller  pointed  out  that 
the  promoter  is  a  creature  of 
divided  loyalty,  owing  allegiance 
to  the  public  as  well  as  to  his 
employer,  a  situation  that  is 
unusual  in  other  businesses  and 
professions. 

“Your  role  as  a  newspaper 
promoter,”  he  added,  “involves 
a  three-way  solution — from  pub¬ 
lic  to  you  to  newspaper,  and 
inversely,  from  newspaper  to 
you  to  public. 

“If  you’ve  wondered  why  the 
relationship  is  workable,  it  is 
because  of  the  very  unusual 
position  which  newspapers  hold. 
Good  newspapers  level  with  ad¬ 
vertisers,  and  level  also,  with 
readers.”  Your  newspaper  is 
itself  a  product  of  divided 
loyalty.  Only  in  its  devotion  to 
duty,  in  its  dedication  to  truth, 
does  the  newspaper  function 
with  undivided  loyalty. 

“I’d  like  to  know  how  much 
effect,  if  any,  scatter-gun  criti¬ 
cism  of  newspapers  has  had  on 
public  confidence  in  the  press. 
Thanks  in  part  to  your  liaison, 
more  publishers  and  editors  are 
meeting  critics  head-on.  But  it 
amazes  me  how  often  a  sweeping 
change  still  goes  unanswered. 

“Barry  Bingham,  in  a  panel 
discussion  of  mass  media,  pro¬ 
vided  an  example  of  how  to  meet 
attack.  There  had  been  the  usual 
criticism  of  newspaper  monop¬ 
oly  situations  with  the  usual 
implications  and  with  the  usual 
failure  to  identify  the  causes. 

“We  are  up  against  a  law  of 
economics  here,”  Mr.  Miller 
quoted  Mr.  Bingham.  “The 
critics  of  the  press  mislead  the 
public  when  they  portray  mo¬ 
nopoly  as  the  chief  villain. 
Monopoly  is  less  a  threat  to 


press  excellence  than  monotony. 

“One  of  your  tasks  is  to  help 
see  that  the  public  never  finds 
your  newspapers  monotonous, 
by  helping  your  newspaper  to  do 
things  even  beyond  the  call  of 
duty.” 

.Sapozink  Eulogized 

Mr.  Miller  illustrated  his 
l)oint  here  by  citing  examples  of 
outstanding  promotion  activities 
fostered  in  Rochester  by  Ira 
Sapozink,  Rochester  Times- 
Union  promotion  manager,  who 
died  a  few  weeks  ago. 

“A  few  moments  ago,  I  men¬ 
tioned  criticism  of  the  press, 
much  of  it  originating  with  in¬ 
dividuals  supposedly  informed 
about  newspapers.  One  sad 
aspect  of  this  is  that  the  public 
never  remembers  who  started 
or  finished  such  attacks  on  the 
reliability  or  j>erformance  of  the 
press.  Such  criticism  too  often 
adds  up  to  one  thing  which  does 
stick  in  the  public  mind.  It  is  a 
question:  Can  you  believe  what 
you  read  in  the  newspapers? 

“As  liaison  between  press  and 
public,  you  have  a  double  duty. 
You  should  inform  your  pub¬ 
lishers  and  editors  of  the  perils 
inherent  in  destructive  self-criti¬ 
cism  in  news  and  editorial  col¬ 
umns.  And  you  should  let  the 
public  know  that  sparks  igniting 
waves  of  criticism  are  almost 
inevitable  in  a  free  press. 

Differentiate,  please,  between 
the  newspaper  criticism  which 
is  constructive  and  that  which 
is  destructive.  And  never  miss 
an  opportunity  to  drive  home 
wherever  you  can  that: 

“Newspapers  are  stronger  and 
better  and  more  responsible  than 
ever  before. 

“Make  it  one  of  your  primary 
objectives  to  help  keep  anyone 
from  undermining  confidence  in 
the  press  as  an  institution.  Per¬ 
mit  nobody  to  go  unanswered 
who  would  shake  the  public’s 
faith  in  the  American  newspaper 
as  a  dedicated  medium  of  honest 
fact  and  unselfish  ideas.” 


Truth  Vital  in  PR 

The  South  Jersey  Public  Rela¬ 
tions  Association  joined  the 
newspaper  promotion  exet  utives 
for  a  luncheon  and  sessions  on 
public  relations  activities.  , , 

Francis  X.  Timmons,  promo¬ 
tion  and  research  director  of  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  told  the 
joint  session  that  “the  longer 
you  stay  in  business  the  more 
you  believe  that  the  truth  is  the 
most  important  part  of  i)ublic 
relations.” 

“Don’t  ever  lie  and  don’t  ever 
exaggerate  a  story,”  Mr.  Tim¬ 
mons  advised.  And,  he  said,  “a  , 
good  publicist  is  truthful.  If  you 
are  not  truthful  don’t  go  into 
the  publicity  business  Ix'cause 
eventually  you’ll  be  found  out.” 

Timmons  said  the  occasions 
when  a  publicist  could  ‘oil  up’ 
the  press  are  ‘practically  nil.’ 

He  said  editors  don’t  need  the  , 
drink  or  the  lunch,  but  they  do 
need  the  facts  in  easy  to  lead  ‘ 
words. 

He  also  told  of  the  public  rela¬ 
tions  man’s  importance  to  the 
press.  He  said  media  would  have 
to  have  ten  times  as  many  people 
working  to  report  all  the  news 
if  there  were  no  public  relations 
representatives. 

Mr.  Timmons  also  pointed  out 
that  a  large  percentage  of  press 
releases  are  thrown  out  because 
they  are  poorly  written,  do  not  | 
include  facts,  and  do  not  meet  * 
the  need  of  the  media. 

«  *  * 

Officers  Named 

Mrs.  Virginia  Wilton,  promo¬ 
tion  director  of  the  Camden 
(N.  J.)  Courier-Post  was  elected 
president  of  the  eastern  region 
of  NNPA  for  1963-64  at  the  con-  ! 
ference  at  the  Cherry  Hill  Inn, 
succeeding  Carl  F.  Roff,  of  the  j 
Record,  Hackensack,  N.  J.  daily,  i 

Other  officers  elected  were  | 
Gordon  W.  Clapp,  Bangor  (Me.)  j 
Daily  News,  first  vicepresident;  j 
Francis  X.  Timmons,  Wall  |j 
Street  Journal,  second  vicepresi-  |! 
dent;  and  Robert  H.  Campbell,  .j 
Washington  (Pa.)  Reporter-  | 
Observer,  secretary-treasurer,  " 
for  his  sixth  term.  j, 

•  t 

Montana  Gronp 

Bozeman,  Mont. 

Newly  organized  is  the  Asso-  | 
ciated  Daily  Newspapers  of  j: 
Montana.  Robert  J.  Scanlan, 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  L 
Miles  City  Star,  is  president;  I 
Walter  Nelson,  editor,  Montana  | 
Standard  and  Butte  Daily  Post,  ’ 
vicepresident;  and  Nicholas  Ifft,  !> 
publisher,  Bozeman  Chronicle, 
secretary-treasurer.  The  group, 
a  voluntary  co-operative,  in¬ 
cludes  the  state’s  11  dailies. 


AT  SOUTHERN  WORKSHOP— Ed  Linsmier,  Charlotte  (N.C.)  Observer- 
News,  secretary-treasurer;  Dan  Stern,  San  Jose  (Calif.)  Mercury 
and  News,  NNPA  president;  Art  Keeney,  Houston  (Tex.)  Post,  con¬ 
gratulate  Bill  Pfaff  (right).  New  Orleans  Times-Picayune,  new  president 
of  the  Southern  Region,  at  Norfolk,  Va. 
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Shop  Centers 

{Continued  from  page  16) 


own  copy,  for  themselves  or  for 
the  --inaller  merchants,  and  the 
cente  rs  countered  that  newspa¬ 
pers  do  little  for  them.  They 
asked  that  in  view  of  this  “do 
newspapers  have  the  right  to 
sit  in  judgment  on  center  pro¬ 
motion  departments?” 

/one  C.irrulation 

It  was  shown  that  where  zone 
circulation  is  available  five  cen¬ 
ters  are  using  newspapers  on  a 
regular  basis  six  times  a  year; 
two  are  using  newspapers  once 
a  month.  Nine  centers  said  they 
conducted  what  they  considered 
major  promotions. 

Elving  N.  Anderson,  Detroit 
Free  Press  advertising  director, 
admitted  that  the  major  metro¬ 
politan  newspapers  have  priced 
themselves  beyond  the  range  of 
smaller  center  advertisers. 

Others  agreed  that  “publish¬ 
ers  are  far  removed  from  the 
box  office”  and  that  there  is  a 
great  gap  in  understanding  be¬ 
tween  publishers  and  merchants. 

Conversely,  it  was  pointed  out, 
many  center  advertisers  who 
spend  thousands  of  dollars  each 
year  “still  don’t  know  how  to 
advertise.” 

(Question  of  Rebates 

Asked  if  his  paper  would  pro¬ 
vide  15  or  25  percent  rebates 
on  advertising  expenditures,  Mr. 
Anderson  replied: 

“The  answer  is  no  and  I 
doubt  if  there  is  anyone  in  this 
room  who  would  say  yes. 

“We  know  we  can  make  news¬ 
papers  so  attractive  that  you 
just  can’t  afford  to  stay  out  of 
them,”  he  added. 

“But,”  he  added,  “the  papers 
have  to  help  the  promotion  men 
in  these  centers.  A  shopping 
center  representative  shouted: 

“One  of  these  days  the  centers 
will  say  that  throwaway  shop¬ 
ping  guides  are  better  than  your 
newspapers.” 

Mr.  Anderson,  one  of  the  lead¬ 
ers  on  the  over  100,000  circula¬ 
tion  panel  said  that  newspapers 
are  trying  to  “break  down  cum¬ 
bersome  procedures  and  “there 
will  be  many  changes  along  the 
way. 

He  urged: 

“Don’t  filter  away  a  few  dol¬ 
lars  here  and  there.  The  papers 
need  to  have  confidence  that 
you’ve  evaluated  what  you’re 
going  to  do.” 

To  a  further  charge  that  pa¬ 
pers  don’t  know  what  centers 
are  doing  and  should  attend 
member  association  meetings  at 
centers,  Mr.  Anderson  replied 
that  all  newspapers  need  do  is 
make  presentations,  “then  let 


the  centers  decide  in  private.” 

Others  on  the  newspaper  side 
contended  that  centers  pay  no 
attention,  or  don’t  know,  about 
deadlines,  copy  specifications 
and  proofs. 

Shopper  More  Flexible 

Today’s  woman  shopper  is  far 
more  mobile  than  her  counter¬ 
part  of  six  years  ago  —  a  fact 
of  vital  importance  to  shopping 
centers,  said  Pierre  Martineau, 
Director  of  Research  and  Mar¬ 
keting  Department  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune. 

Mr.  Martineau  stated  that  a 
new  14-volume  study  of  shop¬ 
ping  centers  in  metropolitan 
Chicago  revealed  that  the  aver¬ 
age  woman  regularly  shops 
about  seven  centers,  and  the 
highly  mobile  woman  “will  aver¬ 
age  nine,  ten  and  even  12  cen¬ 
ters  as  part  of  her  regular 
shopping  activity.”  This  con¬ 
tracts  sharply  with  the  findings 
of  a  similar  study  conducted  in 
1957.  That  survey  indicated  that 
the  average  woman  shopped  at 
approximately  two  and  one  half 
centers. 

Myths  Upset 

He  said  the  new  findings  up¬ 
set  myths  and  half  truths  about 
shopping  —  and  that  the  pat¬ 
terns  uncovered  apply  national¬ 
ly.  He  added  that  “this  current 
picture  of  consumer  shopping 
behavior  is  an  amazing  docu¬ 
ment  of  change.” 

“I  only  want  to  make  one 
point  about  advertising,”  Mr. 
Martineau  said.  “This  point,  of 
course,  is  about  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising.  Too  many  stores  have 
traditionally  considered  adver¬ 
tising  as  just  a  hypo.  They  fea¬ 
ture  some  specials  maybe  once 
a  week,  and  then  after  the  ad¬ 
vertising  has  created  the  traffic, 
they  depend  on  other  elements 
to  keep  these  customers  coming 
back  the  rest  of  the  week.  But 
now,  more  and  more,  retailers 
are  discovering  that  they  don’t 
come  back.  The  ads  pull  just 
swell,  lots  of  customers  come  in, 
but  the  next  day  the  store  is 
empty.  Advertising  has  to  be¬ 
come  a  daily  functional  part  of 
the  store’s  operation,  just  like 
the  window  and  aisle  displays 
and  all  the  other  ways  in  which 
a  store  projects  itself  and  sells 
merchandise.” 

In  the  Chicago  Tribune’s 
study,  a  primary  area  based  on 
traffic  was  developed  for  each 
shopping  center  included  in  the 
study.  There  is  a  scatter  zone 
for  each  center  so  that  the  re¬ 
tailer  is  drawing  part  of  his 
customers  from  30  to  40  miles 
away,  Mr.  Martineau  said. 

“Today’s  shopper  is  no  longer 
loyal  to  any  store  or  center,  but 
rather  she  is  just  loyal  to  shop¬ 
ping  itself,”  he  warned. 
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Harms  Pace 


New  Promotion  Heads 
For  Field  Newspapers 

Chicago 

Robert  S.  Harms  has  been 
named  promotion  manager  of 
the  Chicago  Sun-Times  and  the 
Chicago  Daily  News  and  William 
L.  Pace  has  become  assistant 
promotion  manager,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  L.  T.  Knott,  vice- 
president  and  general  sales  man¬ 
ager  of  the  two  newspapers. 

Mr.  Harms  succeeds  Vance 
Johnson,  who  has  taken  on  a  spe¬ 
cial  assignment  for  Field  Enter¬ 
prises  Inc.  relating  to  collateral 
activities  of  the  newspaper  divi¬ 
sion. 

Mr.  Harms  joined  the  Daily 
News  in  1953.  Previously  he  had 
worked  at  the  Chicago  American 
and  at  Marshall  Field  &  Com¬ 
pany. 

Mr.  Pace  came  to  the  Sun- 
Times/Daily  News  promotion 
staff  in  1961.  Before  that  he  was 
national  public  relations  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Disabled  American 
Veterans  and  promotion  copy 
chief  for  the  Cincinnati  En¬ 
quirer. 

• 

Instant  Market  Data 
Available  to  Stores 

Costa  Mesa,  Calif. 

In  a  move  designed  to  improve 
local  advertising  service  to  chain 
stores,  department  stores  and 
discount  houses,  Charles  Prit¬ 
chard  has  been  named  as  the 
Los  Angeles  area  sales  represen¬ 
tative  for  the  Costa  Mesa  Daily 
Pilot. 

Paul  Nissen,  assistant  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Orange  County 
daily,  said  the  appointment  will 
assist  businesses  entering  or 
expanding  operations  by  supply¬ 
ing  them  with  up-to-the-minute 
data  about  the  area. 

• 

Daily  Gives  ‘Liberties’ 
Series  to  Schools 

Garden  Grove,  Calif. 

“Charter  of  Liberties,”  a  Bill 
of  Rights  series  compiled  by 
Galal  Kemahan,  associate  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Garden  Grove  News, 
will  be  donated  to  the  Orange 
County  Schools. 

Written  by  five  Superior 
Court  Judges,  the  series  will  be 
reprinted  and  used  with  social 
studies  classes. 


Klein  Asks  Probe 
Of  News  Control 

San  Diego,  Calif. 

Establishment  of  a  commis¬ 
sion  of  newspaper  editors,  tele¬ 
vision  newscasters  and  journal¬ 
ism  teachers  to  investigate  the 
trend  toward  government  con¬ 
trol  of  news  was  urged  here  by 
Herbert  G.  Klein,  editor  of  the 
San  Diego  Union  and  press  sec¬ 
retary  to  former  Vice  President 
Richard  Nixon. 

Mr.  Klein’s  proposal  featured 
a  Newspaper  Week  meeting  of 
the  Sales  and  Marketing  Ex¬ 
ecutives  of  San  Diego. 

Referring  to  the  proposed  in¬ 
vestigative  body  as  the  “Sal- 
inger-Hagerty  Commission,”  Mr. 
Klein  suggested  that  it  compare 
government  suppression  of  news 
in  the  past  eight  years,  during 
the  Eisenhower  and  Kennedy 
administrations.  Mr.  Salinger  is 
President  Kennedy’s  press  sec¬ 
retary,  and  James  C.  Hagerty, 
now  a  Paramount  Pictures- 
American  Broadcasting  Com¬ 
pany  executive,  held  a  similar 
post  with  former  President  Eis¬ 
enhower. 

“We  must  act  now  to  start 
the  trend  back  the  other  way,” 
Mr.  Klein  said.  “There  is  no 
greater  banner  to  carry  than 
that  of  the  truth.” 

• 

UPI  Ooses  Bureau 

To  protest  the  expulsion  of  its 
Dakar  correspondent,  Jean  Ne- 
veau.  United  Press  International 
has  closed  its  bureau  in  the 
African  Republic  of  Senegal. 
Mr.  Neveau  was  expelled  Sept. 
30  after  being  officially  re¬ 
proached  for  reporting  a  demon¬ 
stration  that  took  place  in 
Dakar  Sept.  27. 

• 

Lederer  Moves  Up 

Roger  J.  Lederer,  who  went 
to  the  Curtis  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany  from  the  American 
Weekly’s  sales  staff  in  1961,  has 
been  elected  a  vicepresident  of 
Curtis.  He  is  advertising  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post. 


BILL  STAHL 

top  color  and  feature  pho¬ 
tographer,  winner  of  over 
150  photographic  awards, 
nominated  for  the  Pulitzer 
Prize  in  Photography,  for¬ 
merly  of  the  New  York 
Mirror,  is  now  available. 

Phone:  212  HA-4-4747 

32-17  84th  Street 
Jackson  Heights  70,  N.  Y. 
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Comics  Show  Sends 


Cartoon  by  Satellite 


The  latest  in  a  series  of  car¬ 
toon  messages  about  United 
Nations  activities  was  sent  by 
the  National  Aeronautics  & 
Space  Administration  RELAY 
I  satellite  to  London  from  New 
York  Oct.  18  for  subsequent 
distribution  to  hundreds  of 
European  newspapers  through 
the  overseas  facilities  of  United 
Press  International. 

The  cartoon  and  brief  explan¬ 
atory  text  related  to  the  poten¬ 
tial  for  growing  more  food  by 
tapping  fresh  water  streams 
that  run  under  the  Sahara 
Desert. 

Uarlooii  Exhibition 

The  special  satellite  trans¬ 
mission  to  Europe  was  arranged 
as  a  public  ser\ice  through  the 
cooperation  of  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin¬ 
istration.  The  project  grew  out 
of  an  exhibit  of  outstanding  car¬ 
toons  of  the  i)ast  and  present, 
displayed  throughout  National 
Newspaper  Week  (last  week)  to 
the  public  at  the  RCA  Exhibi¬ 
tion  Hall  in  New  York. 

The  exhibit  was  sponsored  by 
the  Newspaper  Comics  Council, 
American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association,  several  New  York 
City  newspapers  and  United 
Features  Syndicate. 

The  United  Nations  cartoon 
series,  aimed  at  enlightening 
people  of  world  about  non-poli¬ 
tical  activities  of  the  United 
Nations,  has  been  drawm  as  a 
volunteer  service  by  many  lead¬ 
ing  new’spaper  comics  artists. 
The  cartoons,  which  deal  with 
widely  divergent  subjects,  are 
distributed  under  the  auspices 
of  Women  United  for  the  United 
Nations.  A  special  branch  of 
this  group,  called  “Covering  the 
UN,”  deals  directly  with  the 
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preparation  and  distribution  of 
the  cartoon  series  to  800  weekly 
and  small  daily  newspapers  in 
the  United  States. 

The  transmission  by  the  RE¬ 
LAY  I  satellite,  built  for  NASA 
by  RCA,  marked  the  first  time 
a  cartoon  was  l)eamed  across 
the  Atlantic  by  such  a  method. 

Cximics  CA>unciI 

Philip  W.  Porter,  managing 
editor,  Cleveland  (Ohio)  Plain 
Dealer,  and  chairman  of  the 
Newspaper  Comics  Council,  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Council  Oct.  15 
at  the  exhibition,  called  the 
“Cavalcade  of  American  Com¬ 
ics,”  said  that  other  cities  are 
interested  in  having  the  show 
put  on  over  the  country.  It  was 
first  held  in  Nashville,  Tenn., 
and  then  in  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Miles  H.  Wolff,  executive  edi¬ 
tor,  Greensboro  (N.  C.)  Daily 
News,  attended  the  session  to 
investigate  the  possibility  of 
having  a  showing  in  his  city. 

“The  Newspaper  Comics 
Council  has  conducted  research 
and  polls  and  has  found  that 
comics  are  as  well  read  as  ever,” 
asserted  Mr.  Porter.  “Almost 
100  percent  of  grammar  grade 
students  and  85  percent  of  high 
school  students  and  a  high  per¬ 
centage  of  adults  read  comics. 
Our  problem  is  to  attract  the 
bright  young  men  in  the  adver¬ 
tising  agencies  and  inform  them 
that  this  is  the  best-read  section 
of  a  newspaper  and  get  them  to 
place  more  advertising  in  comics 
sections.” 

Mr.  Porter  suggested  the 
Comics  Council  might  attract 
greater  attendance  and  mem¬ 
bership  by  having  some  of  its 
meetings  in  cities  other  than 
New  York.  It  has  been  meeting 
twice  a  year  in  New  York  in  the 
past. 

Sucres*  Stories 

He  cited  success  stories  some 
newspapers  have  had  in  getting 
local  advertising  with  many  re¬ 
peat  orders  for  comics  sections. 
He  mentioned  particularly  the 
Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Press,  Chicago 
(Ill.)  Tribune  and  Detroit 
(Mich.)  News. 

William  P.  Steven,  editor, 
Houston  (Tex.)  Chronicle, 
brought  out  that  some  news¬ 
papers  have  rate  cards  stating 
that  there  is  an  eight-week 
closing  date  for  comics  adver¬ 
tising.  Actually,  only  four  weeks 
are  needed  for  copy  and  price 
changes  can  be  made  up  to  press 
time. 


INSIDE — Al  Capp,  Father  of  L'il  Abner,  works  in  the  window  of  RCA 
Exhibition  Hall,  Radio  City,  in  the  Cavalcade  of  American  Comics 
Show  during  Newspaper  Week 


OUTSIDE — For  those  who  couldn't  get  into  the  packed  exhibition  hall, 
the  street  proved  the  next  best  thing.  Above,  a  noon-hour  crowd 
watches  Lank  Leonard  bring  Sheriff  Phil  Finn  to  smiling  life. 


Mr.  Steven  said  his  paper 
runs  the  Reba  and  Bonnie 
Churchill  “Lively  Liv’ing”  col¬ 
umn  in  the  comics  sei-tion  and 
that  it  draws  800  letters  a  week 
with  dimes  for  booklets. 

Charles  T.  Kline,  president  of 
the  Metropolitan  Sunfvay  News¬ 
papers,  who  was  in  charge  of 
the  Cavalcade  of  American 
Comics,  said  comics  are  not  ill 
and  they  just  need  to  satisfy 
Madison  Avenue  of  their  draw¬ 
ing  power. 

“We  have  stopped  traffic  here 
in  Rockefeller  Center  and  hav'e 
proved  to  customers  and  our 
own  publishers  that  comics  are 
all-powerful  and  can  l)e  redis¬ 
covered,”  declared  Mr.  Kline, 
who  reported  clocked  attendance 
of  9,300  the  first  day  of  the 
show,  8,000  the  second  day  and 
similar  attendance  all  week. 

Mr.  Kline  paid  tribute  to 
Gordon  Campbell  of  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  whose  collection  of  old 
comics  dating  back  to  1896  are 
part  of  the  show,  and  to  the 
many  cartoonists  who  partici¬ 
pated  in  chalk  talks  throughout 
the  week. 


James  M.  Tony,  RCA  execu¬ 
tive,  invited  cartoonists  to  ap¬ 
pear  on  a  closed  circuit  color  tv 
network  RCA  will  operate  at 
the  New  York  World’s  Fair 
1964-65. 

A  score  of  cartoonists  and  edi¬ 
tors  and  syndicate  officials  took 
part  in  a  hilarious  cartoon  pro¬ 
duction  program  planned  by 
Alfred  Andriola  and  presided 
over  by  Mel  Casson. 

• 

AP  Appoints  Finch 
As  Venezuela  Chief 

Paul  H.  Finch,  a  34-year-old 
native  of  Seattle  and  AP  for¬ 
eign  correspondent,  has  been 
named  chief  of  the  Associated 
Press  bureau  in  Caracas,  Vene¬ 
zuela.  He  has  been  a  corre¬ 
spondent  there  since  1962. 

General  Manager  Wes  Gal¬ 
lagher  said  Executive  Repre¬ 
sentative  Richard  Massock  will 
continue  directing  the  expansion 
of  AP  activity  in  northern  South 
America,  Central  America  and 
the  West  Indies.  He  formerly 
was  in  charge  of  Venezuela, 
also. 
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Editorial  Writers’ 
Emotional  Impact 
Under  Discussion 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Whether  readers  should  be 
induced  to  involve  themselves 
emotionally  in  editorial  pages 
was  debated  inconclusively  here 
(Oct.  3  to  6)  at  the  17th  annual 
meeting  of  the  National  Con- 
I  ference  of  Editorial  Writers. 

Psychologists  and  psychia- 
I  I  trists  were  prominent  on  pro- 
^  grams  evaluating  editorial  pages 
and  considering  “Modern  Man’s 
Dilemma  in  an  Age  of  Ten¬ 
sion.” 

Dr.  Vincent  Nowlis,  a  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Rochester  professor 
of  psychologj",  remarked  that 
news  pages  often  invite  emo¬ 
tional  involvement  with  “vicari¬ 
ous  .sharing  of  accidents  and 
tragedy”  and  in  other  ways. 
He  added : 

“Perhaps  the  editorial  writ¬ 
ers  try  to  present  the  world 
somewhat  independently  of  these 
emotional  things.” 

Dr.  Roy  Greer,  Rochester  psy¬ 
chiatrist,  suggested  that  feelings 
as  well  as  thoughts  should  be 
considered  in  editorial  presenta¬ 
tions  to  readers,  to  involve  them 
^  emotionally  as  well  as  intellec¬ 
tually  in  issues  of  the  day. 

Clifford  E.  Carpenter,  editor 
of  the  Rochester  Democrat  and 
Chronicle,  was  installed  as  1963- 
64  chairman  of  the  conference. 
Other  NCEW  officials  elected 
were:  Vicechairman  —  Willis 
S.  Harrison,  associate  editor, 
Toledo  Blade;  secretary — James 
A.  Clendinen,  editor,  Tampa 
(Fla.)  Tribune;  and  treasurer 
—  Wilbur  E.  Elston,  associate 
editor,  Detroit  News. 

Approximately  110  attended 
the  meetings. 

• 

19  Teachers  Earn 
Graduate  Credits 

St.  Lons 

I  Nineteen  teachers  received 

graduate  credit  from  Southern 
Illinois  University  after  com¬ 
pleting  a  10-day  course  in  the 
use  of  the  newspaper  as  an  in¬ 
structional  aid  in  the  classroom. 

Teachers  from  three  states 
attended  the  workshop  spon- 
.sored  jointly  by  the  Southern 
Illinois  Editorial  Association, 
the  Missouri  Press  Association 

I  and  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Demo¬ 
crat. 

The  Globe-Democrat  awarded 
!  five  scholarships  to  St.  Louis 

;  area  teachers  for  the  workshop. 

IAlso  successfully  completing  the 
course  was  Derry  D.  Cone,  the 
education  program  manager  for 
the  Globe. 


Netvs  Rack  Covered 
With  Gore  and  Sex 

Harrisburg,  Pa. 

The  news  stand  at  the  State 
Airport  here  presented  this 
array  of  reading  matter  for 
travelers  at  the  start  of  Na¬ 
tional  Newspaper  Week: 

The  National  Insider — “Ex¬ 
clusive  photos  show — Anita  Ek- 
berg  is  a  fatty!” 

The  National  Enquirer  — 
“Killer  Dad  Digs  Up  His  Baby 
by  Order  of  the  Cops.” 

The  Informer — “The  Blood 
Feast — A  Strange  and  Horrible 
Story  About  a  Kookie  Kook  Who 
Likes  to  Cook  Virgins.” 

The  National  Star  Chronicle 
— “Mother  Claims  Virgin  Birth 
— My  Baby  Is  the  New  Mes¬ 
siah  !” 

The  Insider  News — “Holly¬ 
wood  Kidnap  Plot  Foiled — Tor¬ 
tured  and  Murdered  by  the  Cosa 
Nostra.” 

Midnight — “Sex  Isn’t  Worth 
It! — She  Was  Married  at  15, 
Became  a  Mother  at  16,  Divorced 
at  17.” 

The  gaudy,  gory  tabloids  were 
displayed  neatly  on  a  bright 
new  table-rack  to  which  was 
affixed  a  metal  sign  saying,  “It’s 
So  Much  More  Interesting — The 
New  York  Times — And  You 
Will  Be,  Too.” 

And  where  was  the  Times  to 
be  found?  On  a  little  old  table, 
where  the  other  respectable 
newspapers  were  stacked. 

• 

Illinois  Weekly  Asks 
Credit  Arrangement 

JERSEYV’ILLE,  Ill. 

Democrat  News  Publishing 
Co.,  publisher  of  the  weekly 
Jerseyville  Democrat  News 
(circ.  3,900),  has  petitioned  the 
U.S.  District  Court  to  allow  an 
arrangement  with  its  creditors 
under  Chapter  XI  of  the  Bank¬ 
ruptcy  Act. 

J.  L.  McLaren,  publisher,  filed 
a  statement  showing  liabilities 
of  $46,519.45  (including  $42,- 
160.34  accounts  and  notes  pay¬ 
able)  and  assets  of  $73,522.71. 
Largest  items  in  the  assets  col¬ 
umn  were  $15,873.83  accounts 
receivable  and  $57,407  equip¬ 
ment. 

• 

Guild  Honors  Davy 

Cleveland 

William  M.  Davy,  first 'and 
only  executive  secretary  of  the 
Cleveland  Newspaper  Guild,  the 
first  chapter  in  the  U.S.,  was 
honored  at  a  luncheon  in  view  of 
his  retirement,  Jan.  1.  The  spon¬ 
sor  was  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Guild,  whose  15-member 
executive  board  met  here  for  its 
quarterly  session.  Mr.  Davy  was 
appointed  to  his  present  job 
Dec.  1,  1933. 
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Bud  Ekins  Dies 
At  Editor’s  Desk 

Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

H.  R.  (Bud)  Ekins,  62,  died 
Oct.  14  in  his  office  at  the 
Schenectady  Union-Star.  He  had 
been  editor  of  the  afternoon 
newspaper  since  1953  and  editor 
and  publisher  since  1961. 

Mr.  Ekins  was  a  foreign  and 
domestic  correspondent  for  the 
former  United  Press  about  18 
years.  Five  weeks  after  he  went 
to  Rome  in  1939  he  was  ordered 
out  of  Italy  because  of  his  scoop 
about  Mussolini  suffering  a 
heart  attack. 

After  leaving  UP  in  1943  he 
was  a  commentator  and  a  war 
correspondent  for  radio  station 


WSYR  in  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  In 
1949  he  became  owner  of  a 
weekly  newspaper  in  Gold- 
thwaite,  Texas. 

Mr.  Ekins  preferred  not  to 
have  mentioned  the  fact  that  in 
1936  he  won  out  over  Dorothy 
Kilgallen  and  the  late  Leo 
Kieran  in  a  round-the-world 
flight  speed  test,  setting  a  time 
record. 

Survivors  are  his  wife,  a  son, 
Harvey,  and  a  daughter,  Mrs. 
Kenneth  Demac  of  Edgewater, 
Colo. 

• 

Daly  Shifl8  to  Sunday 

Clark  V.  Daly,  formerly  on 
the  sales  staff  of  Holiday  and, 
prior  to  that,  McCalVs,  has 
joined  the  sales  staff  of  Sunday 
of  the  Metropolitan  Sunday 
Newspapers  Inc. 
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Benefit  from  our  Vast  Newspaper  Audience  ^ 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Newspaper  Brokers 

APPRAISALS  for  all  purposes  1  News- 
]>Bper  Service  Company.  Inc.,  P.O.  Dr. 
12428,  Panama  City,  Fla. 


DIAL.  Kalamazoo.  Mich.  349-7422 
"America's  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker” 
Buying?  SellinK?  Turn  riyrht  to  DIAL! 


FINANCIALLY  ABLE  CLIENTS  want 
papers.  Let  us  explain  our  confidential 
pian.  It  will  apiieal  to  those  who  want 
to  sell  without  it  lieinn  s-eneraliy 
known.  Dixie  Newspapers.  P.O.  Box 
490,  Gadsden,  Ala. 


Personal  attention  to  each  inquiry  & 
listine.  Expert  appraisals  &  disests. 
Johnson  &  Lynch,  Newspaper  Brokers 
Newfield.  N.  Y.  Ph.  LN  4-7778 


SALES-FINANCING-APPRAISALS 
P.  T.  Hines,  Publishers  Service 
Box  3132,  Greensboro,  N.C.  27402 


VERNON  V.  PAINE 
Quality  Newspapers 
Upland  California 


CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura,  Calif. 


ITS  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
that  buys  the  newspaper — it’s  the  per¬ 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  This 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
sellinic. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
P.O.  Box  189,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Michifran 


DEIAN  SEXLERS  sells  Arizona  and 
Southwest  newspapers.  625  E.  Main, 
Mesa,  Ariz.,  c/o  Cummins  Trust  Co. 


APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE,  TAX, 
Partnership,  loan  and  insurance  pur¬ 
poses.  Marion  R.  Krehbiel,  Box  88, 
Norton,  Ks. 


Newspapers  For  Sale 

CLEAN,  SOUND,  SAFE  WEEKLIES: 
Wis.  $35M;  Mich.  $31M :  Ind.  $235M; 
Minn.  ITSM;  Colo.  |7oM;  New  Ens. 
$125M ;  many  others.  Marion  R.  Kreh¬ 
biel.  Box  88.  Norton.  Ks. 


2  EXCLUSIVE  CAUF.  WEEKLIES 
serving  rich,  rural  empire,  farm, 
factory  and  construction  payroll.  Ex¬ 
cept.  plant,  isolated.  Grossing  $150,000. 
growing,  $35,000  down.  Jos.  A.  Snyder, 
Newspaper  Broker,  2234  E.  Romneya 
Dr.,  Anaheim.  Calif. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Newspapers  For  Sale 

FLORIDA  WEEKLY  in  suburban  area. 
Has  linotype  and  cold-type  unite 
for  offset  presswork.  New  companion 
paper  being  started.  $38,600  for  both. 
Central  web  offset  plant  for  weeklies 
and  other  type  publications,  a  fine  op- 
IKirtunity  to  enter  Florida  publishing. 
$85,000.  L.  Parker  Likely,  PO,  Box 
431,  St.  Petersburg.  Fla.  33731 


1.  SOUTH  CENTRAL.  County  seat  ex¬ 
clusive.  1962  volume  exceed^  $44,000. 
Priced  at  $45,000.  Terms. 

2.  SOUTHWEST.  County  seat  exclu¬ 
sive.  This  prestige  weekly  newspaper 
had  a  profit  of  $20,000  in  1962. 
Priced  at  $85,000.  Terms. 

3.  NORTTIEAST.  ABC  weekly.  1962 
volume  exceeded  $90,000.  Priced  at 
$100,000.  Terms. 

4.  NORTH  CENTRAL.  Exclusive  week¬ 
ly.  Priced  at  $32,000.  $15,000  down. 

5.  MIDWEST.  1962  gross  of  this  ex¬ 
clusive  weekly  was  $118,000.  Priced 
at  $145,000  including  the  building. 
$40,000  down. 

6.  CALIFORNIA.  Growing  area.  Priced 
at  $100,000.  29%  down. 

JACK  L.  STOLL  AND  ASSOCIATES 
6381  Hollywood  Blvd. 

Los  Angeles  28,  California 

Newspapers  Wanted 

Younger  man  with  substantial  capital 

wants  to  buy  controlling  interest  in 

PROFITABLE  WEEKLY  or  SMALL 

DAILY.  N.Y..  N.J..  Pa..  Conn. 

(within  150  miles  N.Y.C.)  Box  497, 

Editor  &  Publisher. 


DAILY,  SEMI-WEEKLY  or  strong 
weekly  in  New  Mexico  or  West  Texas. 
Box  853,  Plainview,  Texas. 


PARTNERS  with  background  of  edi¬ 
torial,  sales  and  administrative  experi¬ 
ence  want  weekly  or  semi-weekly  with 
growth  potential  in  Zones  6,  9  or  8. 
Substantial  funds  for  down  payment 
and  working  capital.  Box  599,  Editor 
&  Publisher, 


Business  Opportunities 

INVESTOR  WANTED  for  weekly 
newspaper  with  great  growth  po¬ 
tential.  Unique  in  its  field,  it’s  situated 
in  a  highly  desirable  area  that’s  grow¬ 
ing,  growing,  growing.  Write  Box 
467,  Editor  &  Publisher, 
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NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


Equipment  Mert 


Clastified  Cttngullanls 


BUY  OR  SEU  NEW  OR  USED  NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT  IN  THIS  BIG  MARKET  PLACE 


CLASSIFIED  PROBLEMS? 
We  Solve  Them  EJvery  Day 
CLASSIFIED  UNUMITED 
2181  Wiseonsin,  Euftene,  Oretton 


Composing  Room 


Presses  &  Machinery 


Presses  &  Machinery 


INTERTYPES 


Job  Printing 


PUBLISHING  FACILITIES  i 

Publisher  has  6800  sq.  ft.  office  srace 
mid-town  NYC;  will  divide.  Telewriter  ^ 
connection  to  Washinirton,  D.C.,  PitU. 
Circulation  fulfillment,  direct  mail.  , 
Black  &  white  newBi>aper  composition  | 
and  press  facilities  available  on  job  or  : 
contract  basis.  Call  Mr.  Lawrence. 
Area  Code  212,  LO  3-6668,  or  write  ! 
Box  982,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MODEL  F-4/4  Mixer  —  4/90  &  4/84  I 
mags. — 4  Molds  | 

MODEL  G-4  Mixer  —  2/90  &  2/72  | 
mags. — 6  Molds 

MODEL  G-4/2  Mixer  —  2/90,  2/72  & 
2/34  mags. — 6  Molds 
MODEL  H-3  HeadletUr  Machine  —  ! 
3,  72  mags. — 4  Molds  | 


Cf^OTT  DDCCC  003/  LIQUIDATION  SALE 

I  I  rKtoo — ■^^74  of  complete  newspaper  plant 


3  UNITS  —  DOUBLE  FOLDER  — 
BALLOON  FORMER  COLOR  CYL- 
INDER  and  REVERSE  —  SCOTT  8- 
ARH  REELS  and  JONES  AUTO¬ 
MATIC  TENSIONS  —  AC  126  HP  2 
MOTOR  PRESS  DRIVE. 


40  pp.  Goss  press,  23^"  cutoll,  color 
hump,  two  folders  in  tandem,  iguarter, 
folder,  2  plates  wide,  extra  good  condi¬ 
tion. 


24  pp.  Scott  press,  23yW''  cutoff,  double 
color  hump,  2  plates  wide,  quarterfolder, 
used  for  newspapers  and  3  and  4  color 
circulars. 


LINOTYPES 


Press  Engineers 


Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Expert  Service— World  Wide  ' 

SKIDMORE  AND  MASON  INa 

56-69  Fourth  Street  i 

Brooklyn  31.  New  York  ' 

JAckson  2-6105  ! 


MODEL  33  RANGEMASTER  Head- 
letter  Machine  —  2/90  &  2/72  wide 
mags. — 6  Molds 

MODEL  30  MIXEHL  —  4/90  &  4/34 
mags. — 6  Holds 

All  with  Quadders,  Saws,  Blowers, 
Electric  Pots,  Feeders,  A.C.  Motors 


These  are  steel  cylinder,  roller  bearing 
units  installed  new  in  1938  and  have 
heavy  duty  3  to  2  double  folder.  May 
be  inspected  in  operation  on  spot  or 
full  color  work  and  can  be  immediately 
available. 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4690 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4690 


Newspaper  Presses  and  Conveyors 


THE  EDWARDS  TRANSFER 
Co.,  Inc. 

1100  Ross  Ave.  -  1316  Ashland  St. 
Dallas  2,  Texas  RIverdale  1-6363 


I  ITS— 4  New  multi-face  perforators,  in 
!  original  factory  crates,  with  acces¬ 
sories.  Ben  Shulman  Associates,  60  E. 
1  42nd  St..  New  York-17.  N.  Y.  OXford 
i  7-4690. 


DUPLEX 

TUBULAR  PRESS 

16  Page  Capacity 
Manufactured  1947 


ERECTING.  DISMANTLING 
TRUCKING,  REPAIRING 
AND  PROCESSING 
Serving  the  South  and  S.W.  since  1900 


CLASSIFIED 


TWO  MODEL  14  LINOTYPE  MA¬ 
CHINES  with  Mohr  Lino  Saws,  Solid 
30  eoi  Liners,  Elect  metal  ix>ts,  air 
blowers.  Three  90  channel  magazines. 
The  Evening  Star  Newspaper  Co. — 2nd 
&  Virginia  Ave.,  S.E.  Washington, 
D.C.  20003.  Purchasing  Dept  Phone 
Lincoln  3-6000  EIxt  234. 


Model  2/1  with  standard  folder  page 
delivery.  Cutler  Hammer  60  HP  aC 
motor  drive.  Vacuum  casting  box, 
heavy  duty  boring  machine,  tubular 
router  and  stereo  equipment. 


JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.  INC. 

420  Lexington  Ave,  NY..  N.Y.  10017 


Metal  pots,  flat  and  curved  routers,  page 
size  casting  box,  shaver,  band  saw  and 
other  stereo  equipment. 

2 —  No.  30  Linotype  Mixers,  with  saws, 
qu^ders. 

1 —  G-2  Intertype  Mixer,  saw,  quadder. 

3 —  No.  14  Linotypes. 

100  fonts  mats,  also  extra  magazines, 
mat  racks,  tools,  etc. 

Ludlow  caster,  160  fonts  of  modem 
mats. 

2 —  Elrods,  many  molds. 

Vandercook  page  proof  press.  40  turtles 
and  steel  chases,  saws,  mitering  ma¬ 
chines,  galley  cabinets,  makeup  tables, 
other  miscellaneous  equipment. 
Sheridan  32'’  power  cutter,  air  compres¬ 
sor,  platform  elevator.  Bunn  tying  ma¬ 
chine.  drinking  fountains  and  many 
other  items. 

Newspaper  Publishers,  Inc.,  21  N.  Main 
Street.  East  St.  Louis,  III. 


Advertising  Rates 


Use  Rates  EACH  CONSECUTIVE 
laserHea 

SITUATIONS  WANTED  (Payable  with 
order)  4  times  Q  80c  per  line  each 
insertisn;  3  tines  «  90e;  2  •  $1.00; 
1  tine  ^10  per  line.  If  keyed,  add  SOc 
for  boa  service  and  count  as  1  addi- 
timat  line  in  your  copy.  3  lines  nininun. 
Air-nail  service  on  blind  ads  $1.00  extra. 
De  not  send  irreplaceable  cllppinis,  etc., 
in  response  to  Help  Wanted  ads  until 
direct  request  is  mode  for  then.  E&P 
cannot  be  responsible  for  their  return. 
JOB  APPUCANTS  may  have  a  supply 
of  printed  enploynent  application  forms 
by  sendini  self-addressed  10c  stamped 
envelope  to  E&P  Clsssiled  Department. 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS: 
4  times  @  $1.25  per  line  each  insertion; 
3  times  a  $1.35;  2  •  $L45;  1  time 
$1.55  per  Hne.  If  keyed,  add  50e  for  box 
service  and  count  as  1  additional  line  in 
your  copy.  3  lines  minimum.  Air-mail 
service  on  blind  ads  $1.00  extra. 

NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 
(Payable  with  order) 
MEASUREMENTS  AND  CHARGES: 
E&P  classified  advertisinp  is  set  in  6-point 
type.  Advertisements  set  conpietely  in 
6^nt  up  to  a  maximum  of  20  iines, 
without  white  space,  display  heads,  etc., 
will  be  billed  at  the  specified  rate  (see 
rata  chart  of  various  numbers  of  inser¬ 
tions)  on  a  line  count  basis.  For  example, 
an  advertisement  of  ten  lines  will  be 
billed  at  10  times  the  classified  line 
rate,  etc. 

Advertisements  usinp  extra  white  spaca 
and/or  display  heads,  text,  or  signature 
in  Vogue  Light  8,  10,  or  14.point 
auucimum,  will  be  charged  by  spate  rule 
measurement— (14  lines  per  inch)  at 
the  prevailing  rate  for  the’  number  of 
insertions. 

DISPLAY  CLASSIHED:  The  use  of 
rules,  boldface,  cuts,  or  other  decorations 
changes  your  classified  ad  to  “classified 
displinr."  The  rate  for  Classified  Display 
is  $2.50  per  agate  lino— $35  per  column 
inch  minimum  space. 

DEADUNE  FOR  CLASSIFIED  AD¬ 
VERTISING,  Tnooday,  S:00  P.M. 
Count  36  characters  and/or  spacH  per 
line.  No  abbreviations.  Box  holders' 
identities  held  in  strict  confidence.  Re¬ 
plies  mailed  daily.  Editor  &  Publisher 
rosorves  the  right  to  edit  all  copy. 


NEED  FLOOR  SPACE?  Reduce  make¬ 
up  area  ^th  with  j.m.  Spacemaker 
Newspaper  Turtles.  20-22"  cast  iron 
tops  —  welded  steel  frames  —  6"  easy- 
rolling  casters.  Only  $98.  Less  with 
trade  in.  Jack  Moore  Newspaper  Pro¬ 
duction  Outfitter,  660  Eastland  Road, 
Berea,  Ohio. 


8  GOSS  UNITS 


GOSS  DEK-A-TUBE 


L.  &  B.  HEAVY  DUTY  I 

NEWSPAPER  TURTLES  | 

are  in  use  all  over  the  United  States  | 


Arch  Type  Units.  2  double  folders, 
22%"  cut-off,  2  reverse  cylinders.  3 
color  humps.  6  sets  of  angle  bars,  2-100 
HP.  AC,  C-W  drives,  Cline  reels,  Cline 
tensions,  2  CLH  conveyors.  Available 
Now!  Located  Pasadena,  California. 
Will  divide. 


and  foreign  countries.  "Ask  the  man 
who  uses  them.”  $84.50  to  $97.50. 
None  better  at  any  price.  Write  for 
literature. 

L.  &  B.  SALES  COMPANY 
111-113  W.  Market  St.,  Elkin,  N.C. 

World’s  largest  distributor  of 
Newspaper  Form  Trucks 
Telephone:  835-1513 


LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

"Newspaper  Equipment  Dealers" 
11426  Penrose  St..  Sun  Valley,  Calif. 


Perforator  Tape 


PERFORATOR  TAPE-TTS  &  FRIDEN 
8"  or  14"  dia.  rolls.  Quality  &  Elconomy 
FURMAN  O.  RUFF  SALES 
P.O.  Box  12256,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 


COLE  FOLDERS 

Quarter,  Eighth,  Double,  Parallel  and 
Combinations.  Portable  or  stationary 
for  all  rotary  presses. 

OKLA.  CITY  MACHINE  WORKS.  Inc. 

1637  W,  Main.  Oklahoma  (Tity,  Okla. 
Call;  CE  6-8841 


HOE  WEB  OFFSET  perfecting  press, 
4  Units,  16  newspaper  pages  to  unit, 
64  pp.  in  all.  runs  16  pp.  newspaper 
or  32  pp.  tabloid  with  4  colors  each 
page,  twin  folders,  electronic  register, 
automatic  roll  change,  also  sheet  de¬ 
livery  device,  process  camera,  plate¬ 
making  and  all  necessary  equipment, 
for  sale  or  lease.  Newspaper  Publishers, 
Inc.,  21  N.  Main,  East  St.  Louis,  III. 


Stereotype 


HANDY  FILLERS,  printed  copy,  now 
available  in  iierforator  tape.  P.O.  Box 
5451,  San  Francisco. 


24-PAGE  GOSS  PRESS,  vacuum  back 
Pony  Autoplate,  with  furnace,  12  new 
chases  and  turtles,  Sta-hi  Mat  Former. 
Mat  Roller,  Available  October  30th 

.  $13,500.00. 

FREUDEN  HXaUIPMENT  COMPANY 
934  Ridge  Avenue.  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  15212 


Presses  &  Machinery 


FOR  SALE:  ADDRESSOGRAPH  Model 
#1960  for  "B”  plates,  features  include 
cross  feed,  lister,  60  position  selector, 
dater,  counter,  automatic  stops,  grapho- 
I  type  model  #6481  type  style  #85  with 
I  auxiliary  cabinet,  other  relaW  equip¬ 
ment.  Purchased  in  1960,  used  6 
I  months.  Call  Mr.  Trisko,  ST  2-0063 
j  (Chicagro,  Illinois). 


GOSS  DEK-A-TUBE.  16  page.  ^  and 
M  folder,  color  fountain,  50  H.P. 
motor,  all  controls,  hoist,  spare  30 
H.P  motor  Complete  Stereo.  Available 
now.  The  Record,  3317  San  Jose  Ave, 
Daly  City,  California 


Teletypesetter  Service 


GOSS  (X)X-0-TYPE— H  i.ages.  Hlxcel. 
cond.  Under  Goss  service  co.  contract. 
$6,000  with  chases.  Suburban  Publica¬ 
tions,  134  N.  Wayne  Ave.,  Wayne,  Pa. 


Wanted  to  Buy 


i  DUPLB3C  TUBULAR  UNITS  —  Two 
;  units  with  long  side  frames,  one  with 
'  reverse  for  color,  both  with  thrust 
adjustments  on  plate  cylinders,  extra 
roll  arms  and  cat  walks  included — all 
you  need  to  make  your  16  into  a  24- 
;  page  press.  Midway  Press,  11973  Rivera 
;  Rd..  Santa  Fe  Springs,  Calif, 


6  PRESS  UNITS 


21*/i"  cut-off.  Color  cylinder  for  four 
color.  Available.  Pony  Autoplate. 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 

P.O.  Box  903  Boise,  Idaho 


Editor  &  Publisher 


BSO  TMrd  Av*.,  N.  Y.,  N.  Y..  10022 
PhoM  FLoia  2-70S0 


i  DUPLEX  MODEL  A,  #1630,  continu- 
j  ously  under  Goss  maintenance  contract, 

!  excellent  condition,  18  chases  plus  dou- 
I  ble  truck,  rubber  form  rollers.  See 
in  oiieration  daily  until  change  to  offset 
Nov.  1.  Franklin  Yates,  Times-Gazette, 

I  Shelbyville,  Tenn. 


Hoe  5-Unit  Rotary  Press 
Ser.  No.  1885 
22 3A"  Sheet  Cutoff 

“Z”  pattern  roller  bearing  press 
with  two  units  super-impose<l  for 
better  color  flexibility.  Double  fold¬ 
er,  end  roll  stands,  electric  roll 
hoists,  late  style  100  H.P.  A.C. 
drive.  6  portable  ink  fountains. 
Stereo  equipment  includes  5  T. 
obround  gas  furnace  with  immersion 
burners,  late  style  Wood  pony  auto- 
plate  machine,  router,  Sta-Hi  Master 
Former,  many  extras.  Available  im¬ 
mediately.  Write  for  full  informa¬ 
tion. 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY  CORP. 

1720  Cherry  St.,  Kansas  City  8,  Me. 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLLERS 
STEREO  EQUIPMEn4T 


16-Page  M  and  14  folder — 2  color  pans,  i 
compensators,  side  lay  register— U  j 
HP  2-motor  AC  drive— complete  stereo  j 
— available  now  I  f 

All  New  1953  i 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4690 


Pony  Autoplate  23  cut-off. 

Hoe  Heavy  Duty  Flat  Shaver. 

Hand  Curved  casting  equipment. 
Curved  routers  any  length. 

.30  to  150  HP  motor  drives  A  C. 

Control  Boards  for  A  C  drives. 

Goss  unit  with  color  cylinder 
23  A"  cut-off. 

GEXIRGE  C.  OXFORD 
Box  903  Boise.  Idaho 


LEASE  TTS  EQUIPMENT.  Mainte¬ 
nance.  We  train,  supply  operators. 
Teletype  ^rvice,  251  W.  42nd  St., 
N.Y.C. 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4690 


2  TO  4-UNIT  SEMI-CYL.  PRESS  with 
balloon  folder,  2  color  decks,  prefer 
roller  bearings.  Write  Times,  P.O.  Box 
937,  Walnut  Creek,  Calif. 


Linotypes — Intertyi>es — Ludlows 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTA'HVBS 
186  Church  Street,  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 


!  G-4-4  INTBRTYPE.  State  price  and  all 
!  particulars  in  first  letter;  also  when 
I  machine  would  be  available.  Box  636, 
I  Editor  &  Publisher, 


EDITOR  ac  PUBLISHER  for  October  19.  1963 


Help  Wanted 


READ  THESE  COLUMNS  FOR  THE  BEST  JOB  OPENINGS  IN  THE  NEWSPAPER  INDUSTRY 


Administrative 

OFFICE  MANAGER-ACCOUNTANT 
Experienced  accountant  with  depart¬ 
mental  mnnagement  capabilities  needed 
for  a«r/i'essive  daily.  Metropolitan  New 
York  area  with  grrowinsr  70-M  publica¬ 
tion.  Good  salary,  fringe  beneflta.  Box 
462,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Highly  Successful  zone  6  metro-sub¬ 
urban  daily-weeklies  newspaper  group 
in  burgeoning  area  seeks  administrative 
assistant  to  publisher  needing  relief. 

An  infrequently  available  very  well- 
paid  and  long-range  opportunity  with 
ascending  values  is  open  to  the  man 
who  can  iiualify  by  virtue  of  experi¬ 
ence.  energy,  knowledge  and  character 
qualities  that  he  has  the  demonstrated 
—  or  where  lacking  experience  —  the 
innate  capacity  for  productive  per¬ 
formance  in  all  areas  of  a  publisher's 
activities. 

Do  not  apply  unless  your  background 
and  comi>etency  will  survive  rigid  and 
rigorous  examination. 

Write  fully  and  frankly  about  your¬ 
self  with  complete  assurance  such  will 
be  held  in  strict  confidence  to  Box 
630,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Administrative-Sales 

Well-eatahliBhe<l  newspaper  feature  or¬ 
ganization,  now  expanding,  has  fine 
career  opportunity  for  sales-minded 
newspaperman  of  2.')-.1.'>.  Editorial  ex¬ 
perience  desirable,  but  not  required, 
individual  training  program.  Salary 
and  commission.  Send  complete  resume 
and  references  to  Box  5S2.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

Cirrulation 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
WANTED  FOR 

Hayward  Review.  Hayward,  Calif. 


GOOD  SALARY  and  lots  of  work  make 
up  our  offer  for  an  aggressive,  experi¬ 
enced  circulation  manager.  Must  aim 
for  new  production  but  cannot  forget 
service  standards.  Must  know  carrier 
promotion,  department  organization 
and  motor  route  expansion.  30,000  com¬ 
bination,  east  of  Mississippi.  Write 
with  full  particulars  to  Box  660,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


Classified  Advertising 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
MANAGER  WANTED  FOR 
Hayward  Review,  Hayward.  Calif. 

Display  Advertising 

experience^)  advertising  salesman 
offered  permanent  job  with  bright 
future  on  strong,  growing  28-30,000 
circulation  Illinois  daily.  Need  aggres¬ 
sive  salesman  to  handle  variety  of 
small  and  major  accounts — competent 
in  ropywriting  and  layout.  Liberal 
starting  pay,  merit  advancement.  Send 
references,  training  experience  to:  S. 
M.  White.  Advertising  Manager,  Daily 
Journal,  Kankakee.  III. 


The  Mon+gomery  Advertiser 
Alabama  Journal 
Montgomery  Alabama 

is  expanding  its  retail  and  national 
advertising  departments  and  needs  ag¬ 
gressive  salesmen.  These  replacements 
are  needed  to  fill  vacancies  on  our  staff 
caused  by  promotions  to  higher  positions 
of  responsibility  within  SOUTHERN 
NEWSPAPERS.  The  persons  we  are 
seeking  must  be  neat,  aggressive,  and 
with  a  burning  desire  to  advance  in  the 
newspaper  advertising  field.  Creative 
selling  ability  is  essentiaL  You  will  be 
working  with  a  team  dedicated  to  in¬ 
creasing  sales  through  the  use  of  news¬ 
paper  advertising.  Salary  open.  If  in- 
tei-Mted — and  you  think  you  qualify — 
write  a  complete  letter  of  application 
to:  Mr.  Carmaqre  Walls,  President, 
Muthern  Newspapers,  P.O.  Box  950, 
Montgomery,  Alabama. 


Display  Advertising 

Are  YOU  an  experienced  and  capable 
salesman-editor  of  entertainment  and 
restaurant-guide  pages!  We  need  an 
enterprising  and  ambitious  commission 
man  to  tap  a  lucrative  source  of  tre¬ 
mendous  potential.  San  Francisco  Bay 
Area.  Send  complete  resume  and  photo¬ 
graph  to  Box  484,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SO.  CALIF,  national  and  key  local  ac¬ 
count  salesman.  Hustler,  self-starter 
for  growing  19M  daily.  Non-contribu- 
tory  retirement  plan — other  benefits 
with  solid  future.  Write:  Fred  Serrot, 
FHillerton  Tribune,  120  W.  Wilshire, 
b'ullerton,  Calif, 


ADVERTISING  SALES.  Promising 
position  in  Washington  suburb.  Three 
weekly  newspapers,  shoppers.  Box  667, 
Vienna,  Va. 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  for  North¬ 
ern  New  England  7,000  daily.  Experi¬ 
enced  with  good  references— no  order 
takers.  Send  complete  resume  and 
salary  requirements.  Box  688,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  SALES  MANAGER:  12 
suburban  newspapers  weekly  circulation 
190,000.  Good  background  in  merchan¬ 
dising  and  promotion  required.  Salary 
Olien.  Submit  complete  resume  of  ex- 
Iierience.  employer  references,  family 
status.  Clarke  Papers,  2027  NW  Over- 
ton  St.,  Portland  9,  Ore. 

EXPERIENCED  AD  SALESMAN  with 
layout  ability,  Chicago  suburban  chain. 
Send  resume,  salary  expected.  Enter¬ 
prise  Publishing  Co.,  Brookfield,  Illi¬ 
nois. 

EXPERIENCED  Advertising  Salesman 
for  Kansas  daily  of  9,000  circulation. 
Colley  town  of  20,000.  Good  working 
conditions.  Salary  and  bonus.  Send 
resume  and  references  with  application. 
Box  583,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NATIONAL  WOMAN’S  Sports  Maga¬ 
zine  needs  western  state  advertising 
sales  representative.  Send  complete 
resume.  Box  587,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 


PARTNERSHIP  PROSPECT,  weekly 
advertising  sales.  Southern  Zone  1.  Box 
604,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

Editorial 

DESKMAN  for  Connecticut  daily.  Gen¬ 
eral  copy  reading,  news  wire  experi¬ 
ence  helpful.  Fast-growing.  Excellent 
benefits.  Box  222,  ^itor  &  Publisher. 


COPY  EDITOR  wanted  by  The  Wash¬ 
ington  Post.  If  you  are  an  ambitious 
young  man  with  metropolitan  experi¬ 
ence  who  is  good  at  writing  headlines 
and  reading  copy  and  is  willing  to 
have  a  tryout  to  prove  it  to  the  Post’s 
editors,  write:  L.  B.  Rock.  Jr.,  Person¬ 
nel  Director,  who  used  to  be  a  copy 
editor  himself,  at  1616  L  St.,  N.W., 
Washin8rton-5,  D.C. 


FIXIRIDA  AFTERNOON  DAILY  needs 
reporter.  Send  references,  salary  re¬ 
quired  first  letter.  Box  4^,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


RBPORTE21 — Young  man  with  degree 
or  some  experience.  25,000  daily  and 
Sunday.  Montana  Standard,  Butte. 
Contact:  Walter  L.  Nelson. 


DEPENDABLE  CRAFTSMANSHIP  as 
copyreader-reporter  will  be  rewarded 
by  permanency  on  newspaper  of  high 
standards,  published  in  urban  com¬ 
munity  in  attractive  country  setting. 
We  are  looking  for  quality  man  who 
has  raised  his  family  and  desires  to 
settle  down.  New  Englander  preferred. 
Write  fully  to  Box  610,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


ALERT.  EXPERIENCED  TOUNO  REPORTER, 
competent  to  produce  clean  copy 
rapidly.  Good  pay  and  fringe  benefits. 
Long-established  16,000  ABC  circula¬ 
tion  daily.  Please  air-mail  background 
data,  expectations  and  availability  for 
possible  interview.  Box  627,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Editorial 

CITY  EDITOR’S  position  available  on 
27,000  combined  daily  in  an  expanding 
community.  Pixperienced,  mature,  hard 
driving  newspaper  man  can  qualify  for 
this  position.  A  solid  future  in  a  grow¬ 
ing  organization  can  be  yours.  Send 
complete  resume  and  samples  of  work 
to  General  Manager,  Kingsport  Times- 
News,  Kingsport,  'Tennessee. 


REPORTER  anxious  and  willing  to 
dig  while  working  at  good  pay  under 
pleasant  conditions.  Top  fringe  bene¬ 
fits.  Upstate  New  York  afternoon  daily 
in  15,000  category.  List  education,  ex- 
Iierience,  salary  range.  Immediate 
opening.  Box  523,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTERS,  NEWS  EXECUTIVES 
for  hot  type  and  offset  newspapers  in 
the  Southeast  and  Southwest.  Small  to 
large  daily  and  weekly  newspapers. 
Write:  Carmage  Walls,  President. 
Southern  Newspapers,  Inc.,  P.  O.  Box 
960,  Montgomery,  Ala. 


WIRE  EDITOR :  Number  one  front 
office  post  for  six-day  week  daily.  7am- 
3pm  with  sports  assignments  for  more 
pay.  6-8  pages  daily,  excellent  fellow 
staffers,  free  rein  in  operation.  Con¬ 
tact  John  Hippie,  Capital  Journal, 
Pierre,  S.D. 


AHE  YOU  TBE  KIND  OP  PROFESSIONAL 
who  likes  to  try  new  ideas  or  dress  up 
old  ones?  Are  you  a  perfectionist?  Are 
you  on  the  way  up,  young  but  experi¬ 
enced?  If  so,  this  small  Great  Lakes 
daily  has  the  editor’s  desk  to  offer  you. 
We're  thinking  about  offset  and  need 
the  right  person  to  take  full  advantage 
of  it.  Will  start  at  $125.  Send  resume 
and  clips  to  Box  664,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


BEGINNER  looking  for  start  as  night 
police  reporter  with  prominent  p.m. 
daily.  Good  opportunity  for  young 
single  man.  preferably  in  Indiana,  or 
adjoining  states,  to  join  topnotch  staff. 
Write  (include  clippings)  Personnel  Di¬ 
rector,  South  Bend  ’Tribune,  South 
Bend,  Indiana  46626. 


EXECUTIVE  EDITOR  —  40,000  sub¬ 
urban  quality  daily  seeks  shirt-sleeve 
editor  with  solid  background  of  news 
work,  staff  direction.  Box  665,  Editor 
&  Publisher, 


EXPANDING,  competitive,  aggressive 
Zone  5  suburban  daily  in  rich  growth 
area  needs  top-flight  rei>orter  with 
enterprise,  professional  touch,  am¬ 
bition,  ideas.  Good  pay,  fringes,  wide¬ 
awake  leadership.  Box  642,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EXPANDING  ORGANIZA’nON  has 
opening  for  managing  editor  in  middle- 
size  paper,  eastern  part  of  country. 
Must  be  type  and  photo  conscious,  have 
experience  on  desk.  Good  salary  and 
autonomy  to  right  man.  Write  and 
send  full  samples  to  Box  668,  Editor 
&  Publisher, 


FOOTBALL-ORIENTED  CITY  of  46,- 
000  needs  good  man  to  head  sports 
dept.  Editing,  layout,  major  game 
coverage.  Contact:  Editor,  Roswell 
(N.  Mex.)  R^rd. 


GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  REPORTER 
for  offset  daily  in  heart  of  Pacific 
Northwest  outdoor  recreational  area. 
Photography  experience  desirable.  Write 
full  details  including  salary  to:  M.  E., 
Evening  News.  Port  Angeles,  Wash. 


PICTORIAL  WEEKLY  seeks  top-flight 
newswoman  to  produce  modem,  lively, 
woman-oriented  midwest  newspaper. 
Must  know  all  news  areas  from  sports 
to  fashion  photography.  If  you  work 
like  a  man,  think  like  a  woman  .  .  . 
here’s  something  really  M>ecial,  No 
sales  or  back  shop.  Send  resume,  age, 
photo  and  salary  requirements  to  Box 
664,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWS  EDITOR,  accomplished  rewrite 
man,  needed  by  weekly  tabloid  poultry 
industry  newspaper.  Prefer  man  26-46, 
who  will  take  responsibility  and  its 
rewards.  Familiarity  with  or  interest 
in  agriculture  desirable.  Write  fully. 
Editor.  THE  POULTRYMAN,  P.  O. 

I  Drawer  A,  Vineland.  N.J, 
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Editorial 

MANAGING  EDITOR  needs  good  right- 
hand  man  assist  area  news,  wire,  heads. 
8-M  afternoon  daily.  Write  fully. 
Oneida  (N.Y.)  Dispatch. 

REPORTER — Good  pay — good  training. 
Fringe  benefits.  Some  experience,  inter¬ 
est  in  sports,  pictures  preferred.  Apply 
in  writing  to:  George  H.  Northridge, 
Managing  Ed.,  Geneva  (N.Y.)  Times. 

REPORTER  OR  DESKMAN.  Prefer 
younger  Midwesterner  with  some  ex- 
l>erience  on  smaller  daily  who  is  ready 
for  bigger  opportunity.  Salary  for  38% 
hour  week  up  to  $160,  dQ>ending  on 
experience  and  ability.  Write:  Person¬ 
nel  Dept.,  MORNING  STAR.  Rockford. 
III. 


SPORTS  WRITER — Young,  energetic, 
to  cover  high  schools  in  area,  near 
Chicago,  producing  top  college  athletes. 
Aggressive  evening-Sunday  daily,  60,- 
000  circulation.  J-grad  with  ext)erience 
preferred.  Hammond  (Ind.)  Times, 


YOUNG  NEWSPAPERMAN  to  teach 
journalism  at  large  Midwestern  uni¬ 
versity.  Bachelor’s  degree  required. 
High  pay.  Box  648,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


A-1  NEWSMAN.  Imaginative  self¬ 
starter.  Name  your  salary  and  refer¬ 
ences.  Box  684,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


BUREAU  MANAGER.  Alert  writer- 
photographer.  High  incentive  benefits. 
Box  678,  Bilitor  &  Publisher. 


DESK  MAN :  SOM  afternoon  daily. 
Zone  5,  opportunity  for  competent 
copy  editor,  preferably  experienced  in 
layout  with  some  telegraph  desk  ex- 
I>erience.  Position  available  immedi¬ 
ately.  Box  600,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  DESKMAN  for  4- 
edition  P.M.  daily:  37*^  hr  wk.  Bene¬ 
fits.  Salary  $126-$130  range.  Write:  Gil 
Smith,  Managing  Ed..  Observer-Dis¬ 
patch.  Utica,  N.Y. 


EXPERIENCEH)  REPORTER— "swing- 
man” — wanted  for  r«)orting,  rewrite 
and  copy  editing  desk,  on  a  morning 
newspaper  in  beautiful  upstate  New 
York.  Must  be  experienced.  Five-day 
week,  insurance  and  other  fringe 
benefits.  Bbccellent  working  conditions. 
Give  address,  telephone  number,  age. 
experience  and  references.  Write  Box 
674,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FEATURE  WRITER  for  weekend 
newspaper  supplement  (magazine  style) 
in  Calif.  Photo  editing,  layout  helpful. 
Include  story  clips,  references.  Write 
Box  693,  Editor  &  Ihiblisher. 


FINANCIAL  WRITER 

This  70-year-old  underwriting  and 
securities  brokerage  firm  has  an  open¬ 
ing  for  a  young  man  in  a  department 
which  handles  writing  and  administra¬ 
tive  details  in  connection  with  adver¬ 
tising  correspondence,  SEC  registra¬ 
tions  and  related  matters.  Education 
and  experience  in  finance  and  journal¬ 
ism  would  be  desirable,  but  will  consider 
applicant  with  satisfactory  background 
in  one  field  and  demonstrated  interest 
in  the  other.  Excellent  opportunity  to 
grow  with  expanding  firm.  Please  write 
or  call  Miss  Blumer  (FR  2-6100)  for 
interview. 

A.  G.  Becker  &  Co. 

Incorporated 

120  South  La  Salle  Street 
Chicago  3,  Illinois 


GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  REPORTER 
for  6-<lay  New  Mexico  afternoon  daily 
in  10,000  circulation  bracket.  Box  606, 
^itor  &  Publisher. 


POLICE  and  general  assignments  re¬ 
porter  to  fill  vacancy  caused  by  staff 
promotion.  Good  pay.  Prfer  man  with 
2  or  3  years  experience  on  small  daily. 
James  A.  Hodges.  Managing  Editor, 
The  Daily  Advance,  Lynchburg,  Va. 
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HELP  ANTED 

Editorial 

HERE'S  AN  OPPORTUNITY  for  a 
forward-looking,  angroMive  managing 
editor  with  ideas — in  his  late  30'b — to 
grow  with  one  of  the  fastest-growing 
and  most  influential  weekly  newspapers 
in  New  Jersey.  The  paper,  published  in 
the  county-seat,  has  a  state-wide  and 
nation-wide  reputation  for  liveliness 
and  integrity,  and  a  1,3,000  ABC  circu¬ 
lation  which  is  rapidly  increasing.  The 
man  we  have  in  mind  must  lie  able  to 
formulate  ideas  and  convey  these  to 
his  staff;  he  must  take  an  active 
interest  in  county  and  community 
affairs.  A  pension  plan  and  medical, 
hospitalization  and  life  insurance  plans 
go  with  the  job.  Send  full  details,  in¬ 
cluding  complete  personal  references, 
educational  and  professional  back¬ 
ground,  together  with  salary  re<iuire- 
ments  to  Box  585,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


NON-RESIDENT  Cartoonist;  Editorial 
Writer;  (2)  ojienings.  Send  clippings. 
Box  590,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REAL  CHALLENGE 

for  top  reporter  who  wants  to  do 
thorough  job  of  covering  municipal 
beat,  including  city  council,  school 
board,  police,  courts  and  features  for 
rapidly-growing  40,000  -|-  daily  near 
NYC.  Need  real  digger  to  r«Mirt  ac¬ 
curately  and  fairly  without  outside 
pressure.  Reliability,  responsibility, 
initiative  essential.  Night  side.  Car 
must.  Top  pay — best  fringes.  Oppor¬ 
tunity  for  advancement.  Right  spot  for 
reporter  to  display  talents.  Box  580, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER  for  top  beat  on  lively 
Southern  California  12,000  circulation 
aftern<K>n  and  Sunday  morning  daily. 
Immediate  opening  with  fine  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  advancement  on  paper  serv¬ 
icing  area  of  65,000.  Write,  wire  or 
phone:  Irv  Grossman,  Blade-Tribune, 
Oceanside,  Calif. 


REPORTER  for  six-<lay  afternoon 
Central  Penna.  daily.  Good  <g>portunity 
for  young  man  with  1-3  years’  experi¬ 
ence  to  move  up  to  daily  from  weekly. 
Need  someone  with  at  least  year’s  ex¬ 
perience  with  knowledge  of  photog¬ 
raphy  (no  developing  or  printing).  Box 
592,  ESditor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER  for  general  assignment 
and  some  camera  experience  for  13,500 
circulation  paper  in  excellent  living 
community,  30  milee  from  Penn  State 
University.  Good  pay,  benefits.  Write 
background  to  C.  V.  Rowland.  The 
Sentinel,  Lewistown,  Pa. 

- —  I 

REPORTER — At  least  3  years'  solid 
experience — all  beats,  good  features. 
Degree  desirable.  Must  be  ambitious, 
fast  and  presentable;  no  drinkers. 
Send  resume,  samples,  references. 
Write:  Tahoe  Daily  'Tribune,  Box  254, 
Al  Tahoe,  Calif. 


HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 


Reporter  for  courthouse-city  beat,  city 
of  28,000.  Write:  Managing  Editor, 
Pekin  Daily  Times,  Pekin,  III. 


REPORTBIR — Accurate,  enersmtic  live 
wire  for  40,000  P.M,  daily.  Zone 
2.  Box  602,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ROVING  DISTRICT  MAN  for  inter¬ 
esting  New  England  area.  Must  be  able 
to  spot  stories  and  get  them.  Some 
office  direction,  but  man  is  mostly  on 
his  own.  Box  581,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  REPORTER  with  two  or  more 
years  experience  for  morning  daily 
35,000  circulation.  Five-day  week.  Ex¬ 
cellent  working  conditions  and  employee 
benefite.  Write  in  complete  confidence 
to:  Larry  P.  Baumann,  Personnel  Mgr., 
Intelligencer  Journal,  8  W.  King  St., 
Lancaster,  Pa. 


TOP  METROPOLITAN  P.M.  seeks 
fast,  accurate  sports  copy  reader  with 
flair  for  writing  eye-catching  heads. 
Top  salary,  fringe  benefits.  Box  575, 
£>litor  &  Publisher. 


TWO  POSITIONS  AVAILABLE  as  a 
result  of  staff  realignment  and  pro¬ 
motions.  Need  an  ex|>erienced  city  staff 
reporter  and  also  a  news  bureau  chief 
for  Frankfort,  Ind.  Excellent  working 
conditions,  good  salary,  and  best  fringe 
lienefits.  This  expanding  43,000  P.M. 
daily  is  located  in  Big  Ten  university 
community.  Contact  Paul  N.  Janes, 
Assistant  Managing  Editor,  The  Jour¬ 
nal  and  Courier,  Lafayette,  Ind. 


WRITER-LAYOUT  EDITOR 

Politically  conservative  Washington- 
based  journal  wants  writer  on 
political  subjects  who  also  has  lay¬ 
out  skills.  State  age.  family  cir¬ 
cumstances,  education,  political 
affiliation,  experience,  salary.  Give 
full  information  in  first  letter.  P.O. 
Box  2854,  Washington,  D,  C. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 

Use  zone  number  to  indicate  location  without  specific  identification 


HEU  WANTED 

Editorial 

ASSISTANT  SPORTS  EDITOR.  Lively 
Eastern  daily  in  all  sports-minded  com¬ 
munity.  Excellent  employment  advan¬ 
tages — plenty  of  room  for  growth  and 
advancement  for  enthusiastic,  imi^ina- 
tive  young  man  with  basic  experience. 
Box  608.  ^itor  &  Publisher. 


WIRE  DESK  LAYOUT  EDITOR.  En¬ 
close  samples.  Good  climate,  pay.  Box 
597,  Elditor  &  Publisher, 


WIRE  EDITOR  for  medium-sized  New 
Mexico  afternoon  daily.  Good  conditions 
— congenial  employees.  Box  605,  Elditor 
&  Publisher. 


WOBIAN’S  PAGE  EDITOR.  Best 
climate  in  U.S.A.  Consider  husband- 
wife  team.  Box  572,  Elditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Free  Lance 

REPO'RTERS — Cash  in  on  trade  maga¬ 
zine  writing,  ^are  time.  E^lll  details 
how  to  start,  free  criticism  first  story, 
$2.  R.  Moore,  Box  846,  Grand  Central 
Station,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


STRINGERS  WANTED 
Monthly  Printing  Trade  Newspaper 
Box  577,  Editor  &  Publisher 


Mechanical-Production 

LINOTYPE  OPERATOR-MACHINIST 
for  25,000  daily.  Progressive  small  city 
near  resorts.  Good  pay  and  all  bene¬ 
fits.  Write  Box  482,  ^itor  &  Publisher. 


TTS  OPEHIATOR,  morning  newspaper, 
20,000,  University  town,  heart  of  rec¬ 
reational  area.  Please  state  lines  per 
hour  and  references.  Bcuc  470,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


AD  OPERATOR-MAKERJP  MAN  for 
non-union  daily.  Permanent,  grood 
wages,  fringe  bmefits;  also  Linotype 
machinist  with  TTS  experience  needed. 
Write  or  call:  Manager,  The  Weirton 
Daily  Times,  Weirton,  W.  Va. 


COMMERCIAL 
PRINTING  PLANT 
MANAGER  WANTED 

—  by  — 

San  Francisco  Bay  area  firm 

Must  be  experienced  in  estimating,  cost 
analysis  and  a  thorough  knowled^  of 
production,  including  offset  and  letter 
press.  Elxcellent  opportunity  for  person 
desiring  a  position  with  a  fast-growing 
company  in  a  fast-growing  area,  zone  9. 
Send  resume  giving  experience,  age, 
marital  status  and  other  pertinent  in¬ 
formation  to 

Box  555  Editor  &  Publisher 


IS  THERE  a  real,  honest-to-gosh  Com¬ 
posing  Room  Foreman  looking  for  a 
job?  We'll  start  at  $9,000.  plus  fringes, 
to  the  aggressive  man,  between  35-45, 
who  knows  the  shop  completely  and 
who  is  not  afraid  of  sweat.  Must  be 
conscious  of  production  and  be  able  to 
handle  men.  Multi-edition,  southeastern 
quadrant.  Write  Box  538,  Elditor  & 
Publisher. 


PRODUCTION  MANAGEJR  weekly 
newspaper-printer.  Must  have  knowl¬ 
edge  hot  and  cold  type.  Box  563,  Elditor 
&  Publisher. 


W  -A  N  T  E  D 

Perforator  Operator  and  Floorman,  Mid¬ 
west  daily,  37%  hr  week,  good  hospi¬ 
talization  plan  and  other  benefits. 
Please  give  qualifications  and  experience 
in  letter.  Box  544,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


ROTARY  PRESSMAN  wanted  for  ex¬ 
panding  company  Zone  9.  Must  be  ex- 
Iierienced ;  ability  determines  salary; 
full  time  guaranteed;  union  card  not 
necessary.  Submit  full  resume  of  ex- 
I>erience,  employer  references,  family 
status.  Box  596,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WANTED  IMMEDIATELY:  Ad  Com¬ 
positor  for  North  Central  Ohio  daily  of 
8,000.  Open  shop.  Box  595,  Elditor  & 
Publisher. 


HEIJ*  WANTED 

Meehan  ical-Product  ion 


PRODUCTION 
MANAGEMENT  ^ 

A  newspa|)er  known  for  its  pioneering 

mechanical  departments  offers  an  exetU 
lent  opi>ortunity  for  someone  seeking  ! 
greater  responsibilities  in  iirixiuetkm 

management.  Our  present  pr.Hluction 
manager  plans  to  retire  next  year  and 

we  are  looking  for  a  man  who  can 

understudy  him  now  and  t:ike  over 

upon  his  retirement.  Our  preference  ii 

for  a  man  30-45  with  a  printing  engi- 

neering  degree  and  exi)erience  in  one 

or  more  newspai)er  mechanical  ilepsrt- 
ments.  However,  we  are  willing  to  = 
consider  ai>plicanU  with  newspaper  " 
production  management  experience  or  ^ 

a  broad  background  in  various  me-  | 

chanical  departments  and  supervisory 
experience.  Excellent  insurance  and 
liension  lienefits.  Write  Warren  G. 
Wheeler,  Jr.,  Assistant  to  President— 

SOUTH  BEND  TRIBUNE 

South  Bend-26  Indiana 


Photography 

SUBURBAN  TRI-WEEKLY  in  San 
Francisco  Bay  Area,  rated  California'i 
best  big  non-daily  last  three^  years  in 
row,  needs  "one-man  gang’’  photog¬ 
rapher.  We  want  the  best — in  imagina¬ 
tion,  enthusiasm,  technique.  Good  pay. 
fringe  lienefits,  profit-sharing.  Prefer 
applicants  close  enough  for  personal 
interview  at  office.  John  Hubbard,  Ad¬ 
vance-Star.  Burlingame,  California. 


Prontotion 


ADVERTISING  PROMO’nON 
Copywriter  for  large  Elast  Coast 
daily.  Box  6C7,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


COPYWRITER  with  newspaper  b^  i 
gp-ound  and  ability  to  write  bright  f 
and  lively  copy  for  promotion  depeut-  ] 
ment  of  New  York  metropolitan  m  1 
daily.  Send  resume  to  Box  335,  Editor  I 
&  Publisher.  I 


MAN  OR  WOMAN  book  internationally 
known  attractions.  Elxcellent  sala^ 
plus  over-riding.  Possibility:  sharing  in 
agency.  Sherman  Agency,  Box  215,  Rye. 
N.Y.  Tel  914  WO  7-1627. 


ADVER'nSING  COPYWRPTEIR  for 
promotion  department.  Experience  to 
create  and  plan  selling  campai^s; 
knowledge  of  production  and  ability 
to  do  complete  layout  essential.  Write 
in  complete  confidence  to:  Larry  P. 
Baumann,  Personnel  Mgr.,  Lancaster 
Newspapers,  Inc.,  8  W.  King  St., 
Lancaster,  Pa. 

Public  Relations 

P.R.  STAFF  WRITER  (Zone  B)  — 
College  grraduate  with  1  to  4  yosrs' 
newspaper  experience — feature  writing, 
business,  financial,  and/or  building 
news  helpful.  Good  opixyrtunity  with 
excellent  fringe  benefits.  Send  resume 
and  salary  requirements  to  Box  478, 
^itor  &  Publisher, 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS  (MEDICAL) 
Unique,  gpx>wing  agency  has  opening 
for  young,  experienced  male  reporter 
to  prepare  news  and  features  in  the 
medical  field.  New  York  City,  Box  520, 
^itor  &  Publisher. 


GROWING  MANUFAtrrURER  located 
pleasant  upi)er  Midwest  community  of 
8,000  seeks  PR  man  who  will  work 
with  top  management  contacting  ares 
and  trade  publications ;  also  give  s 
lift  to  advertising  manager.  Appliance 
industry  knowledge  helpful  hut  not 
essential.  Starting  pay  $7,500-19,000 
range.  Box  594,  Elditor  &  Publisher, 


TRADE  SCHOOLS 


Linotype  School 

OHIO  LINOTYPE  SCHOOL 
LOGAN  4,  OHIO 
Linotype.  Intertype  Instruction 
Fiee  Information 
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Situstlons  Wanted 

YOUR  FIRST  SOURCE  FOR  QUALIFIED  PERSONNEL  IN  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS 


Adminittrative 


ADVERTISING 
DIRECTOR  I 

Of  roetropoliUn  ABC  daily  over  50M  | 
eirculHtion  wishes  to  relocate.  Top 
eidiber  executive  with  extremely  un-  I 
usual  experience  obtained  in  three  j 
major  markets,  two  of  which  are  rated  j 
and  #2;  and  with  publications  that 
range  from  SOM  to  over  SOOM  circula¬ 
tion.  Exceptional  sales  and  revenue 
records  in  every  advertising  category,  | 
both  us  staff  man  and  later  as  man¬ 
agement,  under  the  most  difficult  con¬ 
ditions — always  the  underdog.  Excellent 
recommendations  from  some  of  the 
most  prominent  newspaper  executives. 
Under  35,  married,  and  completely  ex¬ 
perienced  in  all  types  of  newspaper 
advertising  sales  and  production,  in¬ 
cluding  national  and  roto.  Unusual 
circumstances  make  this  change  neces¬ 
sary  with  the  knowledge  and  coopera¬ 
tion  of  my  publisher.  Any  position 
apropos  to  my  abilities,  experience 
and  approximate  income  will  be  con¬ 
sidered.  Also,  national  rep  firms,  agen¬ 
cies  and  other  media.  Titles  are  not 
important. 

Box  515.  Editor  &  Publisher 


NEWSPAPER  EXECUTIVE 
Highly  ijualified,  educated  and  experi¬ 
enced  as  general  manager,  editor,  busi¬ 
ness  manager,  ad  manager,  circulation 
director,  Uabor  relations,  mechanical 
and  production  knowledge.  Mid-40’8. 
Available  immediately — go  anywhere  I 
Box  568,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 

A  rtiats-CartoonitU 


CARTOONIST 
20  years'  experience:  desires  editorial 
cartmning  job.  Have  brush — will  travel. 
Box  148,  Editor  &  Publisher 


NEWSPAPER  ART  DIRECTOR 
Layout.  Art,  Production,  Copy. 
Box  508,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

TOP  LAY01:T  AND  PRODUCTION  MAN 
with  proven  record  seeks  change. 
Box  579,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Circulation 


CIRCULATOR,  experienced  small  and 
Metropolitan  ME&S — Traveling  Rep¬ 
resentative,  City  Manager,  Country 
Manager,  Branch  Managei^^esires  re¬ 
sponsible  position  in  zones  3  or  4.  Top 
references.  Box  483,  Editor  &  PuIh 
lisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  —  Eleven 
years’  experience  all  phases.  Family 
man,  36.  will  relocate.  Resume  upon 
request.  Box  670,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULA’nON  MANAGER  seeks  op¬ 
portunity  and  challenge.  Aggressive — 
complete  experience— successful  record. 
Reasonable  notice.  Relocate  anywhere. 
Box  625,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Correspondents 


WILL  THE  JAPANESE 
BE  READY  ON  TIME? 

They're  spending  millions  of  yen  iire- 
paring  for  the  '64  Olympic  Games  next 
October.  E'or  a  lot  less.  I’ll  give  you 
complete,  colorful  on-the-scene  cover¬ 
age  of  the  ambitious  preparations.  Ex- 
|)erienced  sports  and  feature  writer 
leaving  for  Japan  on  or  about  Janu¬ 
ary  1  is  available  for  pre-Olympics, 
Olympics  and  other  non-relat^  Par 
Etut  assignments.  Advertising  and  PR 
experience,  too.  Good  with  36mm 
camera.  Will  hire  pro  for  more  de¬ 
manding  photo  work.  Box  586,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


Display  Advertising 

I  ADTER'nsiNQ  MANAGER- SALESMAN. 
Elxperienced  local,  national  accounts, 
layouts  and  makeup.  Family  man,  am¬ 
bitious.  Early  50’s.  Box  491,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


!  ADVERTISING  SPACE  SALESMAN 
Aggressive,  ambitious  space  salesman. 

!  Currently  employed.  Proven  record  of 
I  creative  sales.  Resume  on  request.  Box 
j  603,  Elitor  &  Publisher. 

i  MARKETING  ORIB2ITED  National 
{  Advertising  Manager  seeking  position 
with  newspaper  or  group  realizing  the 
need  for  sales  management  attun^  to 
the  computer  age.  Thorough  recognition 
of  the  need  for  and  wide  experience 
in  use  of  research  in  sales.  Twenty 
years’  of  diversified  experience  in  na¬ 
tional  atlvertising  have  brought  the 
realization  that  the  future  is  bright 
for  any  newspaper  if  it  keeps  abreast 
of  the  times. 

Complete  resume  on  request.  Excellent 
References.  Box  598.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Editorial 


YOUNG  (27).  CREA’nVB  (novel, 
short  stories  published)  EIDITOR  of 
20-M  big-city  weekly  wants  N.Y.C. 
job.  Daily,  Agency,  Magazine  experi¬ 
ence.  Now  getting  excellent  pay  for 
60-hour  week,  but  am  tired  of  the 
Midwest!  BA.  Box  324,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EDITOR,  company  magazine.  Versatile, 
ext>erienced,  B.A.,  family.  Box  607, 

!  Editor  &  Publisher. 

i  YOUNG,  EXPERIENCED  EDITOR  — 
I  now  in  charge  of  morning-evening 
i  combination  in  100,000  class  —  seeks 
{  new  and  challenging  connection.  Ek- 
<  perience  obtained  on  outstanding  pa¬ 
pers.  Box  526,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


BUSINESS  EDITOR.  34  MJS,  300M- 
plus  paper — top  results  in  readership 
and  linage  against  solid  competitor — 
seeks  chance  to  repeat  success  in 
situation  where  he  may  take  roots.  Box 
566,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


OIRCULA'nON  SALES,  heavy  trade  i 
newspaper/magazine  experience.  De¬ 
veloper  of  strong  quality  sales  and 
staff.  Box  537,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HOME  DELIVERY  EXPERT 
Pull  knowledge  ABC  and  controlled. 
Strong  on  Carrier  and  Dealer  Training. 
Age  42.  Business  administration  back¬ 
ground.  Write  Box  541,  Editor  &  FMb- 
lisher. 


Correspondents 

EXPERIENCED  NEWSMAN  offers 
services  as  full  or  part-time  corre¬ 
spondent  for  your  newspaper  or  publi¬ 
cation  in  Mexico.  Guaranteed  accurate, 
well-informed,  important  news  stories. 
Write;  Apartado  Postal  13304,  Mexico 
1  D.F.,  Mexico.  '* 


AFRICA  —  Political,  current  affairs : 
Editors,  Syndicates,  bring  Africa  to 
your  readers.  Freelancer  presently  con¬ 
tributing  British  journals.  AL.  J. 
VENTER.  BOX  1101,  JOHANNES¬ 
BURG.  SOUTH  AFRICA. 


COPY  EDITOR,  experienced,  compe¬ 
tent.  Versed  in  all  phases  desk  work. 
Box  667,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


MANAGING  OR  CITY  EDITOR  for 
I  medium-size  daily.  Thirteen  years’  edi- 
I  torial  experience.  Top  references.  Har¬ 
vard  graduate,  36.  Now  in-and  prefer- 
area  9.  Box  553,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


I  PHOTOGRAPHER:  Imaginative  photo 
I  layouts.  Use  any  type  equipment.  ROP 
1  color.  Nine  years’  experience  news¬ 
paper  and  TV,  Additional  background 
j  in  commercial  and  portrait  photog- 
!  raphy.  Box  551,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


TWO  EDITORS.  200,000  daily,  offer 
experienced  leadership  as  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  news  editor  to  25,000-100,000  daily. 
20  years’  combined  experience.  Age  in 
30s.  Strong  on  news  enterprise,  fea¬ 
tures,  editing,  makeup.  Salaries  in  $10,- 
000-plus  range.  Box  649,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


FAST,  ABLE  COPYREADBR.  Wide 
{  experience  on  large,  small  dailies. 

Single,  college.  Editor.  211  W.  Irvin. 
I  State  College,  Pa. 
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Editorial 


FLORIDA  OPPORTUNITY,  preferably 
West  Coast,  sought  by  meticulous  edi¬ 
tor-manager  national  business  maga¬ 
zine,  daily  newspaper,  house  organ. 
Heavy  background;  now  employed.  In¬ 
terviews  Fort  Myers  area  November 
4-13.  Wire  or  write:  George  L.  Geiger, 
18  Brandtwood  Lane,  Stamford,  Conn. 
06903,  or  leave  message  at  Nautilus, 
Cui>e  Coral. 


MAGAZINE  EDITOR.  Sunday  or  daily. 
Reader  and  ad  winning  content,  de¬ 
sign.  promotion  by  woman  with  metro¬ 
politan  experience,  enterprise  know¬ 
how,  Prefer  East,  Midwest.  Box  571, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


MINISTER  with  excellent  newspaper 
background  seeks  position  as  Religious 
News  Editor.  Box  691,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher, 


PRIZE-WINNING  COLUMNIST,  re¬ 
porter  on  medium-sized  daily,  wants 
move  to  bigger  paper.  Versatile.  Espe¬ 
cially  interested  travel  writing,  could 
do  as  sideline.  BSJ  degree,  38,  married. 
Box  673,  Editor  &  Fiblisher, 


REPORTER  —  creative;  features,  gen¬ 
eral  news  —  in  depth.  Medium  or  large 
daily.  Three  years’  experience;  <legrees. 
Now  in  Zone  2.  Box  576,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


SPICE  UP  BUSINESS  PAGES  with 
fact-digging,  lively,  analytical  writer. 
Strong  in  all  facets  of  finance,  retail, 
manufacturing,  management,  etc.  Nine 
years’  with  top  N.Y.  business  daily. 
Age  32.  Box  589,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Editorial 

WRITER-EDITOR  with  M.S.  in  Jour¬ 
nalism  and  ten  years’  experience  in 
newspaper  reporting  and  college  text¬ 
book  promotion  on  domestic  and  int’l 
level  is  anxious  to  join  a  growing 
company  in  a  challenging  editorial 
capacity  where  a  solid  writing  back¬ 
ground  is  vital.  Box  601,  Blditor  & 
Publisher. 


Employment  Agencies 


♦♦EDITORS  &  REPORTERS^^ 

National  clearing  house  for  competant 
personnel  coast  to  coast  at  no  charge 
to  employer.  Phone.  Write  or  Wire 
HEADUNE  PERSONNEL  (Agency) 
56  W.  45  St..  Now  York  OXford  7-6728 


Mechanical 


MECHANICAL  SUPERINTENDENT  or 
Composing  Room  Foreman  on  daily 
15-40M.  Supervisory  experience  large 
and  small  dailies.  B.A.  degree.  Union. 
Age  41.  Resume  on  request.  Prefer 
Northwestern  States.  Box  481,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


LINO  OPERATOR  eight  years’  experi¬ 
ence.  Age  26.  married,  dependable.  Elx- 
perienced  in  newspaper  and  commercial 
shop ;  1^-1^  gal.  per  hour;  33,  32  .  31, 
14  and  Comet  with  T  &  T,  Some  floor 
experience.  Cary  P.  Grider,  4309  Shreve 
Ave.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


PHOTOENGRAVER  with  17  years’  all 
phases  of  craft — also  composing  room 
exposure — desires  to  understudy  top- 
notch  newspaper  production  manager. 
Box  643,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Rol>ert  U.  BrwM’n 

Not  a  ^^Dying  Industry*^ 


The  demise  of  the  New  York 
Mirror  this  week  is  tragic  for 
many  readers  —  the  dislocation 
of  its  employes  and  the  loss  to 
more  than  800,000  readers,  to 
mention  only  a  few. 

It  is  also  unfortunate  that  this 
had  to  happen  in  the  middle  of 
National  Newspaper  Week.  But 
it  is  more  unfortunate  because 
it  adds  credence  to  rumors  that 
newspapers  are  a  dying  indus¬ 
try,  which  it  is  not. 

The  New  York  Times,  for  in¬ 
stance,  in  the  second  paragraph 
of  its  story  about  the  Mirror’s 
closing,  said:  “This  left  New 
York  City,  which  had  16  news¬ 
papers  of  general  circulation  at 
the  turn  of  the  century,  with 
only  6.” 

Technically  true,  but  the  news¬ 
paper  situation  in  New  York 
City  and  in  every  other  city  at 
the  turn  of  the  century,  had 
very  little  if  any  relationship  to 
conditions  today.  Newspapers 
then  were  concentrated  within 
the  city  because  that’s  where 
the  people  lived.  There  weren’t 
more  than  a  handful  of  newspa¬ 
pers  published  around  the  per¬ 
imeter  of  New  York  City,  for 
instance,  because  suburban  de¬ 
velopment  was  in  its  infancy. 

Today  the  New  York  metro¬ 
politan  papers  are  surrounded 
by  31  good,  solid,  prosperous 
daily  newspapers  within  a  ra¬ 
dius  of  30  miles  —  five  of  them 
with  circulations  in  excess  of 
100,000  and  four  of  those  with 
over  200,000.  The  down  town 
papers  are  in  competition  with 
every  one  of  them  for  readers 
and  for  advertising  dollars. 

The  newspaper  business  is  in 
a  transition  period  today  be¬ 
cause  of  population  shifts.  The 
development  of  shopping  centers 
has  played  a  part.  Casualties 
have  occurred  among  metropoli¬ 
tan  newspapers  because  of  this 
and,  unfortunately,  these  events 
are  reported  prominently  and 
many  people  get  the  idea  that 
the  newspaper  business  is  going 
to  hell  in  a  handbasket. 

It  is  not. 

There  are  more  daily  news¬ 
papers  today  than  there  were 
in  1944-45  and  their  total  daily 
circulation  has  increased  by 
more  than  15,000,000  in  that 
period. 

*  *  * 

Many  people  have  an  image 
of  newspapers  today  that  is 
based  on  strikes,  suspensions 
and  mergers.  Unfortunately  the 
death  of  the  Mirror  will  add  to 
that. 


It  has  gotten  to  the  point 
where  you  can  read  almost  eveiT 
day  about  what  an  unprofitable 
and  insecure  business  it  is. 

Last  month  a  little  house 
organ  put  out  by  an  advertising 
and  public  relations  firm  named 
Black  &  Musen,  Inc.,  in  Spring- 
field,  Mass.,  said:  “In  recent 
years,  many  newspapers  had  to 
put  their  last  issues  to  bed  while 
others  managed  to  merge.  .  .  . 
So  television  increased  its  cov¬ 
erage  of  public  events  —  often 
without  spon.sorship  —  and  ra¬ 
dio,  primarily,  reduced  the  edi¬ 
torial  gap  left  by  the  demise  of 
many  financially  distressed 
newspapers.’’ 

A  graduate  journalism  stu¬ 
dent,  writing  about  profit-.shar- 
ing  in  the  newspaper  business, 
was  quoted  in  E&P  and  also  the 
SNPA  Bulletin  as  follows:  “For 
a  publisher  caught  in  a  cost 
squeeze,  the  fact  that  —  distrib¬ 
uted  skillfully  —  profits  beget 
more  profits  .should  be  a  tempt¬ 
ing  argument.’’  But  he  warned 
that  the  industry  may  not  be 
ready  for  profit-sharing  because 
workers  are  not  inclined  to  ac¬ 
cept  “povertv  sharing.’’  “Per¬ 
haps  it  is  the  relatively  poor 
profit  outlook  in  the  newspaper 
industry  which  has  discouraged 
profit-sharing  there.  Perhaps 
publishers  must  first  find  other 
means  to  get  their  industry 
moving.” 

The  current  issue  of  Quill, 
monthly  publication  of  Sigma 
Delta  Chi,  has  an  interview  with 
Gladwin  Hill,  New  York  Times 
Los  Angeles  news  bureau  chief, 
who  is  quoted  as  saying  there 
are  two  main  reasons  why  news¬ 
papers  are  embroiled  in  their 
struggle  for  survival:  They  are 
in  the  grip  of  a  web  of  obsolete 
technologies  that  have  no  future 
but  economic  grrief,  and  from  the 
standpoint  of  content  they  have 
drifted  further  and  further  out 
of  touch  with  present  day  needs 
and  demands  of  their  potential 
customers.  As  a  result  the  num¬ 
ber  of  customers  have  been 
dwindling  as  have  the  number 
of  newspapers,  he  said. 

*  «  « 

These  catch  phrases:  “Many 
financially  distressed  newspa¬ 
pers,”  “poor  profit  outlook,” 
“poverty  sharing,”  “economic 
grief,”  “out  of  touch  with  read¬ 
ers,”  are  damaging  to  all  news¬ 
papers  because  they  are  far 
from  the  truth. 

The  newspaper  business  today 
is  such  a  poor  investment  and 
has  such  a  “poor  profit  outlook” 


that  very  few  owners  are  will¬ 
ing  to  sell  while  dozens  of  people 
are  willing  to  buy.  And  when  a 
newspaper  is  sold  it  usually  goes 
for  from  15  to  20  times  earn¬ 
ings. 

The  number  of  “financially 
distressed”  newspapers  in  this 
country  is  not  large,  is  con¬ 
fined  mostly  to  competitive 
metropolitan  cities.  The  vast 
majority  of  the  other  1700-odd 
newspapers  are  successful,  prof¬ 
itable  enterprises. 

But  the  death  of  the  Mirror 
will  help  to  perpetuate  the  myth 
that  the  newspaper  business  is 
on  its  last  legs.  And  the  only 
way  we  can  think  to  counteract 
it  is  for  publishers  all  over  the 
country  to  stand  up  and  say  “it 
just  ain’t  so.” 

• 

ASNE  Board  Adds 
33  to  Membership 

Hartford,  Conn. 

Thirty-three  editors  were 
elected  to  membership  in  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors  at  a  meeting  of  the 
board  of  directors  here  Oct.  11. 
The  directors  were  guests  of  the 
society’s  president,  Herbert 
Brucker,  editor  of  the  Hartford 
Courant. 

Those  elected  to  membership 
are: 

Over  100,000  Circulation 

Jack  L.  Butler,  editor.  Fort 
Worth  (Tex.)  Star -Telegram. 

Mark  Ethridge,  editor.  News- 
day,  Long  Island. 

John  E.  Leard,  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  Richmond  (Va.)  Times- 
Dispatch. 

J.  B.  Mullaney,  assistant  to 
the  publisher,  Cleveland  (Ohio) 
Plain  Dealer. 

Henrietta  M.  Poynter,  associ¬ 
ate  editor,  St.  Petersbiirg  (Fla.) 
Times. 

Paul  Ringler,  editorial  editor, 
Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Journal. 

Harry  R.  Roberts,  executive 
editor,  Toledo  (Ohio)  Blade. 

Paul  Schoenstein,  managing 
editor.  New  York  Journal  Amer¬ 
ican. 

Thomas  Vail,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher,  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

50,000-100,000  Qrculation 

Robert  C.  Achorn,  editorial 
page  editor,  Worcester  (Mass.) 
Telegram-Gazette. 

Wallace  Carroll,  editor  and 
publisher,  Winston-Salem 
(N.  C.)  Journal  and  Sentinel. 

Charles  L.  Dancey,  editor, 
Peoria  (Ill.)  Journal  Star. 

John  0.  Davies,  editor,  Cam¬ 
den  (N.  J.)  Courier-Post. 

Jack  W.  Gore,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher,  Fort  Lauderdale  (Fla.) 
News. 


20,(MH)-50,000  Circuhiiion 

Joseph  H.  Adelman,  ex>  cutive 
editor,  Easton  (Pa.)  Exiirest, 
Quinton  E.  Beauge,  ex  cutiv* 
editor,  Williamsport  (Pa.)  Sun.  ] 
Gazette. 

Richard  F.  Brown,  mauaging 
editor,  Atistin  (Tex.)  Am>  ricctna 
Statesman. 

Sanford  C.  Goltz,  editor.  La- 
Crosse  (Wis.)  Tribune. 

William  E.  Dozier  Jr.,  editor,^ 
Tyler  (Tex.)  Telegraph. 

George  G.  Gray,  editor,  Levitt 
town  (Pa.)  Times. 

E.  L.  Ingvalson,  exccutim 
editor.  Rapid  City  (S.  Dak.)T 
Daily  Journal.  j 

Carlton  M.  Johnson,  tditorjl 
Columbus  (Ga.)  Ledger.  ; 

Robert  W.  Lee,  editor,  El  Paw 
(Tex.)  Herald-Post. 

E.  J.  Paxton  Jr.,  editor,' 
Paducah  (Ky.)  Sun-Democrat,., 
Robert  H.  Spiegel,  editor 
Mason  City  (Iowa)  Globe-Go^ 
zette.  a 

Robert  D.  Warden,  executivel 
editor.  Great  Falls  (Mont)f 
Tribune-Leader. 

Under-20,000  (iirculatiun 

James  P.  Brown  Jr.,  editor] 
Ypsilanti  (Mich.)  Press. 

D.  Lathan  Mims,  editor,  Har* 
risonburg  (Va.)  News-Record. , 
Thomas  J.  Murphy,  managin| 
editor,  Waltham  (Mass.)  Newst 
Tribune. 

Ned  Thomas,  editor,  Mosei 
Lake  (Wash.)  Columbia  Basin 
Herald. 

Philip  S.  Weld,  president  and 
editor,  Glo\icester  (Mass.) 
Times.  ^ 

Charles  J.  Wellner,  editor,  J 
Auburn  (N.  Y.)  Citizen- Adver-\ 
tiser. 

Harringrton  Wimberly,  editor 
and  publisher,  Duncan  (Okla.) 
Daily  Banner. 

• 

College  Daily  Survives 
Loss  of  Advertising 

Minneapolis 
The  Minnesota  Daily,  largest 
of  the  37  college  dailies  in  the 
country  with  a  circulation  of 
30,000,  is  not  suffering  any  “eco¬ 
nomic  setbacks”  from  the  loss 
of  cigarette  advertising,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Paul  Fitzgerald,  its  busi¬ 
ness  manager. 

He  said  cigarette  advertising 
had  accounted  for  9.3  percent 
of  the  Daily’s  total  advertising 
revenue,  before  the  tobacco 
manufacturers  decided  to  can¬ 
cel  their  advertising  in  college 
newspapers  last  year. 

The  Daily  has  retained  only 
one  tobacco  account,  Marlboro, 
whose  contract  with  the  Daily 
runs  the  rest  of  this  year,  Mr. 
Fitzgerald  added.  He  said  the 
lost  revenue  will  be  made  up  by 
an  increase  in  local  advertising 
rates  and  linage. 
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hope  for  crowded  classrooms 


Today,  education  in  America 
faces  a  severe  challenge.  An  accel¬ 
erating  world  requires  new  and 
broader  curriculums.  An  expand¬ 
ing  population  begs  for  more  teach¬ 
ers,  more  classrooms. 

Many  communities  have  turned 
to  Educational  Television  as  an 
imaginative  way  to  expand  course 
subjects,  to  bring  more  effective 
teaching  techniques  into  the  class¬ 
rooms  without  sacrificing  person¬ 
alized  instruction. 


Because  of  our  long  experience 
in  the  research  and  development 
of  telephone,  television,  and  de¬ 
fense  communications  networks,  it 
was  natural  that  the  Bell  System 
was  called  on  to  develop  facilities 
for  one  of  the  first  ETV  networks 
in  the  country,  in  Hagerstown, 
Maryland. 

We  have  since  helped  pioneer 
the  first  state-wide,  closed  circuit 
Educational  Television  system,  in 
South  Carolina. 


In  doing  this,  we  have  developed  a 
transmission  service  that  provides 
several  channels  of  instruction.  It  is 
low  in  cost  and  makes  use  of  the  service 
and  maintenance  facilities  of  local 
Bell  Telephone  Companies  in  com¬ 
munities  of  any  size. 

Helping  communities  like  yours 
find  the  answer  to  better  learning 
through  Educational  Television  is 
just  one  more  way  of  putting  Bell 
System  research  and  skills  to  work 
serving  you  and  your  family. 


BELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 

Owned  by  more  than  two  million  Americans 


J 


Printed  in  U.S.A, 


NEW  YORK  WORLO-TELEGRAM  &  THE  SUN 
CINCINNATI  POST  &  TIMES-STAR 


ALBUQUERQUE  TRIBUNE 
CLEVELAND  PRESS  • 


BIRMINGHAM  POST-HERALD 


FORT  WORTH  PRESS 


HOUSTON  PRESS 


PITTSBURGH  PRESS 


EL  PASO  HERALD-POST 


INDIANAPOLIS  TIMES 


KENTUCKY  EDITION.  CINCINNATI  POST  &  TIMES-STAR 


KNOXVILLE  NEWS-SENTINEL 


•  EVANSVILLE  PRESS 
MEMPHIS  COMMERCIAL  APPEAL 


MEMPHIS  PRESS-SCIMITAR 


COLUMBUS  CITIZEN-JOURNAL 


DENVER  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  NEWS 


WASHINGTON  DAILY  NEWS 


Oanaral  AdvartMng  D«^. 


.  330  Pork  Ava.,  Naw  Taric  City— Chkata  San  PrantlKa  Lat  Anfalai  Datrait  Cincinnati  Philadaiphia  DaHai 


Carlos  Salazar  of  The  Albuquerque  Tribune 

— Traded  chief’s  stripes  for  sports  writing 


Carlos  Salazar  served  two  hitches  in  the  Navy,  mainly  as  a 
sonarman,  before  trading  chief’s  stripes  for  a  typewriter  in  the 
sports  department  of  The  Albuquerque  Tribune.  He’d  prepared 
by  editing  five  ship’s  newspapers  and  two  ship’s  diaries. 

Editor  Dan  Burrows  appointed  him  sports  editor  in  1945. 

Carlos  enjoys  doing  game  stories,  but  prefers  features.  “Fans 
like  to  know  what  makes  a  star  tick,’’  he  says.  “I  try  to  tell 
them.”  Most  exciting  athletes  he’s  covered  are  footballer  Don 
Perkins,  before  he  entered  the  pros,  and  Adolph  Plummer,  present 
world’s  440-yard  dash  champion. 

Carlos  is  not  football-baseball-basketball  crazy  to  the  exclu¬ 
sion  of  all  else.  “Sure,”  he  says,  “the  major  sports  are  biggest,  but 


a  lot  of  people  like  to  read  about  bowling,  tennis,  horse  racin 
and  handball.” 

Carlos  received  the  1962  Shaffer  Award  for  first  place  i 
sports  writing  presented  by  the  New  Mexico  Press  Assn.  I 
1959  he  was  named  Sports  Writer  of  the  Year  for  New  Mexi 
by  State  members  of  the  National  Sports  Writer’s  Assn. 

His  greatest  sports  thrills?  Covering  1959’s  Pan  Am  Gam 
in  Chicago  and  this  year’s  NCAA  Track  and  Field  Champio 
ships  in  Albuquerque.  Does  this  indicate  a  soft  spot  for  track 

“Not  necessarily.  But  there  is  something  about  the  blur 
great  sprinter  makes  when  he  flies  past.  Then  the  interminabl 
wait  before  you  learn  if  a  record  has  been  broken.” 
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